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HAT impresses me 
® most in America,” 
recently declared 
Ignace Paderewski, 
“is what you 
might deseribe as 
the universal move- 
ment toward the beautification of. cities. 
I think today that there are more beauti- 
ful cities in the United States than in 
any country in the world, if we except 
the smaller cities of England. And the 
beginning is only being made. “Every 
city seems to be doing something toward 
its beautification, and the clever way in 
which they are saving and making use 
of their old trees and planting new ones 
is amazing. The park idea has secured 
a strong hold upon the imagination of 
everyone, and the next half century is 
sure to see as remarkable an advance in 

municipal art as the last half century 
has in industrial growth.” % 

Paderewski may not be a civie expert, 
but he is a widely traveled man, pos- 
sessed of the artistic temperament and 
discernment, and moreover ‘he is a for- 
eigner. His opinion, for these reasons, is 
entitled to weight, but the facts of the 
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ease abundantly corroborate his econelu- 
sions. 

In many respects the most hopeful man- 
ifestations of the national manifestation— 
for it is truly national, every state and 
territory being represented—is the recog- 
nition of the faet that individual effort 
is the unit which must be cultivated if 
we are to have and hold a permanent 
advanee; and the further fact that the 
women have a special opportunity and 
duty. The maintenanee of clean and 
decent premises and their appropriate 
adornment lie at the basis of suecessful 
civie development, and this primarily is 
woman’s work. 

To my mind there is far-seeing wisdom 
in the plan which Mayor Ward of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, has suecessfully inau- 
gurated in that city. He believes in the 
“city beautiful,” not as a fad, nor a sen- 
timent even, but as a business proposi- 
tion. He believes it will enhance the 
property values of the city and that the 
work will prove to be a paying invest- 
ment. He is organizing what he ealls 
“block clubs,” composed of women living 
in a given city block, with certain definite 
aims and objects intrusted to them, inelud- 
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Rev Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kalamazoo, who has 
become famous for inaugurating school, window and 
back-yard gardens and other means of civic improve- 
ment in her home city 


ing the systematic supervision of each 
block for improvement.. The mayor be- 
jieves that women are naturally fitted for 
sueh work and has intrusted it into their 
hands, setting forth in his brochure of 
instruetions these helpful words of the 
president of the American Civie Associa- 
tion: 

“Let no woman who feels the desire 
to uplift the conditions for beauty and 
helpfulness about her own home refrain 
from an attempt, at least, to form an or- 
ganization among others who may _ be 
easily interested, even if but half a dozen 
be gathered together for the start. 

“Don’t be discouraged if this move- 
ment seems to lag at times. All such 
unselfish and philanthropic ideas are sub- 
ject to ebb and flow, but the flood tide is 
higher each time when the courage of 
the good women is maintained.” 

J. Horace McFarland, president of the 
American Civie Association, who has had 
a wide and varied experience as a lecturer, 
in writing to a western inquirer, put 
the case this way: 

“Speaking from a rather wide expe- 
rience in addressing audiences, from the 
arousing standpoint, I would suggest 
that the essential thing is to bring home 
to your audience the desirability, eeonomy 
and indeed the actual necessity, of pleas- 
ing home, street and city conditions. It 
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is my habit to approach the subject from 
the standpoint of the home as a unit, 
then to pass to the consideration of that 
gathering of homes one finds along a 
street and propose the beautiful street 
whieh is also best adapted for economical 
use as a traffic highway. The details of 
community cleanliness and sightliness are 
then pursued, including a consideration 
of a water front if that is present or can 
be had, the reduction of the billboard 
nuisance, the proper arrangement of the 
street lighting, the promotion of plant- 
ing and care under community control of 
proper street trees, and the consideration 
of the city entrance, by which I mean 
the way in which the community is ap- 
proached, both by road and by railroad. 
If it }is possible in my practice to get 
loeal views, I always use these, and they 
invariably will attract attention which 
would otherwise be but perfunctory. As 
you are carrying on now a _ back-yard 
contest, you have probably some good 
‘before’ and ‘after’ material. I would 
suggest that you have views made empha- 
sizing bad conditions and good econdi- 
tions.” 

In short, begin at home and consider 


Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chicago, who is one 
om and profound students of munici- 
ems 
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the street, the neighborhood, the commu- 
nity—the larger home. 

Here, then, we have the kernel of the 
movement for elementary civic improve- 
ment, the essential for suecessful civic 
endeavor, and it is because to so large 
an extent we find the local societies, espe- 
cially those composed of women, pro- 
ceeding along these simple but funda- 
mental lines that the measure of success 
has been so substantial within so short a 
period. To tell the story of what has 
already been accomplished in the hun- 
dreds, yes thousands, of the smaller com- 
munities of the country would require, 
on the one hand, volumes upon volumes, 
and, on the other, involve an immense 
amount of duplication. For, after all, 
the story is very nearly the same every- 
where, with only here and there a change 
in minor details. 

The work can be best illustrated by 
taking two typical eases, one a Western 
town, the other an Eastern. For the facts 
about the first, Lake City, Minnesota, I 
am indebted to Mrs Anna B. Underwood, 
who has made an oflicial report under 
the title, “A Third Year in Civie Im- 
provement Work,” to the Minnesota Hor- 
tieultural Society; and for the facts about 


a 2 ‘Fille N. Moore of St Louis, president of the 
meral Federation of Women's Clubs, which is a 
= for municipal improvement 
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Mrs Edward W. Biddle, president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She has become one 
of the leaders in the civic improvement movement 


_the second, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, I am 


indebted to the very interesting history 
of Carlisle which has been published by 
its Civie Club, the main factor in its 
career of civie accomplishment. 

First, then, as to Lake City, Mrs Under- 
wood begins by saying that there is a 
bit of advice she would offer under the 
heads of “don’ts” and “ do’s,” which 
advice, she naively remarks, is given for 
the benefit of organizations composed of 
women. In passing it is interesting to 
note that she takes it for granted that 
the work will be undertaken by women. 

The “don’ts” are: 

First. Don’t start in with too large 
an organization; make sure that all mem- 
bers enlisted are in sympathy with the 
work. For the sake of members. do not 
urge “kickers” to join. 

Second. Don’t plan too much. tor one 
season’s work, for if you fail to reach 
the milepost you invite criticism. 

Third. Don’t fail to keep in toueh with 
city or town affairs. Personal inter- 
views are good to pave the way, followed 
later by delegations of influential, tax- 
paying, voting citizens to represent pub- 
lie sentiment. 

Fourth. Don’t run in debt. Earn your 
money before you spend it. This will 
impress the men with your careful, bus 
inesslike methods. 
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Mrs Lovell White of San Francisco, to whose enthusi- 
astic and persistent work the saving of Telegraph 
Hill and the famous big trees of California is largely 

ue 


Fitth. Don’t reply to adverse eriti- 
cism. Once you have made up your mind 
you are right, go ahead. Diseussion 
never convinces, ‘and when you sueceed 
in aecomplishing what you set out to do 
(and of course you will) the earping 
criticisers will be found to have been 
on your side from the first. 

Sixth. Don’t forget the children. 
are to be the future citi- 
zens and are fine material 
to work with and should 
be educated. 

The “do’s” are: 

First. Do study practi- 
eal methods. 

Second. Do try to inter- 
est others by giving them 
something to do. 

Third. Do make your 
meetings short, interesting 
and entertaining. 

Fourth. Do keep your 
temper and remember that 
soft words turn away 
wrath. 

Fifth. Do remember that 
words of commendation go 
farther than words of erit- 
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Sarah Platt Decker, formerly president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and a host in the muni- 
cipal improvement fight 


your own way, try some other. You will 
soon learn that there is more than one 
way of accomplishing the same results, 
and by pursuing this plan you keep peo- 
ple good-natured, and you will not be 
obliged to make plans and earry them 
out yourself. 

The Improvement Club gradually awoke 
to the faet that it was an important 
factor in accomplishing 
things. The great success 
of the ‘previous year, in 
being able to show some- 
thing tangible for the sea- 
son’s work, opened up a 
flood of suggestions as to 
what should be done at 
onee—and there was 
enough to warrant an ex- 
penditure of an enormous 
amount of time and unpaid 
labor for the benefit of 
the publie, so the exeeu- 
tive eommittee decided 
which should be taken up 
first. 

The station grounds had 
long ago been parked and 


icism. 
Sixth. Do be tactful. If 
you cannot get things done 


Mrs Annie B. Underwood, who has 
succeeded in making Lake City, 
Minnesota, one of the foremost of 
the smaller cities of the West in civic 
improvement work 


were always pointed to with 
pride as one of the beauty 
spots of the city. The rep- 
utation for having the 
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prettiest railroad park for a place of 
its size was quite gratifying, although 
so soon as one left the station and turned 
toward the town the contrast was sur- 
prising, and particularly so when the 
center of the city was reached and one’s 
eyes rested upon a vacant block years ago 
set aside for a park. 

The Improvement Club began to suggest 
bettering conditions and the members of 
the city council were ititerviewed. “They 
reported there were no available funds 
in the treasury. One thousand dollars 
were needed. It was decided to canvass 
the town for money. The business men, 
the Woman’s Literary Club and some of 
the fraternal societies of women sent in 
various sums, and the Improvement Club 
soon had about $1,500 at their disposal. 


Mrs Isaac L. Rice of New York city, who has done 
more than anyone else to make the noise nuisance a 
national issue 
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Mrs Imogen B. Oakley of Philadelphia, whois a zealous 
worker for civic betterment 


With this sum in possession who was 
to spend the money and how? The elub 
urged a park board. There was nothing 
in the constitution and by-laws of the 
city providing for one, it was urged. 
The women claimed there was a state 
law that would cover the situation. More- 
over, as Mrs Underwood sagely remarked, 
there are in every community those who 
are always averse to changing conditions 
from the way they were when they were 
boys. They are afraid of increasing 
taxes, and quite occasionally the loudest 
talkers against the increase of taxation 
do not own a foot of ground, or so little 
that it would be only a matter of a few 
cents more. Men of this elass will talk 
so long and loud that unless the question 
is put to a test what they say will pass 
for publie opinion. 

The city attorney was asked to look 
up the matter, so as to make sure of the 
legality of the proposed proceedings, and 
the state law authorizing the formation 
of a park board was thoroughly examined. 
It was found to cover the ease exactly, 
and a good park board was accordingly 
provided for and elected. Then everyone 
began to talk of “ our park” and to enjoy 
the walks around and through it. By the 
end of the planting season the park was 
quite attractive. 

To show that the effort 
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children was _ not 
wasted, mention 
must be made of 
their doings  inde- 
pendent of the 
mother organization. 
There are two jun- 
ior improvement 
clubs. One of them 
followed the example 
of the older club 
and held an “ old- 
time fair,” and their 
program was a copy 
of the original in 
miniature. This was 
quite a suceess, and 
the little girls were 
able to turn over a 
neat sum the 
older society. On 
asking them how 
they would like to 
see the money ex- 
pended, they thought 
a swing seat would 
be the “nicest” 
thing to have in the 
park. So it was 
purchased, and then 
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in the National League of 
gained her national fame 
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Miss Jessie M. Good of Springfield, Ohio, whose work 
i Improvement Societies 


Mrs M. F. Johnston, president of the famous Art Society of Richmond, Indiana, 
chairman of the Indiana State Federation's committee on art and a vice-president 
of the Amer:can Civic Association 


the park board had 
their first problem, 
for all the children 
under a certain age 
wanted to be in that 
swing, and_ there 
was danger that the 
grass might be 
wholly killed in that 
part of the park. 
Then was born a 
children’s play- 
ground, The use of 
some vacant lots 
across the street was 
secured, and _ the 
park board had no 


_diffieulty in finding 


means for putting 
up additional swings, 
turning poles, ete. 
This place belongs 
entirely to the ehil- 
dren. It has abun- 
dant elbow room for 
all, and there is no 
necessity for the 
restraining injune- 
tion, “ Keep off the 
grass.” 

The second junior 
club gave a play in 
the city hall one 
evening. <As_ both 
clubs were under the 
direet supervision of 
the mothers, the in- 
terest of the parents 

yas gained and held. 

And here is the 
significant statement 
of Lake City’s devel- 
opment: 

“There seems to 
be a growing dispo- 
sition on the part of 
the citizens to keep 
the home grounds in 
good shape, making 
them as attractive as 
possible. Cement 
sidewalks are replac- 
ing wooden ones, the 
back yards are re- 
ceiving attention, the 
weeds are being rap- 
idly eliminated and 
flowers brighten al- 
most every yard. 
The board of health 
keeps a_ watchfu! 
surveillanee over all 
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doubtful places and everything else that 
is a menace to public health.” 

The value of organization, for any 
purpose, according to a Southern student 
of the situation who has had the advan- 
tage of wide observation, seems to be 
generally accepted, and it is not an excep- 
tion to apply it to this class of effort, 
which is so closely associated with social 
life and governmental existence. In deal- 
ing with the people as a whole, they must 
be impressed as a whole, and those who 
grasp most clearly what is most benefi- 
cial for the masses must seek to asso- 
ciate with them others of like compre- 
hension, through’*whom these benefits can 
be extended until, like the little leaven in 
the lump, the entire body is eventually 
brought under their influence. If we 
need greater civic pride as a people, there 
should be clubs or associations to teach 
reciprocal publie duties and obligations 
that will raise the standard of civic 
virtue and create a stronger demand for 
purity in official life. If we want to 
see the city beautiful, we must establish 
city beautiful clubs and then see that 
those clubs become active and effective in 
their efforts to obtain better local environ- 
ments. 

Certain wise city fathers out in Cal- 
ifornia have for some years past appro- 
priated a regular monthly sum to the 
local improvement clubs, which in their 
turn have rendered services of far greater 
value. The city clerk of Petaluma, one 
of these towns, stated in reply to my 
inquiry that fifty dollars a month is al- 
lowed to the Improvement Club, with the 
understanding that it shall be used for 
keeping up the two plazas. Several years 
ago these were in a bad condition, but 
now, thanks to the ladies, two more beau- 
tiful parks cannot be found in the state. 

The experience of Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, must be told very briefly. Not 
because it does not deserve more space, 
but it is so long and eventful that if 
rigorous watch is not kept it will over- 
run the whole story. 

Tt was just about ten years ago when 
a number of women of Carlisle met to 
consider a matter of importance—that 
of town cleanliness, the cleanliness of 
the larger home. What did they do? 
A civie club was formed, and before six 
months had passed its membership ex- 
ceeded 150. As the matter of town bet- 
terment is a personal one, and as every- 
body must do his own share, the ladies 
of Carlisle got after the housekeepers and 
janitors of publie buildings, and asked 
each and every one of them to make the 


places in their charge examples of clean- 
liness. People who kept street stands 
and the renters of market stalls were 
urged to the same effect, and soon things 
took on a different appearance. 

An ordinance forbidding the throwing 
of litter on the streets was prepared, 
introduced in the council and passed. 

Five years rolled away, and Carlisle 
had changed its appearance. An anti- 
spitting ordinance, prepared by the 
ladies, has been passed by the council. 
Billboards, publie dumps and many objec- 
tionable business signs have been removed. 
An observant stranger would have no- 
ticed that whereas meats and fruits had 
formerly been exposed to the flies, they 
were now covered by netting. And through 
the streets during the warm seasons one 
ean see a huge sprinkler, with the name 
of the civie club painted on it. 

Then a Children’s League of Good Citi- 
zenship was formed. The membership ran 
near to the two thousand mark. One-half 
hour a month was given in all the schools 
to the members of the educational com- 
mittee of the elub. During this period 
they addressed the children, to awaken 
their interest in the town and its welfare. 

To stimulate an interest in trees and 
flowers, the club gives premiums each year 
for shade and fruit trees planted. 

The vacant spots of Carlisle bloom 
with flowers. Along the stone walls of 
yards during the summer one ean see 
clambering nasturtiums and other flow- 
ers. Upon the lawns of the public 
schools the club has placed flowers, vines 
and hedges. 

For four years, a savings department 
was condueted, where savings from one 
cent upward were received. Sub-stations 
were established in four stores and dur- 
ing its existence thousands of dollars were 
eared for. The department was discon- 
tinued with the opening of a savings 
department in the town bank. Under the 
club’s auspices, during the summer, open- 
air entertainments are given. 

And then there is a kindergarten, a 
beautiful, cheerful, sunny place. 

The membership of the elub now ex- 
ceeds 300. Mrs Edward W. Biddle, the 
president, who has been a leading spirit, 
has also been active in inaugurating sim- 
ilar movements in other communities, and 
now, as president of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is in a 
position to be still more widely useful in 
promoting the right sort of practical 
town spirit. 

Civie improvement has to be described 
rather than defined, and what has been 
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herein recounted tells the story far bet- 
ter than a volume of definition, The 
following letter is one of the most effect- 
ive summaries I have seen for a long 
while, and it may readily be adopted at 
onee as a platform and a definition. It 
was not written for publieation and there- 
fore has a freshness and informality 
which greatly enhance its value: 

“Your favor of July 21 is at hand. In 
thinking over what has occurred in our 
little city during the last two years, it 
is with pleasure that I note some changes 
in eivie conditions which are worthy of 
mention. 

“ First, I would name the uses to whieh 
our largest park is being put. For years 
it has been a waste space in the commu- 
nity. Today it is dotted with tennis 
courts and has at least one baseball 
ground, which is in daily use, and weekly 
evening concerts, which a large number 
of people attend during the season. I[ 
also note a tendeney toward beautifying 
private and publie grounds. Several of 
our manufacturers have caught the spirit 
and are planting shrubbery and making 
kindred improvements, which are making 
our places of business really centers of 
attraction. 

“One or two churehes have thought 
enough of this world and its affairs to 
place flowers and shrubs in their grounds, 
thus making the barren spots to blos- 
som for the good of all. 

“There has been a marked tendency 
toward improvement in school grounds. 
Several new schools have been found 
necessary during the past two years and 
in every ease, not ample, but considerable, 
playground has been provided. The old 
habit was to ha¥e the building and walks 
practically cover the grounds, but our 
board of education is eonvineed that the 
play outside of the sehool is as helpful 
to the children as the instruction inside. 
At any rate, the two should be combined. 

“These are some of the changes that 
have oceurred during the past two years, 
and indieate, I am sure, a_tendeney 
toward betterment of conditions.” 

Certainly what has herein been set 
dowa is essentially woman’s work. She 
so recognizes it. We have seen what has 
been accomplished in two cities through 
the intelligent, inspiring initiative of two 
women. Richmond, Indiana, owes its 
artistic revival and its improvement in- 
spiration to a modest Quaker lady, Mrs 
M. F. Johnston. As president of the now 
justly famed Richmond Art Society, as 
chairman of the Indiana State Federa- 
tion’s committee on art, as a vice-pres- 


ident of the American Civie Association, 
as a successful speaker and an effective 
writer, she has aroused and guided inter- 
2sted women to larger usefulness, to a 
deeper appreciation of their duties as 
housekeepers of the larger home. 

Mrs Isaae L. Rice has made the noise 
nuisanee a national issue and has empha- 
sized woman’s responsibility for quietness 
in the home. Mrs Lovell White of San 
Franciseo, helped to save Telegraph Hil! 
and the big trees of California, as well 
as to lead her feliow-workers to intelligent 
activity for outdoor art. Mrs Charles H. 
Sergel of Chicago within a week enlisted 
forty organizations in a campaign against 
the Illinois Central smoke nuisanee; and 
within another week seeured through the 
women enlisted 40,000 signatures asking 
the Chieago council to take effective ac- 
tion. As a result of her activity the abate- 
ment of the smoke nuisance along the line 
of the Illinois Central has been made a 
paramount issue in Chicago. 

Mrs Caroline Bartlett Crane, of Kal- 
amazoo, who has a justly famed reputa- 
tion for always answering letters, has 
been a veritable Edison in inventing 
ways and means for interesting her 
people in civie work. She has inau- 
gurated a movement for a garden for 
every home, for back-yard and window 
gardens, for children’s home and school 
gardens, for back-yard sanitation, for 
farming in the eity, for junior civie 
leagues, for visiting nurses, for meat 
inspection, ete. 

Miss Jessie M. Good’s work in Spring- 
field, Ohio, gained national fame through 
her work in the National League of Im- 
provement Societies, since merged in the 
American Civie Association; but I shall 
have to stop right here in personal ref- 
erences, or my article will have no end. 
There are over three thousand local im- 
provement societies, the great majority of 
which are composed of women. These 
organizations are working steadily and 
effectively toward making their larger 
homes more worthy and acceptable places 
in which to live. The General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs has taken up the work, 
and through a committee on civies, of 
which Mrs E. F. Moulton, of Moulton 
Hall, Warren, Ohio, and Mrs William S. 
Major, of Shelbyville, Indiana, are the 
chairman and vice-chairman, has entered 
actively into the work. Its co-operation 
with organizations like the American Civie 
Association bids fair not only to give 
fresh impetus, but a new direction to 
the desire of woman to be more generally 
useful as a member of the larger family. 
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** You better look out—they’re catching I” 


Maysie’s Measles 


By Gelett Burgess 


Illustrated by Harry Linnell 


AYSIE!” “Yes, ma.” 
“What are you do- 
ing?” “ Paper dolls.” 
Maysie did not look 
up. “Well, I want 
you to pick up those 
chips and blocks round 
by the ell, now.” “But it’s vacation!” 

“Never mind; and you must do some 
practicing today, too.” 

“Oh, dear; they’s only two weeks lett. 
I should think I might have some time 
to play in!” 

“Put up your dolls, now, and get in 
the chips!” 

Maysie, pouting, slowly arranged her 
paper dolls in the blank book where she 
had been pasting in her furniture, eut 
from the advertisements of the magazines. 
Slowly she shut the book, and slowly put 
it away upon the shelf in the closet. 
Slowly she walked outdoors to where the 
new ell, covered with fresh yellow shin- 
gles, shimmered in the sun. She gath- 
ered up her blue apron and began picking 
up chips, amusing herself meanwhile with 
reciting, with much emphasis: 


“My eyes are blue and yours are 
black; my eyes are black and yours are 
blue; ‘my eyes are blue and yours are 
blue; my eyes are black and yours are 
black.” It was the complicated variation 
of a game she had been practicing for 
weeks with Luey. Each tried to put the 
other out; for, when Maysie said “ blue” 
Luey should say “ black.” 

Before the apron was filled, and while 
Maysie was still mumbling the formula 
to herself, Lucy herself appeared, coming 
down the road. Maysie trilled to her. 

“Come on and help!” cried Maysie. 

Luey leaned over the fence, but did 
not come nearer. 

“T dassent,” she said. “ Helen’s got 
the measles.” 

_ “What of it?” said Maysie, approach- 
ing. 

Luey withdrew. “ You better look out 
—they’re catching!” 

“ Have you got ’em?”’ 

“No; but ma said not to go near any- 
body till I was sure I wasn’t going to 
be took sick too. They won’t let me go 
near her.” 
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Maysie examined the little pariah euri- 
ously. But she seemed no different than 
usual, 

“Ts it very bad?” 

“Oh, no. It only takes about two 
weeks; but you have to be kep’ in a 
dark room for three days. Helen’s in 
the spare room, now.” 

“What’s she doing?” 

“Playing with her hands.” 

Maysie laughed, and came nearer. 
* Pooh, I ain’t afraid!’ she boasted. 

But Luey was conscientious, and not 
a little proud of the danger she carried. 
She withdrew with dignity. 

“T might be took sick any time,” she 
said. “Zhen you'd be sorry. I have 
to be outdoors all the time in the fresh 
air.” 

“Too bad it’s vaeation, ain’t it?” said 
Maysie. “Anybody can play outdoors 
now.” 

“You ain’t playing, are you?” said 
Luey, with sareasm. 

It reminded Maysie bitterly of her 
wrongs. “ No, and I got to praetice, too! 
Say, Luey, how do you know when you’ve 

t ’em?” 

“Blotches on your face come. And 
headaches, and your nose runs just like 
you gui a eold. I feel kind of funny in 
my nose already.” 

“Tt’s mean to have to be sick in vaca- 
tion,” said Maysie. 


“Tt’s mean any time. It’s horrid. 


Helen is erying all the time. She got 
7em from Nan Bryant. Ma says I ought 
to have had ’em when I was five. Did 
you ever have ’em, Maysie?” 

“T don’t remember. I guess noi. -Do 
they hurt?” 

“Tt’s awful. 
Helen !” 

“Perhaps I better go in,” said Maysie, 
abruptly. “Ma ’ll be waiting for these 
chips, and I got to practice. I hope 
you haven’t got ’em yet.” 

Luey walked off, evineing great impor- 
tance, and Maysie immediately went to 
her mother and related the news. Her 
mother only smiled. Maysie was sur- 
prised to have her show so little interest. 

“Go and practice -now for a half an 
hour.” 

“But it’s vacation!” 

“ That’s no reason why you should for- 
get all you’ve learned.” 

Maysie reluctantly went to the piano 
and sat down on the stool with a pettish 
flounee of her skirts. “ Do, sol, me, do, 
me, sol,” she began to iterate. This five- 
finger exercise she kept up for a while 
languidly, until she tried to fit to its tune 
the words of her game—* My eyes are 
blue and yours are black.” But the meter 
did not fit. She sought for words more 
rhythmie, and began, “J don’t want to 
prae-tice, ZI don’t want to prac-tice.” 
This not only fitted the notes, but her 
sentiments, and she went over and over, 


You ought to heard 
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changing it up a note, down a note, into 
a sort of minor and back to major. 

This, however, did not long amuse her, 
so she got out her book of paper dolls 
and sat them upon the keys to watch them 
bob up and down and fall sidewise as 
she played. She was rescued, finally, by 
her mother’s coming in and asking her 
to go to the store for a yeast cake. As 
anything was better than practicing, May- 
sie made no great objection, permitting 
herself to remark, only, that if there was 
one thing she hated to go for, it was a 
yeast cake. She didn’t mind going for 
anything else. But she did wish she 
could have her vacation to play in. No, 
not to play on the piano in, either. She 
wanted to go up to the brick kiln in the 
grove. Might she go there tomorrow? 
Why not? Finally, taking alarm at her 
mother’s impatience, she bolted off to the 
store. 

That night, at supper time, her mother 
showed that the news had not been so 
unimportant as Maysie had thought. 

“ Pa,” said her mother, “ Helen Brown’s 
down with the measles.” 

Her father reached for the buckwheat 
cakes, stuck in his fork and drew off 
four, saying only, “ H’m?” 

“T suppose they’s going to be a spell 
of it amongst the children round here,” 
Maysie’s mother went on. 

“?Twon’t do any great harm,” said 
Maysie’s father. 

“If they’d only all have it before 
school commences, it might do a sight 0’ 

d. 

“ Well, we’ve all had it, ain’t we?” 

“ Why, don’t you know Maysie’s never 
had the measles?” Maysie’s mother 
poised her fork in midair on the way to 
her mouth. 

“ Mebbe she’s too old for it now, then.” 

“Why o’ course she ain’t! Grown-up 
folks ketch it, even, sometimes!” 

For a moment neither spoke; then, 
after thinking awhile she remarked med- 
itatively, “If Maysie’s goin’ to have the 
measles, I wish’d she’d ketch ’em right 
now. It'll be awfully inconvenient to 
have to nurse her in September, just 
when I want to put up those erab apples 
and wild grapes.” 

“Oh sho’! She ain’t a-going to have 
’em. Keep her out in the air and she'll 
be all right. Don’t go to work and bor- 
row trouble!” 

“That’s just it. I’d like to borrow a 
little and have it off my mind! Maysie’s 
bound to come down with the measles 
when school begins, anyway. I tell you 
what I’m goin’ to do, Elijah; ’m going 
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to send her over to the Brown’s and jest 
naturally have it over with before school 
opens. Then she’ll be out of the way and 
I can do my work.” 

Maysie, who had been listening in 
wonder, now set up an emphatic protest. 
“But I don’t want to have the measles!” 
she wailed. “I don’t want to be took 
sick at all!” 

“Oh, everybody’s got to have the 
measles. You won’t be a big girl till 
you have ’em,” said her mother. “ Don’t 
you want to ever grow up?” 

“Not that way,” said Maysie. 

“It’s the only way they is that I know 
of. It gets rid of your bad blood, and 
you'll be all the better for it. You see.” 

Maysie’s father grinned. “ You’ll like 
it,” he added. 

To Maysie this sounded sinister. The 
project alarmed her. She felt as she 
always had when the subject of a loose 
tooth was mentioned. She feared imme- 
diately that the thing, like pulling the 
tooth, was inevitable, and a black fore- 
boding came over her. She reached over 
and clutched at her mother’s sleeve. 

“Oh, ma, don’t please! I’m seared!” 

“That’s all right, May; the sooner 
you get sick the sooner you get well.” 

“ But it’s vacation! I don’t want to be 
sick in vacation!” Maysie pleaded. 

“Not if you have eurrant jelly and 
butter toast?” said her mother, insinuat- 
ingly. “TI tell you what I’ll do; I’ll let 
you have my olive-wood workbox to play 
with all the time you’re in bed.” 

“ And the silver tape measure—and the 
gramophone?” Maysie determined to 
drive as good a bargain as possible while 
her mother was conciliatory. 

“Oh, yes, anything you want.” 

Pa added, wickedly, “ You won’t want 
much but to be let alone, I guess.” 

“Now, pa!” Maysie’s mother expostu- 
lated. 

“Will my face come out all over 
blotches?” she inquired fearfully. 

“Oh, they'll go away. It ain’t really 
being sick at all. Now, I tell you what 
you do. You run over to the Brown’s 
right after supper, and you tell Mis’ 
Brown that you want to see Helen, ’cause 
you want to ketch the measles. That’s a 
good girl.” 

Maysie obeyed, and, without hope, if 
without fear, knocked at Mrs Brown’s 
door and was admitted. A smell of dis- 
infeetant greeted her nostrils. 

“Good evening, Mrs Brown; I’ve come 
to ketch the measles. Ma sent me.” 

Maysie modestly assumed a martyr’s 
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pose, her eyes cast down, her hands be- 
hind her back. 

“Do tell!’ Mrs Brown exclaimed. 
“Are you sure your mother wants you 
to come here?” 

“She made me come. Is Helen very 
bad?” 

“Why Helen’s in a dark room, now. 
I s’pose she’ll be glad to have company, 
if your ma really wants you'to see her. 
Why, I been keepin’ Luey away from 
her so’s she wouldn’t ketch ’em. But I 
s’pose you can go in, if you want to.” 
Luey appeared, wiping her mouth with 
her napkin, and gazed at the victim envi- 
ously. It was Maysie, now, who was 
important and held the center of the 
stage. Maysie played up to it nobly, and 
patronized her friend. 

“You can kiss me good-by, Luey, if 
you want to,” she said. “ You dassent 
come near me after I’ve been to see 
Helen, ’cause you’ll ketch it off me, you 
know.” Maysie’s revenge was sweet. 
Luey shrugged her shoulders and per- 
mitted Maysie to earry off the honors 
without a reply. 

Helen Brown was only five years old, 
and, ordinarily, beneath Maysie’s notice, 
except when she wished an errand done, 
or an assistant in her games. But her 
malady had given Helen prestige, and, 
for the time being, Maysie treated her 
as an equal. It was rather exciting, too, 


for the room was mysteriously dim and 
dangerous, with only the faint twilight 
illuminating it. Helen was convalescent 
ag impatient. She greeted Maysie nois- 

“Say, was it very bad, Helen?” May- 
sie asked. “I’m going to have ’em, too.” 

“T hate it,’ said Helen. “It’s lots 
worse’n a cold, and your eyes hurt, and 
you’re thirsty all the time, and they won’t 
let you have water enough. Can you 
play eat’s cradle in the dark? I ean.” 

“T never tried it. I’m going to have 
currant jelly and toast and ma’s olive- 
wood workbox when I come down with 
it. 

“Pooh, that’s nothing. You won’t want 
to play much. Is Lucy broke out yet?” 

“Oh, I’m going to have ’em long before 
I’m going to get ’em a-pur- 
pose. 
Despite this vaunt, Maysie kept as far 
away as possible, and sat, erect and 
formal, upon a straight-backed chair near 
the window. From time to time she put 
her handkerchief to her nose, ostensibly 
to wipe it. In point of fact she was 
trying not to breathe any more than pos- 
sible. 

“Oh, you won’t have to try very hard. 
Why, I caught ’em from Nannie Bryant 
just by looking at her!” 

“Didn’t you even touch her?’ May- 
sie withdrew her gaze, which had been 


“* Good evening, Mrs Brown; I’ve come to ketch the measles. Ma sent me’” 
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fixed steadily in the dimness, and now 
out the window to where Lucy was 
jumping rope in the yard. 

“T only just tagged her once,” said 
Helen. She then left such mild prevar- 
ication and plunged into fiction boldly. 
“T noticed when I run through the air 
she had breathed that it smelled funny. 
I might a-known!” 

Maysie sniffed suspiciously. Was it 
the odor of the disinfectant, or the med- 
icine, or what? 

“Pa says they’s little bugs carry it,” 
said Helen. 

“T know. Gurms.” Maysie was thor- 
oughly unhappy. “I guess I better go, 
now, ma Ill be expecting me.” 

“ Ain’t you goin’ to touch me?” Helen 
inquired. “ All you need is to touch skin. 
That’s the way I got it. Just your little 
finger ’Il do it.” 

“T thought you caught ’em by look- 
ing?” Maysie replied scornfully. 

“Well, I thought you wanted to be 
sure. But I guess you’ll have 
it all right.” 

“How does it begin?” 

“Oh, your nose runs.” 

Maysie hastily put up her 
handkerchief. 

“And your eyes get bad.” 

Maysie’s eyes opened wide. 

“T guess if you kissed me 
you’d have it right off!” 

“Oh, I ain’t in a hurry,” 
said Maysie. “So long as I 
get it before school, ma don’t 
care. She only wants to spoil 
my vacation,” she added bit- 
terly, as she left. 

The next day, as soon as 
she had got up, she seruti- 
nized her face in the glass, 
carefully. No blotches on her 
face yet, and her eyes seemed 
normal. Did her head ache 
a little? She was almost in- 
clined to think it did, but 
refused to give in to it. Her mother gave 
her a glance only, and then sent her on an 
errand. This was too much. It was un- 
fair, Maysie thought, for one who was 
deliberately sacrificed to the measles, and 
in vacation, too, to have to do chores as 
well. There was a little pleasure in it, 
however, when, passing Lucy on the way, 
Luey crossed the street hurriedly, and 
would only shout across to her. Maysie 
now felt that she was really dangerous, 
and gloried in her power. 

“raid cat!” she screamed, and walked 
superbly down the street. 
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When she got home, she grew morbid. 
She examined herself in the glass every 
half hour, and spent the forenoon marking 
atrocious blotches on her paper dolls with 
colored crayons. She gazed at the little 
family with the pride of a newly fledged 
doctor. Estelle Beatrice was her favorite, 
and Estelle Beatrice’s complexion resem- 
bled, in hues, the map of the United 
States in Maysie’s little geography. She 
eut out six or seven beds from the adver- 
tisements in the papers, and pasted them 
in a new page of her scrapbook, and 


* Maysie drank deep of melancholy, and enjoyed it * 


placed all the paper patients in them, 
side by side. Maysie drank deep of mel- 
ancholy, and enjoyed it. 

‘In the afternoon she was asked to pick 
huckleberries on the hill. Ordinarily she 
would have liked to do it, but because 
she had to, and that while ill, or nearly 
so, made the thing seem grotesquely un- 
just and unpleasant. She brooded over it 


for an hour before she went, and it 
seemed more of a trialevery minute. Onthe 
way she stopped and asked Lucy to come 
with her, willing even to relinquish her 
own superiority for the sake of company. 
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“You can keep away from me, if you 
want to, and I’ll promise to breathe the 
other way.” But Luey preferred, at this 
crisis, to treat Maysie as a leper unfit 
to associate with. Maysie walked up the 
hill with indignation and anger in her 
heart. Once in the pasture, however, she 
forgot all about her sorrow, and quite 
enjoyed it. 

“Ain’t it time for me to break out 
yet, ma?” she asked upon her return. 

“Oh, merey, no, not for a few days,” 
said her mother. “ But you better go and 
see Nannie Bryant right away, so’s to 
be sure. I expect Helen’s past the stage 
when she’d give it to you.” 

Maysie did as she was told, reluctantly, 
fearfully, now; for Nan was in bed, and 
it was more serious, always, when one 
was in bed. Nan’s face was blotched 
with red spots. Maysie gazed at them 
with furtive curiosity. Mrs Bryant had 
laughed when she took the visitor in, and 
seemed unable to grasp the gravity of 
the situation. So the Roman soldiers 
laughed when Christian virgins were led 
into the arena to be devoured by wild 
beasts. There was a tumbler of some- 
thing that looked like water on the table, 
and it was covered with a piece of paper, 
and the spoon stuck out. Maysie won- 
dered how it tasted. Nan was disinelined 
to talk. Her eyes were swollen and 
heavy, and she kept folding and refolding 
her handkerehief on the coverlid. Con- 
versation is always foreed, in a sick room, 
and Maysie was oppressed by her own 
forebodings as well. She had never liked 
Nan Bryant, anyway. Mrs Bryant, how- 
ever, soon took her away, and gave her 
some molasses candy with peanuts in it. 

“Don’t you be scared, Maysie,” said 
Mrs Bryant. “It ain’t no worse’n a bad 
cold, and you'll soon be over it.” 

“Don’t people ever die of the measles?” 
Maysie asked, her mouth full of molasses 
candy. 

“Oh, land, no! The only thing is to 
be careful of your eyes and not strain 

That hint was enough for Maysie, and 
all the way home she pictured herself 
struek stone blind, groping about the 
house, and perhaps later having a little 
trained dog to eseort her about town while 
she walked by inches, tapping a stiek in 
front of her, with a sign, “I am blind,” 
whieh she had seen, onee, on a beggar 
in the eity. Perhaps then her mother 
would be sorry that she had deliberately 
exposed her to such a peril. But Maysie 
would forgive her sweetly, and say, 


“ Never mind, mother dear, [ am happy 
and contented, and perhaps it was all for 
the best—” “ Maysie!” A voice startled 
her from her reverie. It was Lucey ealling 
her from across the street. To Maysie’s 
surprise, Lucy, instead of keeping at a 
safe distance, approached boldly. 

“Have you got ’em yet?” Lucy asked. 

“N-no,” Maysie had to admit. 

“TJ have,” Lucy proclaimed, jubilantly, 
“ My nose is running awful, and I think 
I’m begun to blotch on my cheeks. You 
look there.” 

“Pooh! Those are only freckles!” 

“Well, my head aches, anyway. I’m 
going to go home and tell mother.” 

“T don’t feel very well myself,” May. 
sie admitted now. “I been to see Nan 
Bryaut, and her room smelt awful!” 

“Did you?” Luey edged away again, 

“Tt takes three days, Mrs Bryant says. 
so probaly I'll be down with ’em on 
Thursday morning. You see.” 

“ Well, I’ll probaly be sick myself be- 
fore then,” said Luey. 

“T don’t care if you are,” said Maysie. 
“ Anyway, yours are just aecident. You 
didn’t eatch ’em a-purpose like I did!” 

Luey stuck out her tongue. “I can 
ketch ’em without even trying!” 

“Please don’t breathe on me, Lucy,” 
said Maysie, stiffly. 

“Don’t you breathe yorself, then!” 
Youw’re just as bad as I am! I thought 
you wanted to eateh thé measles!” 

“So I do, but not from you.” Maysie’s 
temper was strained to the breaking 
point. Lucy, out of very spite, blew a 
mighty breath at her, and walked away. 

The next day, though Maysie anxiously 
awaited her first symptoms, none ap- 
peared. What at first she hailed as a 
suspicious eruption proved to be only a 
tiny pimple. She thought her eyes ached, 
but, at breakfast, when her mother asked 
her ahout them, Maysie found that she 
had forgotten all about it. Another or- 
deal was necessary, and this time Maysie’s 
mother sent her to a house on the edge 
of the village where four children were 
down with the epidemic. Maysie accepted 
the mission stoically now, accustomed to 
danger. On the way, however, she heard 
that Luey had “come down” with the 
measles. This worried her a little. Be- 
fore, she had, so to speak, pursued a 
phantom peril. She was now like a 
soldier under fire who had seen his first 
comrade fall. 

The family was poor, and the house 
was dirty. The four children, two of 
whom were twins, occupied two beds in 
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one room. Mrs Moriarty displayed them, 
proud of her calamity. 

“It’s a lucky thing for me that they 
was all took at the one time, and just 
while they was all under foot, too,” she 
said to Maysie. “ The Lord knows what 
I'd a-done if they strung out one after the 
other for two months running. I don’t 
have to pay the doctor any more than 
for the one of them now, and they all 
has the same bottle o’ medicine. It makes 
me laugh, sometimes, to see them all 
stretched out together all day!” 

This, to Maysie, was brutal. Mrs Mo- 
riarty should, by rights, moan and bewail 
her fate instead of making the best of 
it in this wise. Maysie inspected the 
patients, one by one, without risking a 
too near approach. There was a fearful 
fascination about them, and, by this time, 
Maysie considered herself 2x connois- 
seur in measles. The crude symptoms 
with which she had invested her paper 
dolls new seemed amateurish and per- 
fervid. 

She considered Patrick the best speci- 
men; his face was a brilliant searlet, 
poeked with a close pattern of smallish 
marks. Hennessy, the next, had only a 
light attack. He was flushed, and his 
eyes were badly swollen, but his case 
was far from perfect. The fwins, Lorna 
and Bridget, might have been merely 
sleeping naturally. Maysie, on the whole, 
was disappointed with the exhibition. 

The next day no symptoms on Maysie. 
Her mother was a bit discouraged, her 
father was inclined to joke. There were 
a few more eases, though, for Maysie to 
visit, and her mother insisted upon her 
going. Time was passing, and school 
would open in a week now. So Maysie 
continued her pilgrimage. several 
places she encountered the doctor, and 
the first time she told him of her quest 
he laughed  uproariously. 
The second time he took out 
a small atomizer and 
squirted something red and 
sweet into her throat and 
up her nostrils. She now 
knew all the symptoms, and 
went about feeling of her 
throat to see if it were sore. 

“You ain’t been over to 


see Lucey, yet,” said her mother, one day. 
“You must catch ’em, now you've started, 
for [ won’t have more’n time to put up 
them crab apples and grapes as it is!” 

But here Maysie drew the line. Luey 
was too “stuck up.” Lucey had sent mes- 
sages to Maysie by Helen, now recovered, 
inviting her to eall and see her face, 
which was beautifully pitted, but there 
was evidence of a pride in her disease 
that Maysie could not stomach. If she 
succeeded in getting the measles, she 
wouldn’t give Luey the satisfaction of 
knowing that she had caught them from 
her. 

Nan Bryant recovered and appeared on 
the street, but still Maysie, leading a 
charmed life, walked abroad well and fit. 


Mingled with her search for infection 
Maysie’s mother made many errands. 


Maysie spent the last precious days of 
vacation in cleaning out the henhouse, in 
packing away clothes in camphor, in eol- 
lecting seeds from the garden, and in 


many other tiresome and unnecessary 
things. She almost longed for school to 
begin. 


Every day her mother inspected her, 
taking her to a front window to look at 


her face. Maysie even got to pretend 
that her eyes were bad, just to gloat 


over her mother’s disappointment when 
they turned out to be all right after all. 
Finally her mother gave it up, and made 
up her mind that Maysie was immune. 


School had begun, three days ago, but 
Maysie, gay and debonair, roamed the 


village in seareh of amusement. The 
epidemic was almost over, and nearly 
every other child was now at school. 


Maysie was on her way to the briek 
kiln in the grove, her serapbook full of 
paper dolls in one hand and a doughnut 
in the other, when she met the doctor. 

“Hello, Maysie, why 
aren’t you at school?” he in- 
quired, 

“They won't let me. 
got to keep out in the fresh 
air. My ma’s come down 
with the measles!” 

And Maysie, happy and 
eare-free, tripped nimbly on 
her way. 
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T IS a gray day, more 
snow is coming. Shouts 
arise under the window, 
a soft snowball flattens 
against the pane, while 
a call comes, “ Mother, 
Mother, please look out!” 
You hurriedly raise the sash to see the 
children standing near the dog kennel 
‘with Roy, the collie, close beside them. 
‘All three are looking intently at a small 
object on the ground not far distant, 

hile Roy wags his tail with great cor- 
diality. 

Seeing you, Marjorie tiptoes cautiously 
‘under the window saying, “ Please come 
lout ;#it’s a teeny, weeny little bird with 
a white face and black hair and it’s 
talking away like anything, and picking 
Roy’s dinner bone; he don’t care a bit, 
but just laughs and wags. The bird isn’t 
one bit like the street sparrows in town; 
do you think he’s come out of a cage and 
lost his way? ’Cause, if he has, we’d bet- 
ter help him, Mother.” 

You cannot see very distinetly, but you 
are thoroughly interested; so, getting a 
hat and wrap, you go down to the strip 
of garden that separates your home from 
the vacant lot upon the corner, where 
some gnarled apple trees and a tangle 
of old shrubs and briers about a ruined 
cellar tell the tale of a vanished farm. 
By this time, the bird has left the bone 
from which he was picking almost invis- 
ible shreds of meat, and is hanging up- 
side down on the frozen twig of a lilae 
bush that overhangs the kennel. As you 
come near, with a rapid motion, half 
spring, half flip of wings, he gains a 
higher twig and calls, “ Chickadee-chick- 
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adee-dee-dee ” in your face. The cheer- 
ful call and his strikingly marked plum- 
age of black, white and gray, bring back 
in a hazy sort of way a magazine article 
upon some winter birds to be seen in 
city parks. You had not paid much 
attention to it, because you seldom went 
to the park—never in winter; and so, 
when Marjorie begs to know the little 
bird’s name, you answer, somewhat du- 
biously, that it is called a chickadee, and 
that it isn’t an eseaped cage bird that 
has lost its way, but probably has a 
home somewhere about. 

Instantly a shower of bewildering 
questions from Marjorie, Brother and a 
little friend falls about you. “ Where 
is the bird’s home?” 

“Ts it a nest, or in a box?” 

“Why doesn’t it freeze at night, or 
the snow smother it?” 

“ Has it any children?” 

“ What would it find to eat if Roy had 
not left some meat on the bone?” 

While you are recovering yourself, half 
a dozen more chickadees join the first and 
together they whirl over toward the old 
apple trees in the corner field, more like 
wind-blown leaves than little bits of live 
flesh with very warm blood in their veins, 
and warm air in the hollows of their 
fragile bones to help them fly. 

“Do come with us to watch them, 
Mother; I’ll make a hole in the fence for 
you,” added Brother, gallantly removing 
a loose rail and inviting you by example 
to squeeze through. 

Before you know it, you are wading 
and stumbling through the uneven snow 
of the fields, where the white surface is 
unbroken except by the sturdy brown 
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OUTSIDE THE WINDOW 


stalks of weeds and grasses that hold aloft 
their seeds for the wind to seatter. On 
ahead you see more birds, not only chick- 
adees, but several others, in soft shades 
of gray or black and white, that you 
do not in any way recognize. Not only is 
your curiosity awakened, but you feel a 
certain exhilaration born of the keen air 
and the presence of the winged life in an 
outdoors that you, perhaps, had thought 
not only lifeless but sullen. 

The chickadees light on the ends of the 
old apple twigs, where they scan every 
joint and crevice for the dormant insects 
and larve on which they feed. There is 
something moving up and down the trunk 
of the tree. For a moment you think it a 
large gray mouse, then see that it is a 
bird, somewhat larger than the chickadee, 
with much black on the top of its head, 
white cheeks and breast, a blue-gray back, 
and black and white wing markings. At 
the moment that you notice its tail 
is very short while its beak is long and 
strong, it calls, “ Quank-quank” loudly 
and disappears around the tree, while 
following almost in its wake comes still 
another bird with a curiously mottled and 
striped black and white back and a bril- 
liant searlet band across the nape of the 
neck. This proceeds up the trunk with a 
sidewise motion, its body keeping close 
at the tail, by which it seemed to brace 
itself, while it throws back its head and 
hammers away at the bark with no little 
foree. 

“ What is that one?” whispers Brother, 
tugging at your arm. “ There’s another 
one just like it a little farther up, only 
it hasn’t any red tie.” 

Then you confess that you do not 
know, but wish you did. Meanwhile, 
somebody in fluttering petticoats going 
along the main road, mounts the rail 
fence, waves a scarf in the air, and 
dropping easily over, comes toward you 
with firm, elastic tread. You see that it 
is Beatrix Price, a bright young college 
woman, who sacrificed what is called a 
brilliant career to come back and teach 
in her native town, in order to be with 
and cheer her invalid mother. Brother 
> one of hér pupils, and fairly adores 

er. 

“What is Mrs Hale doing in this field 
without overshoes, and a snowstorm only 
the other side of the river woods?” she 
asks, making you realize, not only that 
you had come out in house shoes, but the 
truth of what Brother once said, that 
Miss Trix saw everything all at once. 

You point toward the old tree and econ- 
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fide in her your total inability to answer 
the children’s questions. 

“Oh, so you’ve discovered the jolly 
little birds, or did they discover you? 
Chickadees, a white-breasted nuthatch with 
the short tail, a pair of downy woodpeck- 
ers, the male with a red neckband,” and, 
craning her neck a bit, “some slate-col- 
ored juncoes feeding on the grass seeds 
down yonder with—I can’t quite identify 
the others; do you happen to have a 
pair of opera glasses at the house, Mrs 
Hale? May I go up and get them?” 

Brother proffers his services. When 
he returns, Miss Beatrix seizes the ease, 
and quickly adjusting the glasses, which, 
with collegiate enthusiasm blended with 
precision, she pronounces “ fine binocu- 
lars, with a jointed bridge that will fit 
any nose,” gazes steadily down the slope 
where some brown leaves are apparently 
being blown about among the weeds. 

“Yes, they are snowflakes, or snow 
buntings,” she says presently ; “ a sure sign 
of a coming storm that has driven them 
from their summer home farther north; 
see in what exquisite shades of leaf 
browns and white they are feathered.” 

You take the glasses almost eagerly and 
look in silence for several minutes, as 
through them the neglected corner field 
becomes transformed and is drawn close 
to you like a picture that is suddenly 
illuminated. Every stalk of grass and 
weed stands out against snow that is a 
mass of brilliant crystals. The birds, hud- 
dled in a hollow, are industriously glean- 
ing from some low weeds; a little larger 
than the English sparrow, of which they 
are cousins, they have the compact build 
of the family, and wear their winter 
plumage of rusty brown streaked with 
black; the whitish wings and tail are 
edged with soft brown and the under- 
parts are white. In summer, in its nest- 
ing haunts in the far north, where this 
little bird builds his nest of roots, grass 
and mosses in a ground hollow, even well 
up into the Aretie region, the snowflake 
wears a brave coat of clear black and 
white. After the nesting season, he 
moults his nest-worn feathers and leaves 
his cold home to become a rover until the 
dawn of spring, traveling about in search 
of seeds that are not buried under the 
snow, and keeping ahead of blinding 
storms. He makes visits as far south as 
Georgia and Kansas, and it is during 
these trips that we see them. 

A junco slips into your field of vision. 
You have in the last few minutes become 
aeeustomed to foeusing the glass on dis- 
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tant objects, and instantly, from the 
blurred gray mass that seemed only a 
shadow on the snow, the bird stands out, 
clear slate-gray above, white below, the 
bill flesh color, a quite unusual hue; while, 
as he flirts his tail, you notice that the 
two outer feathers are pure white. 

“The chickadee tells you his name,” 
says Beatrix, who is looking over your 
shoulder, “ but those white tail feathers 
spell the name junco just as plainly when 
once you know it. He is another one of 
the sparrow family, who, being a seed 
eater, can live wherever seeds are found, 
and defy the weather. Though his sum- 
mer nesting home is north from the North- 
ern states or in high mountains down to 
Virginia, he is very fashionable and trav- 
els in winter quite through the south to 
the gulf.” 

“But suppose there aren’t any seeds; 
suppose they are all buried in snow, 
what will the juneoes do?” asks Marjorie 
earnestly. 

“Move on, unless some kind people 
seatter crumbs or grain sweepings to help 
them out,” says Miss Beatrix. 

“Then it is only birds that eat seeds 
that can stay all winter?” says Brother. 
“ Are there seeds in the cracks of tree 
ba:k where that red-headed bird is peck- 
ing?” 

“No, twice no!” laughed Miss Beatrix, 
turning Brother about so that he faced 
her. “Though the birds that depend 
upon lively, crawling, creeping and flying 
bugs and insects cannot stay after frost 
has cleared the air of them, there are 
other birds like the chickadee and downy 
woodpecker who ean find eggs and larve 
enough hidden away for the winter sleep 
to feed upon, and it is for these that they 
search the bark sosteadily. Of course, when 
ice coats everything, these birds are hard- 
pressed, and they have to make shift with 
the few berries or frozen fruits they can 
find. Oh, they are brave little things, 
these winter birds, and they make me 
ashamed when I go growling to school of 
cold mornings with a thick jacket and eap, 
and a good hot breakfast under the 
jacket.” 

Then you begin to wake from a sort of 
dream, and putting the glasses in the 
case, realize that your feet are growing 
numb, but the spell of outdoors is upon 
you and you dread to shake it off. You 
tell Miss Beatrix how the finding of these 
living creatures in a winter world that 
you thought lifeless and uninteresting 
bewilders you, for she is one whom to 


confide in seems well nigh a necessity. 


“T know exactly how you feel,” she 
said, holding out her hand with a spon- 
taneous gesture as of welcome. “I had 
lived on a village edge all my life, and 
of course I knew that birds wore feathers, 
and flew, and built nests, and sang, and 
then generally disappeared before cold 
weather; that is, all except crows and 
hawks, for every country woman who has 
kept chickens knows them. One day, near 
the close of my senior year, a naturalist 
eame to the college and gave us a lecture, 
or, rather, an intimate family talk, about 
birds; what they stood for in the plan 
of creation, their great use to us in keep- 
ing down insects, and the almost spiritual 
beauty of their home lives and affections. 
I was interested at the time, but the talk 
vanished into my brain cells and was for- 
gotten, as things often do for which we 
have no present use. 

“The first winter after I returned here 
to teach I was pretty blue and every- 
thing that came my way seemed to 
deepen the dye. One afternoon—it was 
precisely such a gray day as this—my 
head ached so that I could not do my 
school work, and putting it away, I 
pulled on my oldest coat, and jamming 
my hat over my eyes, I walked down the 
road to a clearing in the woods by the 
river, where, sitting on a stump, I was 
prepared to really enjoy a fit of erying. 
A soft whistle startled me, and out from 
the brush flew a streaked, sparrow-like 
bird with a pure white throat band, gave 
a couple of sweet notes and passed. I 
didn’t know that it was the white-throated 
sparrow of the silver song, but I did know 
that it was beautiful, that it had spoken 
to me in my bitterness, and a desire to 
learn its name stopped my tears. Then 
suddenly my brain cells opened, the talk 
on birds filled my mind, but with an 
entirely new meaning, and I determined 
that I would learn all I could about these 
little winter companions and make chums 
with them, if possible. 

“T wrote to a bird-loving friend for 
advice as to the best way to learn. ‘ Be- 
gin now,’ he answered, ‘in winter, when 
the leaves are off and the birds are few; 
then when the spring rush begins, you 
will know half a dozen types that will 
guide to others,” and he inclosed a list of 
a baker’s dozen of birds that I should be 
most likely to find hereabout. 

“ After that, whenever I grew blue, I 
seized my paper and the book that came 
with it, and went out; and as my list of 
bird friends lengthened the depth of the 
blue dye that tinged my sight dimin- 
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ished. Now, Mrs Hale, if you'll ask me 
up to the house for a eup of tea, I’ll write 
out the list for you and the children, for 
I’m soon going to have a bird elub 
for my kindergarten class, and then 
you will be completely drowned in 
questions.” 

Somehow the sitting room is a wholly 
different place from the room you left 
an hour before, infinitely brighter, even 
though the outside light is fading. The 
children bring forward the tea table to 
the hearth, while Miss Beatrix, pulling off 
her crimson sweater and straightening her 
locks that the tam-o’-shanter has tousled, 
sits on the little wicker stool and coaxes 
the fire into life. 

The kettle is slow about boiling, and 
while you wait she asks for a pad to 
make the list. 

“ But ean’t we do something to help the 
birds when it is cold right off now, with- 
out waiting to know their names?” urges 
practical Marjorie. “A poor man came 
to the door for breakfast this very morn- 
ing, and we didn’t know his name; but 
he didn’t mind a bit, only just wiped 
his mouth with his sleeve and asked for 
more coffee.” 

“Certainly you can,” answers Miss 
Beatrix, “if you ask your father to put 
up a shelf with a little roof to it to keep 
off rain, on the south side of the old pine 
tree by the fence, and make it of old wood 
if possible, for birds are wary of new 
things. You can spread dog biscuit crumbs 
on it for the birds that love seeds, and 
nail some lumps of suet to the edge for 
the other birds that are meat eaters and 
love grubs, larve and such like; and never 
leave the shelf empty! I’ve tried almost 
everything and suet seems to be more like 
the worms and things they find in trees 
than anything else. Then, what better 
place could mother have for learning the 
birds’ names than by watching them when 
they come to feed?” 

“T’m only writing down the easier birds 
that you are sure to see, Mrs Hale,” 
Beatrix says, “ because a dozen or so is 
enough for a beginning, and then I'll list 
the books. When you've learned all about 
a few birds, their spring and fall jour- 
neys, songs, nesting, change of feathers, 
you'll have a grip on the whole thing, and 
then it will be spring, and when you go 
out with your opera glasses, you will see 
so mueh color and hear sueh exquisite 
musie that you ean play you are at an 
epera out-of-doors.” 
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Beatrix’s fountain pen flies over the 
paper, and as she writes she reads the 
names aloud: Slate-colored junco, snow- 
flake, American goldfinch, white-throated 
sparrow, red crossbill, purple finch, song 
sparrow, bluejay, chickadee, winter wren, 
brown creeper, downy woodpecker, white- 
breasted nuthateh, meadowlark, flicker, or 
golden-winged woodpecker. 

“These names will serve merely as a 
clue to what you may expect to find. 
You must identify them yourself by 
reading them up in one the 
books. I’m reversing the kodak legend 
to run ‘I press the button; you do the 
rest.’ ” 


Bird Books 
NOTE—The following books, recom- 
mended by the author of this article, may 


be secured from the Book Department of 
this magazine at the prices quoted: 


East of the Mississippi 


HANDBOOK OF BIRDS OF EASTERN 
NORTH AMERICA, by Frank M. Chap- 
man. Illustrated, $3 postpaid. 

BIRD-LIFE, a Guide to the Study of our 
Common Birds. F. M. Chapman. Popu- 
lar edition illustrated in color, $2 post- 
paid. 

BIRDCRAFT, a Field Book of 200 Song, 
Game and Water Birds, by Mabel Os- 
good Wright. Fully illustrated, $2 post- 
paid. 

THE WOODPECKERS, by Fanny Hardy 
Eckstorm. Illustrated, $1.25 postpaid. 


West of the Mississippi 


HANDBOOK OF THE BIRDS OF WEST- 
ERN UNITED STATES, by _ Florence 
Bailey. Illustrated, $3.50 post- 
paid. 

BIRDS OF WASHINGTON AND ORE- 
GON, by W. R. Lord. Illustrated, $1.25 
postpaid. 

BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA, by Irene Gros- 
venor Wheelock. [llustrations by Bruce 
oe A. C. McClurg & Co, Chicago, 
2.50. 


BIRDS OF THE ROCKIES, by Leander S. 
Keyser. Illustrated by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, $1.50. 


Especially for Young People 


FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS, by Olive Thorne 
Miller. Illustrated in color, $1 postpaid. 

SECOND BOOK OF BIRDS, by _ Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated in color, $1 
postpaid. 

CITIZEN BIRD-SCENES FROM BIRD 
LIFE IN PLAIN ENGLISH FOR BE- 
GINNERS, by M. O. Wright and_ Dr. 
Elliott Coues. Fully illustrated, $1.50 
postpaid 

GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS, Stories 
of the Bird Year for Home and School. 
Particularly adapted for those who be- 
gin study in winter, by Mabel Osgood 
Wright. Tllustrated in color and half- 
tone, $1.75 postpaid. 


Famous American Restaurants 
And Some of the Delicacies for Which They Are Noted 


By Amy Lyman Phillips and Others 


» EW YORK has more 
good restaurants than 
any other city in the 
world, save Paris; Lon- 
don’s best eating is to be 
had in hotels—and for 
that matter, some of New 
York’s hotels offer greater variety and 
more choice service than its restaurants, 
notably some of the newer up-town hotels 
with their wonderful maitres d’hotel and 
chefs of all nationalities. 

There are several classes of restaurants 
in New York, attracting various clienteles : 
the ultra-fashionable restaurants on Fifth 
avenue; the gay, all-night restaurants 
patronized by the after-theater crowd, 
which lie in the “ Tenderloin;” and the 
foreign restaurants, German and Hunga- 
rian, Spanish and Mexican, French and 
Italian, Greek, Russian and Chinese. 
There are many good and inexpensive table 
d’hote restaurants, where, for from forty 
to seventy-five cents, one may lunch or 
dine in the atmosphere of foreign cook- 
ery, with a little music thrown in for good 
measure. 

Sherry’s and Delmonico’s, on opposite 
corners of Fifth avenue and Forty-fourth 
street, have for years enjoyed friendly 
rivalry. Both have wonderful ball rooms, 
suites for private entertainments and 
private dining rooms with special service. 
And the large main restaurants are 
thronged at the luncheon, tea and dinner 
hours, with the best society in America, 

Delmonico, the oldest restaurateur in 
America, has, besides the up-town res- 
taurant, another for men on South Wil- 
liam and Beaver streets. The up-town 
restaurant, after moving from two dif- 
ferent locations, is at last permanently 
settled and is still, as in the old days, 
noted for the excellence of its cooking and 
cellars. Filippini and Latitard are two 
of the maitres d’hotel who have helped 
make Delmonico famous, and the restau- 
rant rivals Frederie’s Tour d’Argent in 
Paris in the ereation of new plats named 
after various celebrities who are regular 
patrons of the place. 

Delmonico’s is the favorite restaurant 
of the ultra-conservative New York peo- 


ple, the younger and “ smarter” set fre- 
quenting Sherry’s. 

Sherry’s main restaurant is approached 
through a large reception hall, quietly but 
elegantly decorated, with tall palms and 
marble pillars breaking the severity of 
this scantily furnished room. Beyond, 
the main restaurant, fronting on Fifth 
avenue, is most inviting, with its thick 
velvet carpet, heavy velvet curtains and 
secluded, palm-shaded corners. The or- 
chestra, which plays during meals, is usu- 
ally composed of Hungarian musicians, 
many of whose selections are the plain- 
tive melodies of their own land and the 
wild, passionate Czardas dances which 
set one’s blood tingling. Louis Sherry 
himself, the patron of this grand estab- 
lishment, was once a poor French Cana- 
dian restaurant keeper. 

After the matinee, afternoon tea at 
Sherry’s should not be missed by the 
visitor in New York, unless she prefers 
tea at Henri’s, on Forty-fourth street, 
near by. 

Among the many French restaurants in 
New York honors are about equally di- 
vided between Martin’s, Mouquin’s with 
two restaurants, and the Lafayette, for- 
merly the old Cafe Martin. 

Of these, perhaps the gayest is Mar- 
tin’s at the corner of Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-sixth street. There is a large 
restaurant facing the avenue and a men’s 
eafe facing Broadway. Between these 
is the musician’s baleony, from which, 
during luncheon, tea and dinner, strains 
of the latest musical successes of Paris 
are wafted—the seductive Valses d’Amour, 
the gay “Likette” and the mad Matt- 
chiche. 

There is a grand dining room up one 
flight where table d’hote dinners are 
served, and a succession of private rooms. 
One can find many an opportunity to 
study fashions at Martin’s while the 
French garcons are serving the delectable 
dishes piping hot on the tiny tables upon 
which fresh-cut flowers always bloom. 

Martin specializes in foreign cookery. 
Besides the interesting plats du jour, one 
may reverse his luncheon ecard and find 
printed thereon a special soup for every 
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day in the week, with a choice of two 
plats du jour at dejeuner. There is the 
cuisine Russe, with plats du jour for lun- 
cheon and dinner, and the famous vodka 
may be had as an accompaniment. 

Chestnut soup at Martin’s is a delight 
to the palate. Chestnuts are hardly ap- 
preciated in American kitchens, but once 
this soup is tried it is sure to become a 
favorite. Boil one quart of large, sound 
chestnuts in salted water for twenty 
minutes. Peel and skin and chop them. 
Add one quart of water, a teaspoonful 
each of salt and sugar and the rind of a 
lemon. Cook for half an hour, then rub 
through a sieve. Add two quarts of 
white stock—chicken or veal—a_ table- 
spoonful butter blended with a table- 
spoonful flour, pepper and a bit of 
chopped parsley. Stir for twenty min- 
utes and then rub through a sieve. Serve 
with toast or croutons. 

Mouquin’s quaint old down-town res- 
taurant, up a steep flight of stairs off 
Fulton street, and Mouquin’s up-town res- 
taurant at Sixth avenue and Twenty- 
eighth street, are equally well known 
and patronized. But Mouquin’s up-town 
restaurant, with its large dining rooms 
upstairs and its cozy basement cafe, with 
leather-cushioned seats along the wall, as 
in a “veritable cafe francais,” is more 
interesting at night. The service is all 
a la carte, and M. Mouquin, being also 
an importer of faney foreign groceries 
and wines, the best of French cooking may 
be enjoyed here. One might well imag- 
ine himself, at certain hours, transported 
to the Quartier Latin. There is music, 
there are Frenchmen, with pointed shoes 
and luxuriant beards, playing checkers, 
sipping their Quinquina Raspail or Du- 
bonnet and listening to Freneh music 
played by French musicians. When the 
theater crowd pours in, everyone is gay 
and sings and rises with uncovered head 
when the Marseillaise is played. 

The salade méli-mélo served here is of 
lettuce, tomatoes and green peppers with 
a French dressing. The vegetables cooked 
in French style are delectable, and the 
entrees are seasoned to _ perfection. 
Chicken a la Marengo shall be the plat 
from Mouquin’s, and, as every Frenchman 
knows, this was invented for Napoleon 
on the night of the battle of Marengo. 

a tender chicken, that has been 
neatly jointed, in four spoonfuls of olive 
oil with three shallots, a clove of garlic, 
a bay Jeaf and some parsley and thyme. 
Take out when brown and keep hot. 
Add to the oil one pint of white stock 


and thicken with the yolk of an egg. Stir 
until well blended and pour over the 
chicken. Serve on toast with a border of 
eggs that have been poached in vinegar 
and water to keep them firm, and garnish 
with parsley. 

The Cafe Lafayette, on the corner of 
University place and Ninth street, and the 
old Hotel Brevoort, on Fifth avenue, 
around the corner, are both under the same 
management; but the hotel is quiet and 
patronized a great deal by foreigners, 
while the cafe is more lively, especially 
during the dinner or luncheon hour, when 
one sees a dozen or more taxicabs drawn 
up to deposit the beautifully gowned 
Women and men in correct evening clothes 
who come down sometimes from their own 
luxurious up-town hotels to have a real 
Freneh dinner. 

Like Martin’s and Mouquin’s, the La- 
fayette takes pride in its cuisine Franeaise. 
Of the many delicious things to eat, per- 
haps the plebeian onion soup, with cheese, 
will be most appreciated. Slice four large 
onions very thin and fry in butter. Add 
to one quart of strongly seasoned beef 
consomme. Put these in an earthen bowl 
or “marmite” and arrange on top slices 
of toasted bread, preferably French 
bread, on which’ sprinkle a generous 
quantity of grated Parmesan cheese. 
This is simple but very nutritious and 
the most inexpensive soup known. 

The Hungarian restaurants of New 
York are legion, but the two largest and 
best known are the Cafe Boulevard at 
Second avenue and Tenth street and the 
one made famous by the visit of President 
Roosevelt—Little Hungary. Entertained 
by the Hungarian Republican Club, he 
enjoyed in the quaint old cellar among the 
easks of wine as delicious a dinner as has 
ever been served in “ Cafe Liberty.” 

Over a hundred secret societies flourish 
in the top floor rooms over Little Hun- 
gary, and the special dinners on Friday 
nights, ineluding native dishes, wines and 
even musicians, are enjoyed by the elite 
of New York. Max Schwartz, the ge- 
nial proprietor, moves about among the 
tables in friendly solicitude, to see that 
each is properly served. 

The Hungarian cooking is delicious, 
and rivals, many think, that of Italy. 
There are many queer Hungarian dishes, 
but the old favorite, Hungarian goulash, 
is one of the most popular, most easily 
made and universally liked. Boil and eut 
into bits the meat from a ealf’s head. 
Fry it with an onion in butter, add salt 
and paprika, one pint brown stock or 
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sauce, a cupfui of potato balls (cut from 
potatoes with a round cutter) which 
have been fried in butter, also twelve 
onions cooked in butter until brown and 
tender. Arrange the meat in a casserole 
with the vegetables around it and pour 
the sauce over it. Another national dish, 
poerkoell, is made from veal. Cut in 
two-inch squares two pounds of veal from 
the skin. Add one pound tenderloin of 
fresh pork cut in the same fashion and 
fry both in butter with an onion, herbs 
to taste and a little paprika. Cover with 
one and one-half pints of bouillon and 
cook one hour. Serve with a border of 
cooked potatoes, dice of carrots and tur- 
nips and onions. 

The Cafe Boulevard has been enlarged 
many times since it was first started, and 
over one thousand people are now served 
there daily. It is a bright spot in the 
grim East Side, and its excellent dinner, 
which is but sixty cents on all days save 
Saturday and Sunday, when it is one dol- 
lar, includes always some of the special 
dishes for which the cafe is famous. The 
a la carte service includes most of the 
dishes loved by good Hungarians, who 
patronize this restaurant in large num- 
bers. No more popular table d’hote res- 
taurant is to be found in New York, yet 
it is characterized by an air of refinement 
which “one would hardly expect to find 
in a place of its size and locality. 

The music is Hungarian—a real Hun- 
garian gypsy band; and native Hunga- 
rians, sitting at a side table, apparently 
enjoying their dinner, suddenly break 
into song, and some glorious quartet from 
grand opera is well under way before one 
realizes that this is not impromptu, but 
an original idea of Mr Rosenfeld’s for 
adding to the musical program. One 
might well imagine himself in Budapest. 

New York’s most typical German res- 
taurants are Allaire’s, on East Seven- 
teenth street, commonly known as the 
“ Scheffel Halle,” and Liichow’s on Union 
Square and Fourteenth street. 

Allaire’s is typically German, and one 
might faney himself in Heidelberg, Mun- 
ich, Nuremberg or some other German 
city, for the wooden beams of the lofty 
ceiling, the gay decorations with quota- 
tions from Scheffel in German seript, the 
heavy oak furniture, the German band 
and the guttural language on all sides, 
make the atmosphere of the Fatherland 
complete. 

Liichow’s serves imperial schmarn, or 
German pancakes, that are not to be 
despised as a dessert. Whisk the yolks 
of five eggs with one pint of cream or 


rich milk and beat the whites very stiff. 
Add to the yolks and cream four ounces 
of flour and one tablespoonful of sugar, 
one ounce raisins and one ounce chopped 
almonds. Add beaten whites and fry on 
a griddle in butter, whole, or in three 
pancakes. Let it brown, sift with sugar 
and serve hot with preserves or vanilla 
sauce. 

The Hofbraii House, at Broadway and 
Thirtieth street, is an excellent and hand- 
some German restaurant. 

One of the largest and best Italian res- 
taurants is the Hotel Gonfarone at Eighth 
and MeDougall streets, just back of 
Washington square. Of course it goes 
without saying, when the locality is 
known, that the artists of McDougall 
alley and the hundreds of artists, writers 
and others of the real Bohemia of New 
York frequent this jolly restaurant over 
which old Madame Gonfarone presides. 
The music is in keeping with the place, 
and the Italian singers might just have 
stepped from a gondola in the Grand 
Canal. The spaghetti would tempt a 
Chinaman away from his rice. 

Macaroni in Sicilian style is sometimes 
served here and is an agreeable change 
from the ordinary spaghetti. Mince an 
onion and fry it brown in butter. Braid 
in a little flour and pour in one-half can 
of tomatoes. Add a little salt, pepper 
and sugar and cook twenty minutes. 
Strain it, add one cup each of cooked 
macaroni, chopped ham and chicken and 
three green peppers cooked, finely minced 
and free from seeds, the yolk of an egg 
and one-half cup of boiling milk, or 
broth if preferred. Stir well and serve 
very hot. 

The gay restaurants of Broadway and 
the side streets offer, after the theater, 
delicious supper dishes: MRector’s and 
Churehill’s, the Cafe de France, Keen’s 
and Engel’s chop houses, and many other 
places. The finest clams in New York 
are found at the Manhattan on Sixth 
avenue, commonly known as “ Jack’s.” 
The Cafe de Beaux Arts, with special 
musie on Thursday evening, has a loyal 
and liberal patronage. 

Boston possesses some quaint old eating 
places. The Bell in Hand tavern is one 
of the oldest ale houses in the country, 
having flourished, according to its sign— 
a hand grasping a bell—sinee 1795. It 
is more like the old taprooms of Fleet 
street than any other inn on this side of 
the Atlantic. . Its walls are as dingy as 
those of the Cheshire Cheese ‘in Wine 
Office court, London, and on them are 
hung numerous Scoteh prints, and loyal 
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The upstairs dining room of the Cafe Martin, New York, once Delmonico's ‘ 


groups of the royal family of France in 
Napoleon’s time. 

The Bell in Hand derives much of its 
interest from its association with the old 
town erier, James Wilson, who died in 
1841. At one time hg seld ale after the 
English fashion, in‘pewter, mugs, and had 
for his sign a foamihg toby, over. the 
door, but this was ‘soon ,replaced by the 
Bell in Hand, which- is said to be an 
exact copy of the old bell which he ecar-* 
ried around the streets erying the news. 


Some years after the town erier’s death 
the Bell in Hand was transferred to its 
present location in Williams court. 

Twenty years ago Marliave’s was a 
famous French restaurant, frequented by 
writers, artists and actors. M. Marliave 
was a plain and genial old gentleman, 
and his good wife, of the peasant type, 
was as hearty and genuine as he. To- 
gether they greeted their customers. 

Their house stood in a busy part of 
the town in Bosworth street, which Bill 
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Coppa’s restaurant in San Francisco, a part of the mural decorations, which portray real persons 


Moaquin’s Sixth avenue restaurant in New York. 
around the walls, in true Parisian 
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Nye once described as “A short, thick- 
set street.” It extends from Tremont to 
Province street, one of the oldest of Bos- 
ton’s famous lanes. Its far end termi- 
nates in a flight of old stone steps, its 
most striking feature. Marliave’s is 
close to these steps. Across the street, 
there lived for many years prior to the 
Civil War Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

“Paris might cook as well as New 
Orleans if only it had New Orleans’s 
markets.” Thus says the Crescent city, 
with at least a color of reason. New 
Orleans has beyond question the finest 
shellfish in the world, the freshest and 
most varied supply of game, not to men- 
tion every manner of fruit, temperate or 
tropie, along with an array of herbs and 
salads unequaled and many of them 
unknown elsewhere. 

Mere ordinary places rank for quality 
with Sherry’s or Delmonico’s. What, then, 
shall one say of Begué’s? To breakfast 
there is among the things for which one 
seeks New Orleans, yet never was there a 
showplace so little showy. It has changed 
in nothing since that long time back when 
Papa and Madame Begué, Gascons both 
themselves, began serving a breakfast at 
eleven o’clock to the Gascon butchers of 
the French market. Only breakfast is 
served, and the price is ofe dollar. 

Aside from its cookery Begué’s pride 
is in its autograph books. There are a 
dozen of them—fat volumes bursting with 
great names, with sketches by famous 
artists, cartoonists, poems, prose tributes, 
bars of music, characteristic comments or 
glowing praise, set fair above the names. 
Hardly a famous man or woman native 
to these United States or traveling 
through it in the years since Begué’s 
began but figures there. 

Breakfast begins with river shrimp, 
cooked in red pepper water and served 
with bread and butter. Next there comes 
a French sausage, to be had nowhere else; 
then another specialty: liver cooked after 
the manner of Begué—a manner abso- 
lutely sublime. Sweetbread omelet of 
heroic proportions, savored with many 
herbs in wondrous combination, comes 
next, followed by either roast turkey 
or roast lamb, perfectly cooked, and 
accompanied by a salad and apples. 
Black coffee completes the repast. All 
along there has been wine in plenty—ordi- 
naire, commonly, but rarer vintages for 
oceasions. The bread is black, with crusts 
inches thick, and is served in chunks, not 
slices. 

Antoine’s, upon St Louis street, just 


off Rue Royal, is luxurious compared with 
Begué’s, but cloistral if contrasted with 
places of its distinction in other cities. 
It has a single big room, rather bare, but 
oh, so clean! The waiters move about like 
priests or devotees, and are indeed devo- 
tees of gastronomy. Outlanders who know 
not how to order move them to scornful 
wrath, which even tips do not palliate. 
Monsieur Jules Alciatore, present head 
of Antoine’s, has behind him generations 
of famous cooks. He is truly an artist, 
composing dishes as other men compose 
poems or symphonies. Neither the 
tongues of men nor angels will coax from 
him the seerets of his greatest suecesses. 


The old Bell in Hand, Boston 
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A restaurant of which the growing city of Spokane, Washington, is justly proud 


At a recent breakfast he served, first, 
squares of toast covered with shrimp and 
picked crab meat, made very hot in a 
rich cream sauce. Then came a bisque of 
eray fish; next, papa-bottes, roasted inside 
a ribbon of bacon, along with a salad of 
tomatoes, hollowed out, stuffed with 
chopped peppers, celery and mayonnaise, 
and frozen hard; then sweets, fruit and 
bruilleau, which is to ordinary black cof- 
fee as water unto wine. Monsieur Jules 
invented it—a delectable compound of 
cognae burned with orange peel, sugar 
and many spices, then combined deli- 
eately with very strong fresh black coffee, 
boiling hot. 

Sometimes he creates things on the spur 
of the moment—as when, in honor of a 
specially favorite patron, he sent in the 
first Marie Louise. It was the heart of a 
French artichoke, stuffed with caviar and 
anchovies, set upon a greeny-white lettuce 
leaf in the midst of a white plate. The 
name was traced on the plate in anchovy 
butter, thus serving as a delicate garnish. 
They could not possibly do these things 
better in France, sinee it is the strength of 
a newer, better-nourished France that 
flowers forth in them. 

Paderewski, who shines in cookery as 
well as in the other fine arts, always dines 
at a small Italian cafe, Martinelli’s, dur- 
ing his visits to San Franeciseo. The cos- 
mopolitan character of the life of this 
westernmost of American cities maintains 
innumerable French, Italian, Spanish and 


Greek eating places, all of which, with 
one exception, were wiped out by the 
great fire. 

The one restaurant which was too good 
to burn was Coppa’s, a famous little 
Bohemian cafe in the old Montgomery 
block, which was the one building left 
in the eity’s old Italian quarter. Coppa’s 
had long been the place where the 
writers, artists and wits of the city gath- 
ered nightly. 

Around the walls of the old place fig- 
ures and quotations jostled “to keep the 
Philistines guessing,” as the Bohemians 
used to say. Gelett Burgess had contrib- 
uted to the melange a number of “ Goop ” 
panels in his inimitable style. The quo- 
tations ranged from Rabelais to Alice in 
Wonderland and from Kant to Oscar 
Wilde. One quotation from Wilde’s Sa- 
lome, “ Something terrible is going to hap- 
pen,” was near the clock and shone forth 
with terrible fulfilled prophecy on that 
night some few evenings after the fire 
when the remnants of Bohemia—a dozen 
of them—climbed mountains of debris 
to eat a last meal in the old loved place. 

This affair furnished the motif for one 
of the most striking of the wall decora- 
tions of the new Coppa’s. Through 
eracked and broken windows you can see 
“the crowd ” eating in the old place, with 
glasses raised high and guttering candles 
in bottles, while a sentry is silhouetted 
against the lighted window. 

Though Coppa’s had been providen- 
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Marliave's restaurant in Bosworth place, Boston, opposite the old hom> of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


tially preserved through ‘fire and ’quake, 
the chef found it expensive to be in the 


only unburned building downtown and _ not._ 


profitable to occupy an oasis in a desert 
of ruins. Rents soared and Coppa 
moved. The curious mural decorations 
of the old place were stationary, but 
Coppa’s old friends came to his rescue 
and illuminated his new and conventional 
building. On entering the new place you 
see on the right a eartoon of the land- 
lord and his favorite customers. Coppa 


spreads a fascinating and inviting menu 
before them. Half of them are very, 
very lean, while the others have certainly 
partaken of that “paste which makes 
waist.” Maynard Dixon, illustrator, did 
this cartoon; and the Bohemians, all por- 
traits, inelnde, in order: Nathan Lands- 
berger, violinist; Jimmie Hopper, foot- 
ball player and story writer; Martinez, 
the Aztee painter; Bassett; Stirling, the 
poet who wrote “The Testimony of the 
Suns;” Ventura, Dixon, Garnett. Laf- 
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The famous Begud restaurant in New Orleans 
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A typical Hungarian restaurant, New York, the Cafe Boulevard 


fler, Harden, Field and MeCoy. On the 
opposite wall is “The Last Supper,” al- 
ready described, also by Maynard Dixon, 
and further along comes “The Moon 
Maiden,” of which William Stevens, a 
well-known newspaper artist, was the 
painter. Mrs May Mott-Smith Cunning- 
ham, designer, contributed an Egyptian 
deity and a girl with a rendezvous outside 
Coppa’s and the inscription, “ All who 
wait are not waiters.” 

Coppa learned his art in Turin, with 


a post-graduate course in Paris, and, 
coming to San Francisco by way of Guate- 
mala, added to his knowledge of French 
and Italian cookery all that was best in 
the Spanish euisine. 

St Louis has a famous German res- 
taurant; Philadelphia a very large and 
unique eating house; there is a palatial 
restaurant in Spokane, Washington, 
known as Davenport’s; in fact, the re- 
maining restaurants worthy of note would 
make another article. 
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Cecilia’s Wedding 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
(Concluded from the December number) 


F CECILIA could have 
7 been left quietly alone 
with Max for an hour, 
her trouble would inevi- 
tably have come out; but 
the patient caution of a 
woodsman would have 
been needed, and there was no stillness 
of mind or body possible to anyone that 
week. Some cousins came the next morn- 
ing to stay for Christmas and the wed- 
ding, and the house was perpetually run- 
ning over with women and gifts and 
festivities, crowding Max hopelessly away 
from the shrinking spirit that crouched 
in the middle of it all -and tried bravely 
to play a good part. Max was in great 
-demand, and the cousins—big, healthy, 
noisy girls—presently looked rather pity- 
ingly on the quiet little thing who was 
so obviously unequal to the situation. 
Cecilia’s intention was so earnestly sweet 
that they could not dislike her; but they 
felt her inadequate to her rolé as bride- 
elect, and wondered among themselves at 
Max’s choice. She realized her failure 
with helpless anguish, and a day came 
when it seemed to her that Max saw it, 
too; saw at last, for himself, the unfit- 
ness of which she had so impotently 
warned him. 

May Preston had run in, as she did 
daily, always with that sweeping air of 
taking possession of the entire house and 
its contents, and joined the group that 
was watching Max unpack a wedding 
present. The box was large, and was 
labeled, “ Perishable—With Care.” 

“Tt is from Aunt Sophie, so we expect 
the worst,” he explained, drawing out the 
nails with neat, deliberate movements. 

“ Max!” his mother reproved him. 

He removed the cover and took out a 
quantity of wrapping. “ Brace yourself, 
Cecilia,” he commanded, and lifted a large 
object, that, unwrapped, proved to be a 
terra cotta head. The artist had aimed 
to express youth and innocence, and an 
indescribable mawkishness was the result. 
Cecilia stared with dismay at the mincing 
foolishness of face and pose, while the 
family frankly groaned. 

“Mother, what would you do with 
that?” he demanded, turning it to Mrs 
Ward. 


“ Why, I should thank her very warmly, 
dear; she meant so kindly,” was the un- 
happy answer. 

“ Cecilia, what do you say?” 

“Perhaps we could put it where it 
didn’t show,” she faltered. 

“ Adelaide, your turn.” 

“T should send it back and tell her 
what I thought of it.” 

“ Phebe?” 

“T’d give it to the cook for a Christmas 
present.” 

“Nina isn’t here—she would probably 
consult Lady Violet. Now, May, see if 
you ean suggest something better.” And 
he set it on the box before her. 

“Will you give me carte blanche?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

She picked up the hatchet and, with a 
swift, sure stroke, brought it down on 
the highest peak of the terra cotta curls. 
There was a crash, followed by a burst 
of approving laughter. 

“Trust May, every time,” Max ap- 
plauded. “I knew she would solve it. 
Why, Cecilia, you look scared!” 

“Tt would be so terrible if your aunt 
ever knew,” she said in a low tone. She 
had tried to laugh with the others, but 
she felt jarred, intangibly wounded. 

“ Oh, she won’t,” said Max comfortably, 
gathering the fragments into paper. 

“ Miss Madox really liked it, I believe ;” 
May spoke with delicate derision. “I 
shall have to give her another—if there 
is another such.” 

“The woods are full of them.” Max 
rose, brushing off his knees. “ Have 
these remains buried, will you, Phebe? 
Now. May, let’s have some more of your 
candid opinion on a dinner set that came 
this morning.” 

“Oh Max!” The protest was wrung 
from Cecilia, who flushed miserably 
under May’s glance. 

“No? All right, dear; we'll leave the 
hatehet behind. Perhaps it isn’t so bad. 
Come and look at it, anyway.” 

“Your maid will relieve you of it 
soon enough,” May assured him as they 
went off. 

Cecilia did not follow. She felt bruised 
and humiliated, and not a little angry. 
What right. had that girl to break her 
presents? But it was in Max’s approval 
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. that the real sting lay. -How sure and 
brave she was, this May Preston; how 
fit a mate for youth and success! For all 
his kindness, she felt that her seruples 
must have seemed to Max tiresome and 
out of place. It seemed to her that the 
two stayed for hours in the room where 
the presents were. A stream of friends 
came in to inspect the offerings, and she 
knew that her place was there, but she 
could not go. When at last even May 
had departed, she went in search of 
Max, longing to be reassured and com- 
forted. 

He was alone for the moment, standing 
idly by a window, and she saw his face 
before he knew that she was there. It 
earried a look of depression that she 
had never seen on it before. The look 
was gone instantly at the rustle of her 
gown, but she could not forget it. Later 
she nerved herself to a timid question, 

“You looked sad, Max, when I came 
in.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” he asserted; but she 
felt an effort in his smile and her heart 
sank. 

She saw the look again and again in 
the days that followed. He took part 
just as industrionsly in all the gayety, 
but a deeper gravity had stolen into his 
face. When he was off guard, the line 
of his mouth took on a sadness that 
froze her with terror. He was kind to 
her, heartbreakingly kind. 

“Tlaving a real home time?” he asked 
her daily, and looked pleased at her 
eaver assurances; but he could not hide 
from her the growing cloud over his 
spirits. 

No one else noticed it. His mother 
brought her sewing into Ceeilia’s room 
every morning to dilate on her dear 
boy’s happiness, and Cecilia listened in 
shame and misery, her eyes fixed on the 
embroidery she was spoiling. 

The girls usually joined them, finding 
this the only habitable spot in the house, 
as the rooms downstairs were always in 
process of being prepared for some fes- 
tivity, or cleared up after it, and the 
visiting cousins showed a remarkable 
capacity for strewing possessions over the 
other upstairs rooms. Max came, too, 
when he was left free, which was not 
often. 

To sit working in a big, pleasant room 
with sisters and a mother had always 
been one of Cecilia’s sunniest dreams. 
She tried desperately to remember this, 
to realize its fulfillment, when the girls 
were gathered about her open fire and 


the snow was clinking pleasantly on the 
windows. 

“Where is Max?” asked Mrs Ward, 
voicing Cecilia’s seeret question. 

“TI sent him for more evergreens,” 
explained Phebe, who was, as_ usual, 
bunehed on the hearth rug. “I think 
it ought to have a Christmasy, piny 
flavor, don’t you, Cecilia?” “It” meant 
the wedding, now only two days distant. 
“T am so tired of asparagus fern and 
smilax.” 

“Just evergreen will look rather 
thrifty,” commented Adelaide, who was 
running ribbons into fresh linen with 
reluctant fingers. 

“Well, it won’t be just evergreen. Did 
you ever see me do anything that looked 
‘thrifty,’ as you eall it?” 

“T am sure Phebe’s decorations are 
always tasty,” interposed her mother with 
peaceable intent. 

“ Mother!” It was a groan from Ade- 
laide, a shout from Phebe. “ Tas-ty!” 

“T know, dears. I should have said 
tasteful,” was the contrite apology. “ It 
is hard for old people to mend their 
English.” 

“Because they don’t really try,” de- 
clared Phebe, rising to put a stick of 
wood on the fire. “If you took any 
pains at all—” 

“Oh, Phebe, you’re up—will you hand 
me those scissors?” interposed Adelaide. 
Phebe complied, not too graciously. 

“Tt is as mueh as your life is worth 
to leave your seat in this house,” she 
complained. “ Adelaide always says, ‘ Oh, 
you’re up and I’m down—will you just 
run up to the attie and get out my winter 
furs?’ or something of the sort. I don’t 
see why leaving your chair should be a 
general signal for errands.” 

“T would have got the scissors myself 
if I had known you would make such a 
fuss,” was the eold answer. 

“Tt wasn’t that. But you know, Ade- 
laide, that you simply sit watching for 
someone to move, so as to save yourself 
trouble.” 

Adelaide put her things together, rose 
and left the room without answering. 

“Now she has gone off mad,” com- 
mented Phebe disgustedly. 

“T think you were a little hard on her, 
dear,” urged her mother. 

“Well, it was true;” and Phebe re- 
turned doggedly to the scheme of decora- 
tion that she was working out with 
pencil and paper. Cecilia sat very still, 


wineing at the electrical silence no less 
than she had at the skirmishes. So this 
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was sisterhood, this was a real home! All 
the lovely world of her dreams seemed to 
be erumbling about her in dishonored 
ruins. She leaned her head against the 
window, staring into the whirling storm, 
and feeling as lost as though she stood 
out in it homeless. 

The sound of bells drew her eyes to 
the drive. A eutter was turning in at 
the gate, a graceful little affair, driven 
by a spirited figure whose outlines no 
muffling furs could make undistinguished. 
Max was beside her, and the sleigh was 
piled to their knees with young ever- 
greens. They disappeared under the por- 
tico, and May’s gay, assured voice could 
be heard issuing directions, after her 
fashion. Then the front door closed, and 
Cecilia listened tensely for a step on the 
stairs, until she saw that the departing 
sleigh still held the same two figures, 

“And he never once spoke of her to 
me—never once,” she tortured herself. 

It was lunch time before the cutter 
returned. Max came running upstairs 
in search of Cecilia, and she read guilty 
apology into his haste. She was not 
sorry that Nina’s presence kept them 
apart. 

“ Well, little girl, been having a home- 
and-mother morning?” he queried, press- 
ing her hand between his palms. 

“Yes, indeed,” she assented with 
averted eyes. 

Miss Preston had stayed to lunch, and 
took the seat on Max’s other hand, to 
the open dismay of Polly, the youngest 
cousin, who looked inclined to fight for 
her privileges. 

“Never mind, Polly; I will take you 
to drive some day,” she said consolingly. 

“You know you won't,” was Max’s 
brutal comment. 

“No; but I will give her some candy. 
Don’t be moral, Max. You haven’t always 
kept all your own promises.” 

“T have no recollection of breaking 
any;” he spoke with quiet emphasis, 
then turned to Cecilia, boldly laying 
his hand over hers on the table. “We 
have been working like dogs, May and 
I,” he said. “Phebe insists on having 
a small forest.” Cecilia foreed herself 
to lift her eyes to the small, mischievous 
face opposite in its thicket of bright 
brown hair. 

“Tt is very good of Miss Preston to 
help,” she said gravely. 

“Yes, isn’t it—under the circum- 
stances!” returned May. 

“You ought to see the extra rice we’ve 
got in,” volunteered Polly, who had 
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established herself as close as possible to 
Cecilia’s elbow. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake!” muttered 
Max. 

“To be sure, you have to have rice 
at a home wedding,” put in Miss Preston. 
“Also a large white satin bow on the 
rear wheel of the earriage. Polly and 
I will see to that.” 

“ And on the trunks!” Polly bounced 
with excitement. 

“See here!” began Max, then checked 
himself. “ Well, if that is part of a real 
home wedding, I suppose it goes,” he 
added resignedly. “You can’t ask a 
houseful of people and not give them 
their money’s worth. Don’t forget the 
old shoes.” 

we won’t!”? Polly assured him. 

The prospect of a public pillory could 
not have brought a colder dismay to the 
silent bride-elect. Memory of the home 
wedding she had foreseen—the quietness 
and dignity and love, the beauty of holi- 
ness—caught away her breath and made 
her set her teeth against rising tears. 
She was in the wrong, of course. The 
normal girl undoubtedly liked wedding 
hilarity and wedding jokes, rice and slip- 
pers and spectators: her shrinking only 
proved her a little alien old maid, who 
had no right to mate with splendid youth. 
He knew it, too—kind, kind Max, who 
played his part so faithfully and looked 
so depressed when he was off guard! 
And it was too late to save him. 

“Ts it too late?” flashed suddenly 
through her thoughts, a blinding rocket 
that was followed by a moment of whirl- 
ing darkness. 

“ Cecilia, you are as white as a ghost!” 
Max’s troubled voice called her back to 
the present. She smiled at him with 
returning color. 

“No, I’m not,” she said, so valiantly 
that he looked relieved. Miss Preston 
restlessly reclaimed his attention. 

“Tt is a wonder Phebe has not had a 
shower luncheon for you,” she said. 

“Don’t say it so loud, or she will run 
one in tomorrow,” begged Max. “Do 
you know what a shower luncheon is, 
Cecilia? I thought not. May, this girl 
has grown up absolutely without home 
advantages. She doesn’t know mumbly 
peg from slickery ellum. She never slid 
down the banisters. Cecilia, did you ever 
slap anyone?” 

“T ecouldn’t slap my grandmother or 
my governess,” she apologized. “ And 
there wasn’t anyone else.” 

“Perhaps her chance for that will 
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come,” suggested May evenly. “I sup- 
pose you will take all the orthodox vows, 
Max,” she added with covert derision. 

“Oh, yes. I don’t mind promising 
to love and obey Cecilia,” he answered 
good humoredly. 

“But the man doesn’t promise to 
obey, Cousin Max,” put in Polly. 

“Doesn’t he, Polly? He might just as 
well.” 

“There is only one marriage vow I 
should demand of a man.” May’s chin 
was resting reflectively on her clasped 
fingers. ‘“ He need not promise to cherish 
or endow or anything like that; but he 
would have to swear at the altar before 
God and this congregation that he would 
not come home daily to lunch.” She 
startled a laugh from her hearers. 

“What is the matter with us at 
lunch?” Max demanded. 

“You are in the way; oh, you are 
wholly impossible! After marriage, that 
is. Dinner has charm, and breakfast ean 
be avoided, but lunch is bald and banal, 
and most married men—” 

“Are bald and banal, too?” he in- 
terrupted. “ Well, Cecilia, I shall have 
to establish you so far uptown that I 
eau’t possibly get home at noon.” 

“Then I shall go down and luneh with 
you,” she said stoutly, though an un- 
spoken “Shall I?” went through her 
like a sword. The light give-and-take 
of Max’s talk with May was torture to 
her. She could not prick and amuse 
him like that; she could not give him 
what so obviously belonged to his splen- 
did youth. The terrifying thought that 
had flashed its momentary illumination 
over her distress came back again and 
again. Was it really too late? 

She was ordered to her room to rest 
after lunch. Max would have gone up 
with her, but he was seized by Phebe and 
set to work. May stayed to help, and 
her laugh or her rapid speech came at 
intervals through the closed door behind 
which Cecilia lay imprisoned, listening 
and waiting. 

The early darkness had come before she 
heard May take her departure. Quiet had 
settled down on the house, and she opened 
her door, lest Max should think her asleep 
and go away without knocking. Still he 
did not come. The snow had stopped fall- 
ing and keen wintry stars were pricking 
out as the clouds were rolled back. The 
younger girls had gone out with sleds, 
the older to a tea, and the silent house 
was not even lighted. Feeling too desolate 
and alone to bear her room any longer, 


she stole out into the dark hall and half- 
way down the stairs. 

Lamplight and low voices from the liv- 
ing room brought a momentary hope. 
Through the open door she could see 
Max thrown back in the corner of a 
couch, his mother sitting beside him 
with his hand in hers. It was the look on 
his face that made Cecilia stop so 
abruptly. Surely, surely no man should 
look like that, so weary, so dispirited, two 
days before his wedding! She had no 
thought of eavesdropping: she stood eling- 
ing to the banister because she was too 
heartsick to go on or to turn back. Mrs 
Ward was talking in an earnest under- 
tone. What she was urging was inaudi- 
ble, but Cecilia saw Max withdraw his 
hand and pull himself together with sad 
resolution. 

“No, Mother, it is impossible,” he de- 
clared. “ Cecilia really cares, you know. 
I want to go through with it.” 

He had risen, and terror gave her 
strength to steal back to her room and 
lock the door. A few moments later she 
heard his voice and a eautious knock, but 
she kept very still, and presently he went 
away again. For a long time she lay 
face. down across the bed, tearless and 
rigid, her brain feverishly active. She 
knew now that it was not too late. Be- 
fore the girls came home, she had her 
plans made. He would “ go through with 
it,’ man of gentleness and honor that he 
was; to spare him would be her part. 

A note pinned outside her door told 
the household that she had a headache 
and begged that no one would disturb her, 
as she hoped to sleep it off; she did not 
want any dinner. Asan afterthought, she 
added that they might leave a glass of 
milk outside the door, in ease she woke 
up hungry. She heard them tiptee up, 
one by one, to read the message, and 
energetically hush one another. Max 
came and listened more than once, with a 
subdued cough to tell of his presence, but 
she gave no sign. When at last they had 
gone to dinner, she swiftly packed her 
trunk, erushing in the white wedding 
gown with steady hands, her eyes dry and 
bright above her blazing cheeks. Then 
she packed a bag, dressed herself in street 
clothes and lay down again in the dark- 
ness. She had tried to write a note, but 
“Dear Max” threatened the merciful 
numb tension that was keeping her from 
breaking down, and she hurriedly tore it 
up. She could send back a telegram. 

There was.a train at midnight, and the 
way to the station was not long. The 
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house would be quiet early tonight, as, for 
onee, nothing was going on. Max himself 
brought the milk later in the evening; 
she heard the clink of glass and plate, and 
knew that he was listening outside. Kind, 
kind Max! A gasping sob took her una- 
wares, shaking her from head to foot. 
She erushed her face into the pillow, 
stifling the sound, fighting desperately for 
self-command. When she could listen 
again, he was gone, no doubt to his own 
room. The girls followed soon after, with 
noisy efforts at caution. By half past ten 
the house was dark and quiet. 

Cecilia waited until eleven, then put on 
her hat and coat in the dark and, taking 
her bag, left her room. A ghost could 
not have moved more silently. She forced 
herself to drink the milk that her cau- 
tious hands discovered on a table by her 
door; then she found the stair head and 
crept slowly down. 

A fire had been left in the living room, 
and its flickering light made the end of 
the trip easier. She could see the lock 
and chain of the front door, and she un- 
fastened them with less cautious move- 
ments, pantingly eager to be out of this 
house of despair. 

“ Cecilia, what are you doing?” 

The voice seemed to crust her against 
the door. She turned a white, terrified 
face back towards the firelit room. Max 
had risen from a deep chair by the 
hearth, and for a moment they con- 
fronted each other in silence. Then he 
came and led her into the room, closing 
the door after them. 

“What are you doing?” he repeated, 
his voice quiet and a little hard. She 
steadied herself by the door knob and 
presently, as he waited, tried to answer. 

“T am going. It has been—all a mis- 
take. I knew it, but you would not be- 
lieve me, you wouldn’t listen. And then 
I saw and saw—” 

“ You saw what?” he asked, still in that 
remote, cold tone. 

“That you were unhappy;” her voice 
was barely audible. “ That you were not 
—the way a man should be—just before— 
his wedding. I didn’t know what to do— 
until tonight. Then I heard you—say 
to—your mother—” 

“You heard me say?” he insisted. 

“That Cecilia cared, so you would go 
through with it. O Max, don’t be kind 
any more,” she sobbed. “Let me go, 


took her in his arms, picking her up as 
if she had been a child, and carried her 
swiftly to the big chair by the fire. The 


rigid grasp seemed to check her sobs. 
She lay with closed eyes, not daring to 
question, not even daring to hope, until 
she felt his face against hers. His kiss, 
heretofore, had always been a gift to 
her, a very tender and beautiful offer- 
ing. Now it was something wholly dif- 
ferent, something taken, roughly, for 
himself; but Cecilia, white and passive, 
was not less glad of it. 

“Oh, you little ignorant child!” burst 
from him, and there was still rage in his 
voice, though his eyes were dim. “Of 
course I have not been happy. Don’t 
you know that when in a week a man is 
going to marry—you, he is tortured by 
all this wedding fuss, driven insane by 
these clamoring women? I wanted to 
pick you up and carry you off. I wanted 
to—oh, you foolish little child, don’t you 
know one thing about men?” 

A trembling, contrite palm pressed 
his cheek. 

“T didn’t know, I didn’t know!” 

His arms seemed to take her into his 
very being. “No, you poor little soul, 
you didn’t know.” The rage had all 
gone. “I wanted you to be happy, so I 
tried to go through with it.” 

“Ah, and I have been so wretched,” 
she cried out, with fresh tears. “ They 
frighten me, Max, they overwhelm me! 
I didn’t know a home was like this. That 
awful, awful wedding—” 

“You hate it, too?” he spoke quickly, 
straightening. 

“T can’t help it, dearest. I’m not the 
right—” 

He started to his feet, putting her 
into the chair. “Stay there,” he com- 
manded, and hurried noiselessly up- 
stairs. In five minutes he was back with 
hat and overeoat, a bag in his hand. 

“Come on!” he whispered, catching up 
her bag. She followed in absolute trust. 
Her “ Oh, Max, where?” was only a little 
note of joy. He did not answer until 
they were outside the gate, with erisp 
snow under their feet and a splendor of 
stars overhead. Then he laughed si- 
lently down at her. 

“We are eloping, my dear,” he said. 
“We're running away from decorations 
and rice and white ribbon and jokes and 
the everlasting jabber; we’re running 
away together, just we two!” 

She asked no more questions, follow- 
ing at his side with her face lifted to the 
windless, starry cold. Joy did not dance 
for Cecilia: it sang in great, swelling or- 
gan tones. To her lifted heart, the night 
had become a glory of solemn music. 

They had twenty minutes to spare 


let me go!” 
With a smothered exclamation, he ag 
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when they reached the station. Max left 
her on the dimly lighted platform while 
he went for tickets. When he came 
back, he found her sitting on a half- 
empty truck, looking off inte the stars 
with a face so lit and glorified that he 
bent down and kissed her, careless who 
might see the shadowy tableau. 

“You are a trustful young woman,” 
he commented. “Why don’t you ask 
what I am doing with you?” 

“ Oh, Max, I don’t care!” Echoes of the 
song vibrated in her voice. 

“Well, I care enough for us both.” 
He made room for himself on the truck 
beside her, pushing aside a box. “ You 
poor little soul, running off by your- 
self! And I thought you were getting 
just what you wanted. It kept me away 
from you, I was so afraid of spoiling 
things. You really hated it?” 

“T am so ignorant, Max! I thought 
a real home was all love and kindness 
and beautiful times together.” 

“T guess your home would be—will 
_ he added, drawing her closer to 


“Truly? Then I needn’t utterly give 
it up? It isn’t just a erazy, impossible 
ideal?” Her voice thrilled with fresh 
hope. 

“We will make it come true, you little 
soul! Now tell me, was there anything 
else?” Her eyes fell, and he knew by 
her color that there was. 

“Tell me,” he insisted. 

“You had never once spoken of May 
Preston,” she said in a low tone. 

“T know it;” he sighed impatiently. 
“The last time I was home—oh, well, 
some girls can’t live without seenes. It’s 
her way of enjoying herself. But I 
never wanted to see her again, much less 
speak of her. She was very decent this 
time, except for a good deal of fool 
talk.” He passed his hand heavily over 
his frowning forehead. “I am glad we 
are friends, after a fashion; but, Lord, 
didn’t she seem cheap and silly beside 


you! Was that all?” 
She pressed her lips against his 
shoulder. “ Now you ean tell me where 


we are going, if you like,” she said 
presently, with a sigh of content. 

“Not far. We are going to wake up 
a certain dear old boy and ask him to 
marry us—we shall be there in half an 
hour, and he will probably be reading in 
his study, anyway. Then we will send a 
very meek telegram home, begging for 
forgiveness.” 

“And not go back?” 


“And not go back. Does that suit 
you?” he added after a long pause. She 
drew closer to him for answer. 

At the distant whistle of the train 
they smiled at each other and rose’ to 
their feet. An amused exclamation from 
Max drew her eyes to the box on which 
his arm had been resting. It was ad- 
dressed to Phebe, and bore many labels 
requesting a careful handling. 

“Tt is probably the wedding cake,” 
he laughed. “Phebe was telegraphing 
today to know why it hadn’t come. I 
believe it is to be the grandest thing of 
its kind ever turned out. Good old 
Phebe!” 

Her face clouded. “Oh, Max!” she 
began, but the thunder of the engine 
made speech impossible. He led her 
past the darkened sleepers to a day 
eoach, empty but for a couple of dozing 
laborers. She was silent as the train 
started, but it was not the radiant silence 
of a few minutes before. She sat un- 
easily straight, and her eyes were wist- 
ful. Her sudden happiness had blinded 
her; but now, as her eyes became aceus- 
tomed to the new light, she began to see 
other things, dimly at first, then relue- 
tantly, and finally with a dismayed sigh. 

“What is it?” he asked quickly. 

“Dear, your people—they have meant 
so kindly and done so much! Is it fair?” 
He looked disturbed. 

“But it is very much what Mother 
suggested this afternoon when she found 
me out,” he objected. 

“T know; but Phebe has been so in- 
terested, and invited people, and worked 
so hard!” 

“Nobody asked her to.” Max was al- 
most irritable. “We can’t go back now, 
child.” 

“No, I suppose not. It wasn’t until 
I saw the cake that I quite—realized.” 
Her head dropped back, but the shadow 
was still there. “I feel ungrateful,” 
she murmured. When he looked down 
into her face a few moments later, he 
found tears in her eyes. “I feel so very 
ungrateful,” she apologized. 

“You want to go back to the decora- 
tions and the rice and the whole fool 
show?” he demanded, amazed and indig- 
nant. 

“No; but I could go through any- 
thing, with you,” she faltered. “I do 
so hate to seem unkind!” 

“Well, how did you think it would 
seem when you started off by yourself?” 

“Ah, I was too unhappy to bother 
about that. But now I am happy for 
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all my life long, so happy that I don’t 
want anyone in the world to be hurt.” 

“You are hurting me.” 

“But it is only that one little ordeal! 
They welcomed us so beautifully, Max.” 

He said nothing, and she shrank back 
in her corner, miserable at having dis- 
turbed him. The train sped on with a 
whistle for sleeping towns but unslaek- 
ened speed. Cecilia tried in vain to slip 
back into the untroubled joy of the past 
half hour, to hear again the solemn 
music that had filled the starlit night; 
but the ache in her heart would not be 
denied. 

“Tt is the last day of the old year, 
and I am doing something shabby,” she 
told herself sadly. “We are making 
them sorry that they meant so kindly by 
us.” Her eyes filled again. “Ah, why 
did I have to see that box and remem- 
ber?” was her wordless ery. 

The engine whistled and came slowly 
to a halt. Max picked up the bags, his 
face set and averted. She followed him 
silently into the station. 

“Wait here a moment,” he com- 
manded, setting down the luggage in the 
deserted waiting room and turning to 
the ticket office. When he eame back, 
his usual serenity was restored. 

“Sweetheart,” he said, “there is a 
sort of milk train that we ean take back 
in three hours. We will do just as you 
say.” 

“T don’t want to, you know,” she 
pleaded. “Oh, Max, I don’t want to! 
But they have been so kind to me. Can’t 
you see how it is? Don’t you know it’s 
better?” 

His smile was a little sad, but very 
— “T want you to be happy;” he 
said. 


The sun poured lavish splendor over 
New Year’s day, and the house was redo- 
lent of pine and roses. Everyone 
agreed that Cecilia “came out wonder- 
fully” on the important oeceasion. Her 
shyness was so dominated by spirit that 
it was only a charm, a grace, an added 
distinction. She did everything they 
told her with a warm, eager, little smile 
that touched and won them all. 

“Max is a very fortunate person,” 
was the general comment. 

“T told you so!” gloried Phebe. 
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“Lady Violet wishes she had seen 
more of her,” Nina reported. 

Max, serene, as ever, was a model 
bridegroom, and kissed everyone except 
May Preston. She was very gorgeously 
dressed, very gay, but her voice had a 
metallic edge that made Cecilia wince. 

“You don’t need my best wishes, Mrs. 
Ward,” she said when she took the 
bride’s hand for the briefest possible 
moment. “TI shall keep them for couples 
whose future happiness is not so per- 
fectly certain. Really, the outlook must 
be almost a little dull—so absolutely 
safe!” 

Cecilia looked up into the hard, merry 
eyes, and forgot herself. “ Ah, don’t!” 
she said impulsively. May shrank back; 
the mischievous face was startled and for 
an instant rather pale. Then she turned 
away with a langh. 

“You are a very nice little girl,’ she 
said lightly. 

The wonderful cake was cut, and the 
orthodox toast responded to; not one 
legitimate wedding feature was omitted 
or slurred over. When she had put on 
her traveling suit, the bride spent an 
illuminating five minutes with her new 
family. There was an unacknowledged 
gentleness between the girls; they 
laughed at their mother for erying, but 
they put their arms about her, and their 
own eyes were not above suspicion. Ce- 
cilia clung to them, loving them the more 
for what they had cost her, realizing for 
the first time that love has many guises 
and that this was, in its own way, a real 
home. Then she threw her bouquet down 
on the waiting guests, as Phebe had told 
her to, and they were pelted with rice as 
they ran for the carriage, and the slip- 
pers flew down the street after them, 
and Polly’s white ribbon flashed on the 
rear wheel. And they turned to each 
other as all new couples have always 
turned at the closing of the carriage door. 

“We did it, Max!” she eried. “Oh, 
we did it!” 

“God knows, we did,” he echoed, with 
a long breath of relief. 

“ And wasn’t it better?” 

“Tt was very much better.” Then he 
put it all behind them with a shake of 
his splendid shoulders. “Happy New 
Year, Mrs. Ward!” 
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Laddie 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


Lowly the soul that waits 
At the white, celestial gates, 
A threshold soul to greet 
Belovéd feet. 

I 


Down the streets that are beams of sun 
Cherubim children run; 
They welcome it from the wall; 
Their voices call. 


But the Warder saith: “ Nay, this 
Is the City of Holy Bliss. 
What claim canst thou make good 
To angelhood ?” 


“ Joy,” answereth it from eyes 
That are amber eestacies, 
Listening, alert, elate, 
Before the gate. 

Iv 


Oh, how the frolic feet 
On lonely memory beat! 
What rapture in a run 
’Twizxt snow and sun! 

v 


“Nay, brother of the sod, 
What part hast thou in God? 
What spirit art thou of?” 


It answers: “ Love,” 
vI 


Lifting its head, no less 
Cajoling a caress, 
Our winsome collie wraith, 
Than in glad faith 

vir 


The door will open wide, 
Or kind voice bid: “ Abide, 
A threshold soul to greet 
The longed-for feet.” 

vir 


Ah, Keeper of the Portal, 
If Love be not immorial, 
If Joy be not divine, 
wie prayer is mine? 
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German boxes 


Patches and Patch Boxes 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


Patch boxes of Bilston work 


“ My lady's patch box—within this 
Beauty views her face, 
And with the patch gives added grace.’* 


ID you ever see one—small, 
round or oval, and of exqui- 
site grace and color—a fas- 
cinating and _ indispensable 
trinket of the much-rouged 
and powdered dame of the 
eighteenth century? How- 
ever, the fashion of wearing these tiny 
bits of black plaster as a means of enhane- 
ing the complexion was not an invention 
of this period, but of the early Roman 
times, when even orators wore patches 
when speaking from the tribune. It is 
said that certain plasters prescribed as a 
remedy for headache originally suggested 
these somber beauty spots. 

During Queen Anne’s reign the fashion 
grew in popularity, until the patch box 
became a necessity. Then my lady ear- 


ried the dainty receptacle wherever she 
went. Some were so small that she could 
readily conceal one in the palm of her 
hand. Many, but not all, contained min- 
iature mirrors set in the lid, and then it 
was not of uncommon occurrence to see 
the fair owner, when walking or riding, 
suddenly stop, open the box and deftly 
apply another bit of plaster or to adjust 
the one already clinging to the velvet love- 
liness of cheek or chin. 

In those days the wearing of the patch 
meant something more than mere personal 
adornment; it served as a politieal badge. 
A dame with whig sympathies wore 
patches on the left side of the face; a 
fair tory on the right. 

Patches were of every conceivable shape, 
and on one box the following graphic 


Patch boxes of silver belonging to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
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Mother-of-pear! box with 


enameled top 


lines were inscribed: 


“ Her patches are of 
every cut, 

For pimples or for 
sears, 

Here’s all the wan- 
dering planets’ 
signs, 

And some of the 
fixed stars. 

Already gummed to 
make them stick, 

They need no other 
sky.” 


While it is doubt- 
less true that this fad 
reached an absurd 
degree of exaggera- 
tion, it is equally 
true that it endured 
nearly thirty years. 
In the meantime, 
beautiful and costly 


patch boxes were made, many being 
imported to this country, where they per- 
formed a similar mission for proud 


German work 


Very beautiful patch box of Dresden enamel 


ladies of colonial 
days. Today these 
dainty relies are 
rarely seen, but when 
found are valued, 
not, only for their 
intrinsie merits, but 
as exquisite examples 
of the art of the re- 
markably lueid 
eraftsmen of earlier 
centuries. Both in 
England and in 
France, the patch 
box might be said to 
have gradually be- 
come the mirror of 
the life and _ the 
pleasures of Queen 
Anne’s reign. Polit- 
ieal and social 
events, literature and 
musie and the fash- 
ions and follies of 


the day, were depicted upon them. Some 
were covered with words and bars from 
operas, others. with borders of playing 


Samples of Battersea and Bilston work 
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Patch box of Queen Anne's reign 


cards. Many bore senti- 
mental love verses. 

In the jewelry of the 
Renaissance in Italy and 
France, the patch box 
played an _ important 
part. To this period 
belongs the most perfect 
work in enamel, minute 
in detail and intrieate in 
design. 

Collections of patch 
boxes exclusively are 
rare indeed. The snuff 
box of the same age is 
oftener seen. Now and 
then one will discover 
two or three among the 
most highly prized pos- 
sessions of some lover of 
antiques. 

Mrs Thomas O. Rich- 
ardson, formerly of Bos- 


Box of French enamel 


Beautiful and costly specimen 
showing orienta! influence 


them. The French work 
is more ornate, florid, 
more vigorous and 
graphie in its execution, 
while the lines of the 
former are in some subtle 
Way purer, simpler and 
more strictly classical. 
The Richardson collee- 
tion contains a few love- 
ly boxes of Dresden 
enamel. The paste varies 
in color from white to a 
pale creamy tinge, with 
decorations invariably in 
blue, a favorite motif be- 
ing branches of prunus 
blossoms, copied from 
Chinese porcelain. This 
decoration is also found 
on Bow china and on 
Meissen, known in this 
country as Dresden ehina. 


ton, now residing abroad, An odd patch box of German work Dresden patch boxes 


has a very fine collection 

of patch boxes, numbering thirty or more, 
varying conspicuously in form, design 
and coloring. There are several beauti- 
ful specimens of English and French 
decoration. It is comparatively easy to 
recognize the essential differences between 


were not often decorated 
in gold and enamel; indeed, it has been 
said that fourteen is the total number 
known to have been produced. The gold 
was fixed on with gum made from quince 
pips, and was then decorated with designs 
by means of iron stamps such as are 


Italian enamel box 


Patch boxes of French enamel delicately decorated in pink, white and gold 
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Ad GOOD 
used for the orna- 
mental tooling of 
bookbinding. Fi- 
nally, the box was 
sufficiently fired to 
make the gold ad- 
here. 

This process dif- 
fered entirely from 
the method of gild- 
ing poreelain which 
was commonly used 
at Sévres and all the 
other factories in 
Europe, and was far 
too expensive for 
any but the smallest 
pateh box. 

Mrs_ Richardson’s 
boxes of Battersea 
and Bilston work on 
copper are examples 
of wonderful, trans- 
lueent enamel. As 
in the ease of the 
Battersea box, pic- 
turing the Virgin and the Child, the 
minutest attention is given to detail, while 
the decoration is delicately drawn and 
composed. There is exceeding beauty of 
color and surface, and the aspect is of 
singular richness. As in this instance, 
some of the boxes are prettily decorated 
on the inside as well as the outside. The 
metal work is very-attractive and the lids 
fit noticeably well. The German enamel- 
ers produced somewhat similar work, of 
which Mrs Richardson has various speci- 
mens. 

Patch boxes are sometimes decorated 
with the graces and the dalliance of the 
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Highly ornate box. Enameled top in green Battersea box, showing exquisite 
workmanship 


gayly attired folk created by Watteau. 
Others bear novel and interesting designs, 
apparently influenced by the conventions 
of the Japanese. We have the natural 
effects of flowers and fruit, with tke free 
interweaving of slender bough, stem and 
leaf, and the bright plumage of birds in 
all their rich variety of color. In some 
instances simplicity is the characteristic 
feature of the production, with less ornate 
intention. 

One cannot fail to perceive, in the patch 
box, the artist’s appreciation of the essen- 
tial requirements of his subject, and the 
unerring expression of them. 


Courage ! 


By Nancy Byrd Taylor 


Heart, is the outlook dreary, 
Foes in the land, and fears, 
Rough roads to go and weary 

Through the uncertain years? 
Ah, dry thy doubting tears, 

Look up and laugh again. 
Sing to each dim tomorrow 

A song with the old refrain: 
“Joy is as real as sorrow, 

Peace is as sure as pain!” 


Thorns in the field and meadow? 
Flowers are on the hight. 

What though the plain’s in shadow? 
Yonder the hills are bright. 

Press on and meet the light, 
The sun’s behind the rain! 

Comfort each sad tomorrow, 
Soul, with the old refrain: 

“Joy is as old as sorrow, 
Peace is as sure as pain!” 
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Perils in Pittsburg Schools 


Into this chasm of wood empty all the rooms of one of Pittsburg’s big school buildings. 
have only one 


Children in Peril 


I—Some Public School Buildings Which Are Fire Traps 


Was the awful tesson of Collinwood learned by public school 
authorities generally ? Has it been forgotten, SO soon, in some 
places? We have had careful personal investigations made in 
about two hundred cities and towns, by special correspondents, 
many of whom are parents. ‘Their reports are given herewith. 

It is with the utmost satisfaction that we find the school buildings 
safe ina great majority of these communities. 

The ‘‘safe’’ cities and towns of our report represent, no doubt, 
the larger part of our country: the doubtful ones, on the other 
hand, are probably no worse than many others which have not 
been investigated. 

Parents, read the details of the reports which follow, reflect upon 
the awful peril where the utmost precautions are not taken to 
insure safety, and— 

SEE FOR YOURSELVES THAT YOUR CHILDREN’S 
LIVES ARE NOT IN JEOPARDY. 

DO NOT DEPEND UPON THE SAY-SO OF ANYONE 
IN AUTHORITY; IT IS NOT SAFE. 

Should you find conditions bad and the local authorities 
unheeding, write us. 


extremel 
bridge th that spans a deep basement area. There are no fire escapes on the building 


buildings in the city of Pittsburg, or about 
three-fourths of the city schools exclusive 
By Cara Reese of the 119 county sehool districts, the many 

town and city high schools, the manual 
I have personally inspected, during training and kindergarten buildings or 


October, 1908, ninety-three publie schoo! the parochial or private schools. 


The second mer third floors 
y narrow hall and staircase, opening at one side of the building into a 
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Without fire escapes, with the double doors of the 
auditorium opening inward and with ten-foot deep 
area ditches as here shown along three sides of the 
building, this Pittsburg school is a daily menace to 
the lives of helpless little ones 

On the opposite side of this page is shown a fire 
escape on another Pittsburg school building. 
this, burdened with wraps and books, the children are 
occasionally dismissed to familiarize. them with the 
steep stairways—a d 


sify the dangers to life and health as 
“real dangers,” “ possible dangers,’ and 
“eontributory causes to danger.” 

In “real dangers,” I found two in- 
stances where gas jets were burning 
beneath stairways during school hours. 
One was in a stair closet, said closet filled 
with inflammable material, such as jani- 
tor’s overalls, dust rags, dust brushes and 
brooms, ammonia bottles, remnants of 
wooden and pasteboard boxes, crumpled 
paper and sweepings. This closet was 
under the main and wooden stairway of 
the building, and there was no running 
water in the school. 
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In the second in- [F 
stance the jet was out- 
side of the closet and 
the entry space under 
the wooden stairway 
held three brooms, a 
shelf with bottles and 
cans, and there were 
two discarded grape 
baskets, and two paste- 
board boxes on _ the 
floor. Nearby was a 
large wooden packing 
box. The closet door 
entrance to the base- 
ment was locked. The 
gas jet quivered from 
the tread of children 
descending the stairs. 
The brooms were con- 
spicuous enough to sug- 
gest any mischievous 
prank with flame and 
brush. 

In the first instance 
the janitor struck a 
match to light me down 
the unsafe stairs of the 
closet to the basement. 
A gas jet was burning 
in the cellar. There 
were dust rags and an 
old coat on a nail just 
below the jet on the 
same timber support. 
The toilet section of the 
basement was cemented. 
The toilets were of the 
“dry order.” Genera! 
conditions were insani- 

tary. In the second instance the toilet 
conveniences, of the “ flush” order, were 
comparatively new and were annexed 
to the building. There were gas fixtures 
in the long dark passageways leading 
to these. The jets on this oceasion were 
unlighted. The first building is of frame 
and the seeond of brick. The first has no 
fire eseapes. Both conduct fire drills. 

In a large and _ well-built, modern 
school, I found a perfect network of elee- 
trie wires under the broad wooden stair- 
way, which is used as the main exit in 
fire drills. Should fire break out among 
these live wires the discipline and drill 
down these broad stairs would count for 
nothing. 

Another “real” danger lies in the ex- 
panse and openness of woodwork of the 
stairway which is seen in the illustration. 
All sehoolrooms on the second and third 
floors of this big building empty directly 
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into this chasm of woodwork. There is 
but one unusually narrow side stairway 
from these floors, and this empties into 
a wooden bridge which spans a wide 
and deep basement area. The first floor 
has a front and rear provision for exit. 
The front exit is of the inelosed and 
decorative order and of little value in a 
time of “crush.” Several schools have 
this same “ open ” stairway effect, though 
not so exaggerated. In one school the 
winding stairs and baleony railings are 
of iron. 

Another “real” danger is the number 
of two-story school buildings with high 
basement above ground. These buildings 
are exempt, under the law, from placing 
fire eseapes on account of 


exit, which should be free and unob- 
strueted 

Again, there is a building with un- 
locked double doors of plate glass, lead- 
ing from all upper rooms to the eseapes. 
An arrangement of iron netting some- 
what similar to a nursery fender, “ pro- 
tects” these doors on the inside. Again, 
I found the short flights of steps leading 
from schoolrooms to the “ eseape” win- 
dows boxed over, and the upright easing 
used as a cupboard. 

And then I found a school where the 
rerular day dismissal was being conducted 
down a dizzy hight of fire escape, the 
pupils burdened with wraps and _ books, 
a sight which caused a momentary shud- 


two-story construction. 
Some of these buildings 
are an honest and star- 
tling three-story hight to 
the eye, and some exceed 
even that. And some of 
them, too, while posing as 
two-story to the passing 
vision, are yet surrounded 
by sections of basement 
area as deep as ten and 
twelve feet. In ease of 
fire the jump from the 
upper window would be 
a full three-story leap. 

Another “ real ” danger 
was a register hot enough 
to blister the flesh in a 
narrow hall where ehil- 
dren could seareely pass 
more than two abreast. 

In “real” dangers I 
found two school audito- 
riums on the first floors 
with double doors open- 
ing inward. I found 
three sehools with rear 
doors opening inward. 
Since the Collinwood 
disaster school 
boards have spent thou- 
sands of dollars in open- 
ing doors outward and in 
placing fire escapes, but 
there are several delin- 
quents. Another “ real ” 
danger lies in the overdo- 
ing of the provisions for 
safety. In this category 
I place the school which 
I found where the addi- 
tional outside fire  es- 


capes come down directly 
in front of a first-floor 


This poor front exit, inviting disaster in case of a panic, is what the wooden 
chasm, shown on Page 45, leads down to 
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A too common type of school building, frequently found in the smaller 
towns. lote the lack of fire escapes and the one exit 
This is the high school at Wayland, Michigan 


der. This dismissal is in order to famil- 
iarize with a dangerous descent, which 
is supposed by intelligent people to be 
used only in a ease of life or death. 
Another danger lies in burning rubbish 
and “smoking out” a school in order to 
“familiarize.” This was confessed in 
one school. 

The “possible dangers” are mainly 
the obstructions in the halls and on the 
landings. The upright piano heads the 
list. In one sehool the piano occupied 
two-thirds of the width of the land- 
ing at the head of the main stairway. 
Two upper flights of stairs emptied into 
this landing and the children, two abreast, 
had seareely room enough to turn into 
the main stairway. In another instance 
the piano was “cross corner” on the 
landing, and eut off nearly all the space 
from one flight of stairs. In another 
case, it was in the center of a square 
upper hall and was an obstruction lead- 
ing to the landing below. It was seen 
as occupying a central place in the main 
hall, or near a schoolroom door, or at 
the foot of the main stairway. 

In one instance the instrument was a 
three-cornered “grand” and was a cen- 
tral object in a lower hall; in another it 
was in the center of a small landing into 
which upper stairways opened opposite 
to each other, and the congestion was 
continuous during dismissal. In another 
case a raised dais or platform had been 
specially built in the lower hall to hold 
the instrument ! 

The stairways in one building are of 
the inverted V shape. One stairway led 
into immense packing eases and charts 


and faced a rear entrance which opened 
inward. The reason why this rear door 
opens inward is because an outer plat- 
form and iron railing do not allow of 
sufficient leeway for the door to open 
outward! 

Two schools have projections at inter- 
vals down the banister railing to pre- 
vent pupils from sliding downstairs. In 
one ease these projections are exagger- 
ated in size and are a menace. 

In two schools a high, spiked iron 
fence extended at right angles from the 
main entrance to the street fence. In 
ease of a front gate being locked there 
would be congestion in a small cage, 
as it were, the pupils unable to turn to 
the right or the left. In another school 
both ends of the outside steps are embel- 
lished with palms in tubs. Directly in 
front of the base of the steps there is 
a flag staff with a flower bed encircling 
it. In another instance, where there is 
a classroom and two industrial rooms in 
the basement, every basement window 
is eross-barred with iron. Two of the 
three rear exits from this basement were 
found locked, and the two front exits 
were single doors and opened inward. 
This school is practically fireproof, and 
harm could only come to the basement 
throngh a sudden panic upstairs, which 
might send the children rushing to the 
basement, and finding there but meager 
outlet, they might be literally frightened 
to death. In another school the coal- 
hole gratings, and wobbly gratings at 
that, are directly in front of main exits 
facing two streets. The heel catches in 
these at all times, panie or no panic. 
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Narrow and dangerous areas were 
found in several instances where schools 
are below street grade or against a hill- 
side. One school has a rear area so deep 
and ditch-like that all upper windows 
are protected by a strong iron network 
lest the chiidren should fall to the depths 
below. 

Several schools have a blank wall at 
the top of the main stairs. Some have 
windows so high up that a child on a 
chair, or even a ladder, could not reach 
them, and some have costly stained-glass 
windows as suggestive in rigidity as the 
average memorial window in a church 
edifice. 

One school is found with an excellent 
inside fire escape, as advocated in the 
November issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
This escape is a stairway absolutely 
fireproof, down which the children may 
roll, slide or scamper as suits them. This 
escape is always open and _ accessible. 
All the main stairways in the building 
are of wood. 

A sehool in a “hill district,’ being 
without a continuous supply of running 
water, has dry closets in the basement, 
and earts in sufficient water for lava- 
tory and drinking purposes. As an extra 
provision, this school has eleetrie con- 
nection from basement, janitor’s room 
and each floor, with a nearby engine 
house, and also conducts frequent and 
rigid fire drills. In the case of one 
school, which has no running water, the 
nearest attachment for hose is probably 
a five-minutes’ run from the building, 
and there is no electric connection with 
any engine house. There are twenty-six 
steep wooden stairs to the second floor. 
Underneath these stairs is the inflam- 
mable cupboard and basement entry noted 
in the first part of this article. There 
is a back stairway down which the pupils 
come in the fire drill. There are single 
door exits, doors opening outward, in the 
side angles. All windows are kept 
unlocked during school hours. There 
is a fire alarm box outside of the school 
grounds. 

Space is lacking in this report to de- 
seribe further “ possible” and “ contrib- 
utory ” sources of fire peril in the schools 
of Pittsburg. 

A state commission was appointed last 
year to draw up a report as to the mod- 
ern needs of the schools. This report 
is now ready, and will be presented to 
the legislature in February, 1909. The 
needs of the schools of the state have 
been thoroughly considered. 
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New York Negligence 


In Jamaica, Long Island, a part of 
Greater New York, are three wooden 
school buildings which are a menace to 
over 1,600 children. If the followmg re- 
port may be taken as a fair index of con- 
ditions in the outlying districts of the 
Greater New York, the board of education 
needs some sharp prodding toe awaken the 
members to a sense of the responsibility 
for hundreds of precious lives now endan- 
gered. Following is a statement of condi- 
tions as reported by our investigators, an 
architect and his wife, who made a thor- 
ough personal inspection of the places 
described : 

“ After the Collinwood fire there was 
a general investigation of the schools in 
Greater New York, and South Jamaica 
Public School No 45 was publicly con- 
demned and denounced in the newspapers 
as a fire trap. 

“During the past summer work was 
begun with a view to altering these dan- 
gerous conditions. There had been no 
water supply other than an old-style ’ 
pitcher pump, so a hot-air engine was 
installed for pumping water to a tank 
in the attic, from which the water was 
to be distributed through pipes through- 
out the building. It was expected that 
the engine would be started when school 
opened in September, but so far this has 
not been done. 

“The nearest hydrant is about one mile 
away. This lack of water seems to be 
the more reprehensible and unnecessary 
because there is a city pumping station 
within less than three hundred feet, where 
connections could be made at a slight eost. 
This would provide all the water needed 
for use, as well as a supply for protec- 
tion against fire. 

“The exits of this school are fairly 
good, there being two doors on the first 
floor, and two exits leading to fire escapes 
on the second floor. The stairways are 
of ample width, but they are of wood. 
Around the stairways a partition has been 
built as a safeguard against fire. The 
lower portion is of wood eneased in iron, 
but the upper portion is of common 
glass, which, of course, does not afford 
the protection wire glass would. 

“Public School No 49 is a rambling 
wooden building, with fourteen class- 
rooms. It is very much overcrowded, 
having an attendance of 706 pupils. 


There are fire exits to the first floor, and 
none, except as the stairs are used, to the 
second floor. 


There are iron balconies, 
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on the outside, but no ladders are pro- 
vided, and there are no fire escapes. 

“ The stairways are wide and have short 
flights and platforms; but all are of wood. 
Doors are being, constructed at the foot 
of the stairs—presumably as fire stops— 
but it appears that they will be more of a 
hindrance than a help in speedily empty- 
ing the building. There are no fire 
stops in this building. The doors swing 
outward, fire extinguishers are provided 
and there is a hydrant within one hun- 
dred feet. 

“ Publie Sehool No 50, also of Jamaica, 
is a large wooden structure. It has an 
attendanee of 580 children. There are five 
exits from the first floor and none from 
the second floor, exeepting by imside 
stairways. Two fire escapes are prom- 
ised for the front of the building at an 
early date. Even with these in use, it 
would be necessary for the children from 
three classrooms to pass over iron run- 
ways, built on the outside and connecting 
two portions of the sehool building, and 
from there through two more classrooms 
to the fire escapes in front, providing 
they were eut off from the stairs at the 
back by fire. Tron ladders should be 
attached to these runways, making much 
quicker and safer exits. 

“The stairs in the new portion of this 
building have short flights and are of 
ample width; but they are of wood. In 
the front, or old portion, the stairs are 
steep, narrow, single flights. Worse still, 
they are so rickety that they shake when 
you go up or down them! 

“There are fire stops as described in 
Goop Hovusexerrtne for October in the 
outside walls of the new portion, but none 
in the older and larger part of the build- 
ing. Across the halls, at the foot of the 
stairs, inner doors have been put in, in- 
tended as fire stops, but in reality pre- 
venting as speedily exit as could be made 
without them. There were closets under 
the stairs, but these have recently been 
boarded in.” 


New York Short of Funds 


Through the courtesy of Dr William 
H. Maxwell, superintendent of sehools in 
Greater New York, we print the following 
extracts from a statement by C. B. J. 
Snyder, superintendent of school build- 
ings, which in part explains why such 
conditions as prevail in Jamaica, Long 
Island, still exist. Mr Snyder says (the 
italies in the different passages are ours) : 


“The reconstruction of the old build- 
ings to a point of safety has been carried 
on as far as possible to bring them within 
the seope of the rules of fire protection for 
publie schools adopted in April last. 
These rules were drawn up by the com- 
mittee on fire proteetion, consisting of 
representatives of each of the building 
departments of the five boroughs and of 
the fire department. There has not been 
supplied sufficient funds to bring all the 
buildings up to the standard set by these 
rules, but material progress has been 
made in the more essential particulars, 
and the balance of the work will be 
carried out as soon as funds are avail- 
able and opportunity presents itself. 

“Discipline and fire drills have been 
carried to a high state of perfection, so 
much so that members of the buildimg 
and fire departments who were present at 
the various drills attended during investi- 
gations were astounded to see with what 
rapidity buildings of 2,500 and 3,000 pu- 
pils could be vacated of their occupants. 

“No matter how many stairways we 
might provide they would be of little 
service in ease of panic, or were the 
pupils and teachers not drilled to use them 
under precisely these conditions. That the 
drill is snecessful is borne out by the eases 
of record in the dismissal of children 
where there were actual fires in the build- 
ing, our record for last winter furnish- 
ing nearly one per week, they being either 
aetual fires or alarms thereof. 

“ Experience has taught us that outside 
fire escapes are of no real service except 
to the firemen, and that fireproof corri- 
dors and fire-and-smoke-proof stairways 
should be provided in the interior of the 
buildings, of sufficient capacity to per- 
mit of their being vacated of their occu- 
pants within three minutes.” 


Indifference in Texas 


Houston, Texas, a city of nearly 85,000 
people, has a high school building so 
overcrowded, so insanitary and poorly 
constructed, that Frank Putnam, a well- 
known magazine writer, made an ear- 
nest, forceful appeal to his fellow-citi- 
zens last June for a new building. The 
following extracts from Mr Putnam’s arti- 
ele in the Houston Daily Chronicle por- 
tray a condition which no community 
should tolerate for a day: 

“The most obvious fact is that the 
structure is overcrowded. It is called 
wpon to house too many pupils. In order 
to make room for them exits have been 
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closed and seats placed in the space so 
gained. The manual training and domes- 
tie science departments have been in- 
stalled in the dark, ill-smelling basement, 
which is totally unfit for any such use. 
The fact is, if it were discovered that a 
county jailer in Oklahoma was confining 
juvenile prisoners in such quarters as 
these he would have all the charitable 
an@ philanthropic societies buzzing around 
him within two days. The basement of 
the Houston high school is permeated by 
evil smells from old-fashioned sanitary 
plumbing; it is poorly ventilated and 
lighted; it is, like the upper floors, un- 
healthily overcrowded. 

“The Houston high school was found 
to be in a dangerously weak condition 
in 1899. Architects were called in to 
strengthen it. They ‘ hog-chained’ the 
foundation and cellar walls freely and 
otherwise tied the big structure together. 
When they finished their work they re- 
ported that the building was safe for 
another period of years. But the impres- 
sion that it is no longer safe is wide- 
spread. In every high wind there is a 
vibratory motion of the walls that fright- 
ens nervous pupils and teachers. It is 
extremely likely that anything approach- 
ing a tornado would reduce the big build- 
ing to a rubbish heap in short order. 
The basement arches are twenty-five inches 
in diameter, to support a four-story build- 
ing. Some of these arches have split at 
the middle and sag down on one side.” 

And Houston apathy is content to send 
700 pupils to such a building! 


Danger Spots 


There is one school building in Spokane, 
Washington, in which one of our investi- 
gators found decidedly dangerous condi- 
tions. The average attendance is 425, and 
the building is so overcrowded that the 
kindergarten department is in the base- 
ment. The windows are about three feet 
below the level of the ground and the 
area-ways in front of the windows are sur- 
rounded by an iron gas-pipe fence. In 
fire drill the little tots are tossed up out 
of these windows. The fire extinguishers 
are so old as to be reported useless, and 
the hose can be used only after soaking 
in water for three or four hours. 

The largest school building in Colum- 
bus, Indiana, costing $100,000, has no fire 
extinguishers, depending on the city fire 
department for protection. All of the 
city school buildings have wooden stair- 
ways. 
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Two exits only are available for empty- 
ing the Hawthorne school, Kansas City, 
Kansas, of its 600 pupils. Two extra 
exits are provided, but cannot be used 
because of unfinished steps and no im- 
mediate prospect of completion. The 
only fire drill held this season, up to No- 
vember 1, emptied the building in two and 
one-half minutes. Nevertheless, it is plain 
that until those extra exits are available, 
and until fire drills are held regularly, 
the children of this school are not as fully 
protected as they should be. 

Hartford, Connecticut, has one badly 
crowded building in which is a kindergar- 
ten room containing forty wee tots on 
the third floor. The stairs are of wood, 
and there are no outside fire eseapes. The 
school contains 1,400 pupils. Such a con- 
dition hardly needs comment. Children 
of kindergarten age should never be above 
the ground floor. 

There are thirteen school buildings in 
Clinton, Iowa, all but one of which are 
considered absolutely safe. This one is 
three stories high and devoted to the lower 
grades. The staircases are of wood, with 
narrow landings. This dangerous condi- 
tion is offset in a measure by fire extin- 
guishers in each room; an outside fire 
eseape, reached from the windows by 
means of a step; and by efficient fire 
drills, which have emptied the building 
of its 500 pupils in two minutes. 

In Delta, Colorado, the waste paper is 
stored during the day in a closet under 
one flight of stairs leading to the seeond 
floor, and the stairs are of wood. While 
this closet is emptied every night, there 
is still always present a decided element 
of danger. There is a closet beneath the 
other rear stairway in this same building. 

The large and prosperous city of 
Omaha, Nebraska, has conditions which 
ought to be remedied. In one building a 
room, not intended for a classroom, is used 
as such. It is not as easy of exit as the 
other rooms, so that in fire drill this is 
emptied first. There are two cases of 
rooms connecting with the boiler room, 
one directly and one by means of a closet, 
being used as classrooms when not in- 
tended as such. In both of these the 
windows are near the ground. The condi- 
tions, however, are not those of absolute 
safety. 

“The only safeguard for the children 
of Greater New York is new, fireproof 
buildings of brick and steel,” says an 
architect who is intimately acquainted 
with New York schoolhouses. He adds 
that there is no way of eliminating 
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the danger in wooden school structures. 

Fire escapes which the teachers and 
children do not dare use in fire drill 
have been provided in two of the sehool 
houses in Concord, New Hampshire. In 
the third story of one of these buildings 
is a elass of small ehildren. If considered 
too dangerous to use in a mere drill, what 
would these eseapes be in the excitement 
of a real fire panie? A fire eseape should 
be safe at all times. 

School facilities are so inadequate in 
Cambridge, Ohio, that three rooms in 
rented buildings are used for school pur- 
poses. ‘Two of these are in the second 
stories of business bloeks. One is a back 
room having but one exit, and this a 
narrow door opening into a narrow pas- 

The stairs are narrow and steep. 
In -all three of these rented rooms the 
doors open inward. And Cambridge par- 
ents allow their children to run this daily 
risk ! 

Narrow, steep stairways and an air 
shaft in the middle of the building place 
the Haight sehool of Alameda, California, 
in the dangerous class. The building is of 
wood and has been eondemned. Still it 
is in use and crowded. In a recent fire 
drill, for which, by the way, the teachers 
were prepared, and the pupils also to 
some extent, the children showed a tend- 
ency to run and trip. There was nothing 
to keep them in proper marehing order. 
In this building are 695 children. 

Rear exits are lacking in some of the 
older school buildings in Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Side exits are provided, and 
in most of them the children ean be 
marched out in very short time. Stair- 
ways are of wood, however, and the build- 
ings are anything but fireproof. 


Sundry Precautions 


An alarmingly realistie fire drill was 
tried in one of the schools of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. When the pupils had been 
thoroughly drilled the principal arranged 
with the janitor to fill the building with 
smoke from the furnace. Teaehers and 
pupils were ignorant of the arrangement, 
so the effeet was that of @ real fire. On 
the sounding of the alarm the building 
was emptied with the usual expedition and 
precision. That prineipal was taking a 


chanee of panic of which few parents 
would approve. 

Investigation of the sehools of Edge- 
water, New Jersey, developed the fact 
that while fire extinguishers had been 
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provided for the different buildings, they 
had not been unpacked, and the teachers 
did not know how many there were or 
how to use them. 

An outside exit for every room in .the 
high school building of Salem, Ohio, re- 
duces the danger of loss of life to a 
minimum, These exits have been provided 
by changing windows to doors, so that 
they will swing out flat against the wall. 
From iron platforms onto which these 
open iron stairs lead gradually to the 
ground. Other school buildimgs are 
equally well protected. Fire extinguish- 
ers and a hose connection, with hose on 
each floor, further safeguard the children. 

A stairway or means of exit to every 
two rooms has been provided in the 
school buildings of Toledo, Ohio. Closets 
beneath stairways have been removed and 
galvanized iron eans provided for all 
waste paper and rubbish. The Collin- 
wood disaster resulted in a most pains- 
taking investigation of Toledo schools by 
two special committees. Dangerous con- 
ditions were found in many buildings, 
and no time was lost in remedying them. 


No Fire Traps Here 


Our investigators in the following cit 
ies and towns have very thoroughly exam- 
ined the school buildings and the methods 
of protection from fire, and they report 
that danger from this source has been 
reduced to a minimum. We take special 
pleasure in printing this list: 

Corvallis, Gre; Douglas, Wyo; Kel- 
logg, Ida; Great Falls, Mont; Grand 
Junction, Col; Boulder, Col. 

Lake Forest, Ill; Detroit, Mich; East 
Toledo, O; Valparaiso, Ind; Albion, 
Mich; Delaware, 0; Manhattan, Kan; 
Riehmond, Ind; La Crosse, Wis; Fort 
Wayne, Ind; Evanston, Ill; Grand Rap- 
ids, Mieh; Baldwin, Kan; Kansas City, 
Mo; Salem, 0; Toledo, O. 

Chattanooga, Tenn; El Paso, Tex; 
Washington, D C; Conover, N C; Mobile, 
Ala. 

Rutherford, N J; Ithaca, N Y; Everett, 
Mass; Newburgh, N Y; Peabody, Mass; 
Auburn, N Y; Newport, R I; Schenee- 
tady, N Y; Hyde Park, Mass; Vineland, 
N J; Hawthorne, N Y; Canandaigua, 
N Y; Syracuse, N Y; Belmont, N Y; 
Norton, Mass; Germantown, Pa; Bethel, 
Vt; Cape Vincent, N Y; Fitchburg, Mass; 
Jamestown, N Y; Yonkers, N Y; Malden, 
Mass; Bridgeport, Ct. 
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Those Brewster Children 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, Truthful Jane, etc 


Chapter V 
N  UNLOOKED-FOR 


guest, involving new 
curtains for the spare- 
room, did not prevent 
Elizabeth the 

scientious discharge o 
NODA her maternal duties, 
She resolved for once to play the stern 
part of Mrs Be-done-by-as you-did, Riech- 
ard was playing with his blocks with per- 
fect equanimity, a large black and blue 
lump on his forehead marking his recent 
experience with the undeviating law of 
gravitation. He gave utterance to a little 
yelp of protest as his mother took him up 
in her lap with a firm hand. 

“You know, Richard,’ she said sol- 
emnly, “that mother has told you ever so 
many times that you must not put your 
hand into the aquarium where the pretty 
goldfish live. Why didn’t. you mind 
mother ?” 

There being a new link established in 
the chain of associations connected with 
the goldfish, the infant put his fat hand 
to the lump on his forehead and gazed 
unwinkingly at his parent. 

“T like to sp’ash water,” he announced 
conclusively. “I like baf's.” 

Elizabeth reflected that in a rudimen- 
tary way he was endeavoring to make 
clear his motives, and even to place 
them on a praiseworthy basis. <A feeling 
of pride in the distinguished intelligence 
of her child swelled within her; she sup- 
pressed it as she went on, with an im- 
pressive show of maternal authority. 

“Yes, Ricbard; mother knows you like 
to take your bath; but we don’t take 
baths with the goldfish. Besides, you got 
your nice clean dress all wet, and made 


SYNOPSI8 OF THE NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 
INSTALLMENTS—How properly to pring up Carroll, 
aged eight, Deris and Baby Richard, is the problem 
confronting their conscientious young mother, Eliza- 
beth Brewster, in the daily absence of her husband. 
Mischievous as the trio are at times, she refuses to 
adopt the practice of her neighbor, Marian Stanford, 
who spanks her small offenders with a butter paddle. 
Sam Brewster, too, disapproves of corporal pun- 
ishment, but does not appreciate the —— of 
his wife’s problem. ‘“ Unfortunate Evelyn Tripp,” 


a friend in whose future welfare Elizabeth takes a 
kindly interest, is about to make the Brewsters a 
visit. For the evening of her arrival, Sam Brewster 
unexpectedly invites his friend Hickey to dinner. 


poor mother a great deal of trouble. 
Then when mother told you to stay in 
your crib, you disobeyed again and got a 
dreadful bump.” 

The infant appeared to ponder these 
indubitable statements for a space. Then 
he broke into an ingratiating smile. “ | 
was tomin’ to tell mudzer I was a dood 
hoy,” he said earnestly. “ Zen I bumped 
my head.” 

The violet depths of his eyes under their 
upturned lashes were altogether adorable; 
so was his pink mouth, half-parted and 
curved exquisitely like the petals of a 
flower. Elizabeth’s arms closed round 
her treasure; her lips brushed the warm 
rose of his cheeks. 

“ Darling!” she murmured, for the mo- 
ment quite losing sight of the fact that 
she was engaged in the diffieult task of 
moral suasion. Elizabeth was almost 
guiltily aware of the appeal of infantile 
beauty against the stern demands of dis- 
cipline. The sight of a dimple, appear- 
ing and disappearing in a soft cheek; the 
quiver of baby lips; the irresistible 
twinkle of dawning humor in baby eyes 
were enough to distract her mind from 
any number of infantile peceadillos, and it 
is to be feared that the exceedingly intel- 
ligent Brewster children had beeome 
aware of it. 

“T am a dood boy,” repeated Richard, 
with a bewitching glance at his parent. 
Then his chin quivered pathetically and 
he raised his hand to his head and peered 
out from under his pink palm. “I 
bumped my head on ze floor.” 

Elizabeth hardened her heart against 
these multiplied fascinations. “ You dis- 
obeyed mother twice,” she said sternly. 
“T shall have to do something to make 
you remember not to touch the goldfish 
again.” 

She looked about her somewhat uncer- 
tainly as if in search of a suitable yet 
entirely safe idea. “T think,’ she said 
solemnly, “that I shall tie you to the 
arm of this big chair for ten minutes!” 

The corners of Richard’s pink mouth 
suddenly drooped as this terrible sen- 
tence of the maternal court was pro- 
nounced. 

“T am a dood boy, mudzer,” he qua- 
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vered. “I bumped my head on ze floor 
an’ I ewied!” 

Two dimpled arms were thrown about 
Elizabeth’s neck and a curly head bur- 
rowed passionately into her bosom. “I 
love ’oo, mudzer; I am a dood boy!” 

“T know you mean to be good, dar- 
ling!” exclaimed Elizabeth, her heart 
melted within her; but you do forget so 
often. Mother wants to help you to 
remember. 

But the intelligent infant had given 
himself up to an unpremeditated luxury 
of grief, and Elizabeth found herself in 
the unexpected position of a suppliant 
consoler. She begged her child to stop 
erying; she kissed the blaek and blue 
spot on his forehead and soothed him 
with soft murmurs and gentle caresses, 
and when finally he had sobbed himself 
to sleep in her arms she bestowed the 
moist rosy little bundle on the couch, 
covered him warmly; then, with a parting 
pat and euddle, sat down to her belated 
work on the spare room eurtains, feeling 
that she had been very severe indeed 
with her youngest child. 

Richard was still rosily asleep, and 
Elizabeth was hurriedly attaehing the 
ruffles to one of the improvised eurtains, 
when Celia, with two buttons off her frock 
in the back and a broad streak of stove 
blacking across her honest red face, an- 
nounced “one nize lady.” 

Elizabeth sprang to her feet in sud- 
den eonsternation at sight of the small 
square of white pasteboard with which 
Celia prefaeed her announcement. 

Mrs J. Mortimer Van Duser was a dis- 
tant relative of Samuel Brewster’s, and 
it pleased her to be kind, in an imposing 
and majestic manner—entirely suited to 
her own imposing aud majestie person— 
to his “little family,” as she invariably 
termed it. Elizabeth had assured her hus- 
band on more than one oceasion that she 
did not feel the least embarrassment in 
that august presence; but her heart still 
flew to her mouth at sight of the entirely 
correet equipage from Beacon street, and 
she always found herself drawing a long 
breath of uneonfessed relief when it 
rolled away after one of Mrs Van Duser’s 
infrequent visits. 

When presently Mrs Van Duser, large, 
bland and ineased in broadcloth and 
sables, entered, she bestowed a gracious 
kiss upon Elizabeth’s cheek, and seated 
herself in a straight-baeked chair, with the 
effect of a magistrate about to administer 
justice. 

“T trust you reeeived the little brochure 


I mailed you last week,” was her initial 
remark, accompanied by a searching 
glanee at Elizabeth’s agitated face. “I 
refer to Anthropological Investigations 
On One Thousand Children, White and 
Colored. I looked it over most carefully 
and marked the passages I deemed par- 
ticularly helpful and suggestive.” 

“Thank you, Mrs Van Duser,” faltered 
Elizabeth, “I did get the book, and I~ 
was intending to write to you teday to 
thank you for it.” 

“ Have you read it?” inquired Mrs Van 
Duser pointedly. 

“ T—looked it over, and—it appeared 
very—” 

Mrs Van Dnuser’s steadfast gaze ap- 
peared to demand the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. Eliz- 
abeth’s eyes fell before it. “It was very 
_ of you to—to think of me,” she 
said. 

“T think of you not infrequently,” was 
the lady’s gracious rejoinder, “ and more 
partieularly of your children, who are, of 
course, distantly related to myself. I 
cannot urge too strongly, or too often, the 
need of a scientific study of infancy and 
childhood as eausally related to the proper 
functional development of your off- 
spring.” 

“T am sure it is most kind of you,” 
murmured Elizabeth, striving to kindle 
an appreciative glow. “ But—I have so 
little time.” 

“You have all the time there is, my dear 
Elizabeth,” chanted Mrs Van Duser, in 
her justly eelebrated platform tone; “ and 
you should strive above all things to dis- 
tinguish what is significant and essen- 
tial from what is trivial and accidental.” 
Her voice sank to a heart-searching con- 
tralto, as she added, “I have observed 
that you have time to sew trimming on 
your child’s frock. What is trimming 
as compared with the demands of the 
springing intellect?” 

Elizabeth blushed guiltily and mur- 
mured something unintelligible. 

“Did you study the passages marked 
in Nascent Stages and Their Signifi- 
eanee, whieh I sent you the week before— 
particularly those on the feelings and 
their expression?” asked Mrs Van Duser, 
after a weighty pause. 

Elizabeth drew a deep breath. “ I— 
found it not altogether easy to under- 
stand,” she said guilefully. 

“For an untrained mind—no,” agreed 
Mrs Van Duser blandly. “I feared as 
mueh, and I have come this morning be- 
cause I wished to go over with you some- 
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what exhaustively the points mentioned 
by the author, in order to compare them 
with your own more practical experience. 
1 am about to present a paper before the 
Ontological Club on the emotive states as 
factors in the education of the child, 
which I feel sure should prove invalu- 
able to all thoughtful parents. I had 
intended,” she added, with a mordant 
emphasis on the past tense of the verb, 
“to dedicate the brochure to you upon 
publication.” 

At this point in the conversation, and 
before Elizabeth had time to express her 
blended contrition, gratitude and appre- 
ciation, two hurriedly slammed doors and 
the clatter of small feet in the passage 
announced the return of the children from 
school. 

Mrs Van Duser’s severe expression re- 
laxed perceptibly. “ How very fortu- 
nate!” she observed. “I was hoping for 
an opportunity of studying certain phe- 
nomena at first hand. You know, my 
dear, I so seldom see children.” 

Elizabeth’s tender heart was touched 
by the unconscious wistfulness in the older 
woman’s eyes. But she sighed at sight 
of the gilt-edged memorandum book in the 
hands of her guest. She was familiar 
with the exhaustive methods employed by 
Mrs Van Duser in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

“You will not, I hope, interrupt any 
normal procedure,” that lady was saying 
in a sprightly tone, caleulated to restore 
the too apparently depressed spirits of 
the younger matron to their usual level. 
“T should like, if I may, to observe the 
children at their luncheon, since the sense 
stimuli connected with the taking of food 
is exceedingly instructive as related to 
the ecosmie consciousness.” 

“T shall be very happy to have you 
lunch with us,” faltered Elizabeth, her 
thoughts busying themselves with a futile 
review of the contents of her larder. 
Then the door flew open and Carroll and 
Doris dashed in, breathless and eager, to 
precipitate their small persons upon their 
mother’s lap. 

“T was a nawful good girl in kinder- 
garten, mother!” announced Doris, dane- 
ing with impatience, “an’ I didn’t get 
run over, or anythin’! When can I go 
to the store an’ spend all my money, 
mother? When? Can I go now?” 

“Doris, dear: don’t you see Mrs Van 
Duser? And Carroll—” 

But the boy had already advanced po- 
litely and was standing before the magis- 
terial presence with a funny little air of 


resignation to the inevitable, which foreed 
a smile to his mother’s serious lips. 

“Can you tell me, my boy, why you 
experience pleasure at the sight of your 
mother?” demanded Mrs Van Duser, gaz- 
ing searchingly at the child through her 
gold-mounted lorgnettes. 

“T like my mother better’n anybody 
else,” replied the boy, with a worried 
pucker of his smooth forehead. 

“ Like?” echoed his inquisitor, looking 
up from a hurriedly penciled note. “ And 
wat, pray, do you mean by ‘like’?” 

“T mean I—love her, because she’s 
the bestest person I know.” 

“Ts it because she gives you food when 
you are hungry that you love your par- 
ent? Or can you give me another rea- 
son?” continued Mrs Van Duser, ignor- 
ing the comprehensive statement advanced 
by the boy. 

Carroll glaneed doubtfully after his 
mother, as she hastily withdrew to look 
after the luncheon table. 

“ T—don’t know,” he stammered, “I 
guess I like her when I’m hungry just the 
same as other times.” 

“C, aged eight years, unable to enu- 
merate reasons for fondness of parent,” 
wrote Mrs Van Duser, with every appear- 
ance of satisfaction. “ The reasoning fac- 
ulties apparently dormant at this age.” 

At this moment Richard, who had been 
peacefully asleep on the sofa, awoke, and 
becoming slowly aware of the majestic 
presence at his side, set up a doleful ery. 

Whereupon Mrs Van Duser_ noted 
neatly that “an unexpected visual im- 
pression evidently caused anxiety, without 
any assignable reason, in the normal 
infant R.” 

And when the normal infant scrambled 
down from the couch and retreated kiteh- 
enward under the careful supervision 
of his older brother, she observed further 
that “the dawning of the paternal in- 
stinet of protection was observable in the 


child C.” 


Chapter VI 


The conduct of the children at the 
luncheon table was marked by such unex- 
ampled propriety of manner that Mrs 
Van Dnuser was visibly disappointed. 
She could hardly have been expected to 
know that Elizabeth had resorted to 


shameless bribery in advance of the meal 
with a shining coin in each small pocket, 
“to be spent exactly as you choose,” and 
that Richard was taking his food in the 
kitchen under the lax supervision of the 
Norwegian maid. Still the occasion was 
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not wholly barren of material for a 
trained psychologist, as Mrs Van Duser 
was pleased to term herself. 

“The psychophysical processes,” she 
observed learnedly, “should be closely 
observed by the wise guardian, in order 
to properly graft desired complications 
on native reactions.” 

“T am afraid I do not altogether under- 
stand,” murmured Elizabeth, secretly 
grateful that her guest’s preoccupation 
of mind rendered her oblivious to the 
blunders of Celia, as she plodded heavily 
about the table. “ But I should like to 
ask you, Mrs Van Duser, if you approve 
of—whipping children?” 

Mrs Van Duser dropped her pencil 
and focussed her piercing regard upon 
the wife of her distant relative. 

“Decidedly not, my dear Elizabeth,” 
she enunciated in her deepest contralto. 
“Corporal punishment  brutalizes_ the 
child by implying that a rational being 
is, or may be, on the level of the ani- 
mal. It ean be only too evident that if 
one treats a child like an animal, it will 
behave like an animal. I will send you 
an excellent pamphlet on the subject, 
which you will do well to study. In 
the meantime you should remember—” 

Mrs Van Duser stopped short, raised 
her lorgnette and stared hard at Doris. 
That young person had suddenly left her 
chair and was whispering in her mother’s 
ear, in the peculiar sibilant whisper of an 
eager child. 

“T’m through of my dinner, mother,” 
was wafted distinctly to the attentive ears 
of the guest; “an’ I want to go an’ buy 
daddy’s ’fumery this minute. You said 
I might, mother; you said I might— 
yes; but when is she going home, mother? 
When?” 

Far from evineing displeasure, the 
great lady displayed the sincerest grat- 
ification. “A most interesting example 
of ideation,” she observed. “ My dear 
Elizabeth, please explain the child’s emo- 
tions, if you are aware of them. I fail 
to observe anger or dislike, or even—as 
might well be expected—awe. Why do 
you wish me to go home?” she inquired 
directly of Doris, who had retreated be- 
hind her mother’s chair in pouting dis- 
may. 

Elizaheth experienced a hysterical de- 
sire to laugh; but she instantly repressed 
it. “You should explain to Mrs Van 
Duser that you spilled father’s bay rum 
this morning, and that mother said you 
must buy him a fresh bottle with your 
own money,” she said soberly. 


“T want to go now,” whispered the 
child. “You said I might, mother; you 
promised!” 

“ Exeellent!” exclaimed Mrs Van 
Duser, writing rapidly in her book. “ You 
really ought, my dear Elizabeth, to pre- 
serve a careful memoranda of these in- 
teresting mental movements of your off- 
spring,” she observed convineingly. 
“Every properly constructed parent 
should endeavor to so assist science. 
However crudely and unscientifically ex- 
pressed, such records would prove of 
inealeulable value to the student.” 

She turned to Doris with a complete 
change of manner. It was no longer the 
ontological Mrs Van Duser, but the great 
lady from Beacon street who spoke. “ You 
have been very rude indeed, my child,” 
she said sternly; “and little girls should 
never be rude; but I will take you with 
me in the carriage to purchase the toilet 
article referred to, and send you home 
afterward, if your mother will permit.” 

As Elizabeth watehed the flushed and 
triumphant Doris, departing in state in 
the Van Duser carriage, the jingling 
eontents of her bank in her small pocket, 
she was conscious of a bewildering sense 
of failure. She had sincerely tried to 
impress a lesson of obedience and a 
respect for the rights of others upon the 
mind of her ehild, and, lo, the culprit 
was enjoying a long-wished-for treat! 

The arrival of Miss Evelyn Tripp, in 
a hansom eab with a small, much bela. 
beled trunk on top, successfully diverted 
her mind from this and other ethical 
problems. Miss Tripp’s recent misfor- 
tunes had as yet left no traces on her 
slight, elegant personality. She entered 
quite in her old fashion, amid a sub- 
dued rustle of soft silken garments, a 
flutter of plumes and a gracious odor 
of violets. 

“My dear!” she exclaimed, clasping 
and kissing Elizabeth, quite in the latest 
mode. “How well you are looking! 
Indeed, you are younger and far, far 
prettier than the day you were married! 
How vividly I remember that day, and I 
am sure you do! How I did work to 
have everything pass off as it should, and 
so many persons have told me since that 
it was really the sweetest wedding they 
ever saw! It hardly seems possible that 
it was so long ago. What! You don’t 
tell me that great boy is Carroll! Come 
here and let Auntie Evelyn kiss you, 
dear. And Doris? She was such a 
dear, tiny thing when I saw her last. 
Oh, that is the baby, you say? No; 
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Elizabeth—not that great child! Fancy! 
I declare I feel like a Methuselah when I 
look at my friend’s children. I hate to 
grow old—really old—don’t you know.” 

Miss Tripp paused to remove her 
plumed hat, while Elizabeth hastened to 
assure her friend that she really hadn’t 
changed in the least. This was quite 
true, since Miss Tripp was of that some- 
what thin and colorless type of Ameri- 
can womanhood upon which the passing 
years appear to leave little trace. 

“Oh, my dear!” sighed Miss Tripp, 
“T am changed; everything has changed 
with me, I assure you. Mother and I 
are obliged to live on air, exactly like 
wee little church mice. And I am simply 
wern to a fringe trying to eeonomize 
and manage. I never was extravagant; 
you know that, dear, but now—well, I 
don’t know what will become of us unless 
something happens.” 

“Something will happen, dear,” said 
Elizabeth, more than ever warm-heart- 
edly determined to make her friend as 
happy as herself. “Now, I’m going to 
leave you to lie down and rest a little 
before dinner,” she added guilefully, as 
she bethought herself of the various culi- 
nary operations already in progress un- 
der the unthinking control of Celia. “A 
friend of Sam’s—a Mr Hickey—chances 
to be dining here tonight; I hope you 
won’t mind, dear. It—just happened so.” 

Miss Tripp turned to gaze searchingly 
at her friend. “You can’t mean George 
Hickey—a civil engineer?” she asked. 

“Why, yes; do you know him?” 

“My dear; it’s the oddest thing; but 
lately I seem to meet that man wherever 
I go. He is a friend of the Gerald Doo- 
littles in Dorchester—you know who I 
mean—and spends a Sunday there ocea- 
sionally; and when I was visiting Leti- 
tia Marston last fall, lo and behold, Mr 
Hickey turned up there for the week- 


Wanted: 


By Emma 


Tve a clock of silver, a marble clock, 
And a clock with a cuckoo gay; 

But the moments vanish, flock by flock, 

Masses of work my labors mock, 
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end! I used to know him years ago when 
we were both children.” 

“Sam is associated with Mr Hickey in 
a professional way,” observed Elizabeth, 
with a careful indifference of manner. 
“ He dines with us once in a while.” She 
paused to listen, with her head on one 
side, while a look of alarm stole over her 
attentive face. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” inquired 
th. unaccustomed Miss Tripp. “Do you 
hear anything?” 

“No, Evelyn; I don’t, and the silence 
is suspicious. I think I'll run down- 
‘stairs and see what the boys are doing. 
Try and rest, dear, till I call you.” And 
Elizabeth accomplished a hasty exit by 
way of the back stairs and the kitchen, 
where she was in time to frustrate the 
intelligent Celia as she was about to 
put the French peas on to boil an hour 
before dinner time. From thence she 
sought the sitting room, where she had 
left her two sons amicably engaged in 
constructing a tall and wobbly tower out 
of building blocks. Carroll had vanished, 
and her amazed and indignant eyes 
lighted upon the person of her youngest 
son kneeling in a ehair before the for- 
bidden aquarium, over which he leaned 
in ‘a state of rapturous’ oblivion of past 
experiences, his plump hands buried in 
the sand at the bottom of the tank, while 
the alarmed goldfish flashed in and out 
between the dripping sleeves of his 
freshly ironed blouse. 

“Richard Brewster!” she eried. Then 
wrath and a disheartening sense of the 
futility of unassisted moral suasion quite 
swept her off her feet. She seized the 
child and laying him across her lap in 
time-honored fashion, handed down from 
a remote ancestry, spanked him with a 
speed and thoroughness not to be sur- 
passed by Grandmother Carroll in her 
most energetic mood. 

To be continued] 


A Clock 


C. Dewd 


For, alas! I never have found a clock 
That goes the other way. 

Never any kind of a clock 
That ticks toward yesterday! 
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The Influence of Color Harmony 


As Set Forth by Frank Alvah Parsons, Director 
of the New York Art School 


By Mary and Lewis Theiss 


T IS only of late years 
that the necessity of color 


and form harmony in 
our daily surroundings 
has been appreciated. 


Such harmony is not to 
be produced casually or 
Underlying it are definite 


by chance. 
principles, which must be studied and 


understood before the desired end is 
gained. How to secure this harmony is 
one of the useful and important things 
that Mr Frank Alvah Parsons, director 
of the New York Art School—formerly 
Chase Art Sechool—is teaching through 
private classes, special courses in the New 
York Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and in his own institution. 

When asked to explain the mental in- 
fluence of color harmony and lack of 
color harmony, Mr Parsons said: “ Sup- 
pose a man, fatigued by the day’s toil, 
stands at Thirty-Fourth street and Sixth 
avenue, at six o’clock in the evening, and 
tries to decide an important question. 
Overhead the elevated railway trains are 
thundering by; six lines of surface cars 
incessantly bump over the frogs in the 
middle of the road; horses and wagons 
clatter past in the street; bells and horns 
clash diseordantly. From the sidewalk 
rises the sound of shuffling feet. Cab 
drivers are yelling at pedestrians, news- 
boys are calling “extras,” and everywhere 
there is a hum of conversation and the 
sound of strident voices. All of these 
sounds appeal to the auditory nerve at 
the same time. The noise is overwhelm- 
ing. The man loses the power to differ- 
entiate sounds and cannot tell one noise 
from another. He is distracted and un- 
able to think. The longer he stands there 
the less fitted or likely he is to come to 
any decision. That is not because the 
noises are loud, but because they are dis- 
cordant and too numerous. Let this same 
man attend an opera or a concert where 
the orchestra is playing loudly, and if 
the musie is harmonious, he may not even 
be conscious of the music, and may con- 
sider his problem with as much concen- 
tration or abstraction as though he were 


in a noiseless office. Probably you have 
been at the theater yourselves and have 
become so absorbed in some question that 
you became entirely oblivious to your sur- 
roundings. Yet all the time the musie 
was playing. Not only did it not hinder 
your cogitations, but if it were soft musie 
it probably aided them. That was be- 
cause the harmony was positive and subtly 
pervaded your senses, instead of being 
negative and consisting merely in an 
absence of inharmonious sounds, 

“What is true of hearing is also true 
of taste. The woman who makes chow 
chow or pickles that she must season 
according to taste, or the cook who makes 
a dish that must be flavored just so, be- 
comes finally so confused in her taste that 
she eannot tell whether what she is cook- 
ing tastes as it should or not. The tea 
taster, on the other hand, has cultivated 
his taste for tea to such a point that 
he ean tell where any particular leaf of 
tea comes from, how many days it has 
been picked, whether it was dried on tin, 
copper, iron, or wood and so on. But 
he is utterly unable to judge of the taste 
of anything else. He cannot tell coffee 
from earth, or whiskey from water. 

“The sense of smell is no less liable 
to confusion. Have you ever ridden down 
to South Ferry on one side of New York 
in an elevated railway train and then 
ridden uptown on the other side of the 
city in another train? If you have, you 
must have noticed a medley of smells. 
There is the aroma of roasting coffee, 
the smell of deeaying vegetables in the 
markets, the appetizing odors from the 
confectionery stores, the scent of roasting 
peanuts, the tang of the salt air, the 
wholesome smell of tar from the ships, 
the odor of chemicals, the smell of to- 
bacco, the perfume of soaps and so many 
other smells that finally one becomes 
unable to tell what the different odors are. 
Why inharmony is hurtful 

“Since this liability to confusion is 
true of the senses of hearing, taste and 
smell, it is also true of the sense of sight. 
The ideas that come to us through this 
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sense are color sensations. Form sensa- 
tions are made entirely by the delineation 
of one color against another; that is, by 
the sharp contrasts, the definite lines, 
that give us the idea of form. We really 
see things in the flat. Our idea of form 
we get through touch, and we translate 
it into color. Babies, and men who have 
been blind, see things in the flat. They 
have no sense of form. A youth who 
was first able to see at the age of nine- 
teen was shown a red ball against a black- 
board. He thought the ball was a red 
circle. A baby will reach for things 
which are beyond its grasp because it 
has no sense of form or distance. To 
it everything appears flat. When a 
painter wishes to paint a picture, he 
does with his brush exactly what the eye 
does. He represents the differences in 
form by differences in color. He will 
take a stage curtain or a smaller piece 
of canvas, and if he is a skillful work- 
man, he will depict a landscape so faith- 
fully that we can hardly believe that we 
are looking at a piece of flat cloth and 
not at a real scene. Mental pictures are 
like pictures on canvas. They are in 
the flat, with forms delineated in colors. 
So we see that in reality. the only 
sensation received through the eye is that 
of color. 

“Tf it is true, as it is, that we take in 
mind pictures at every glance, it. is of 
the utmost importance that those that are 
striking and permanent be good and in 
accordance with good usage. And since 
all mental pictures are color sensations, 
it is evident that color plays an impor- 
tant part in our lives by affecting us 
through sight. We have seen how one 
becomes confused in the midst of dis- 
cordant noises. Similarly, we cannot 
remain among discordant colors without 
becoming either distracted or losing our 
sense of discord, and so, conversely, of 
concord or harmony. Again, intemper- 
ance in the use of colors is as bad as 
intemperance in drink. A single glass of 
wine has a fine, stimulating effect; but 
when one continues to imbibe, one is stu- 
pefied instead of stimulated. In the same 
way a proper amount of color produces 
an esthetic cffeet ; but toomany colors make 
one immune to fine effects. Wallowing in 
color blunts the finer color sensibilities. 
Again, the continued presence of clashing 
colors causes a loss of the sense of the 
proper relationship of colors. The man 
who works in a boiler shop or a foundry, 
where discordant noises are continually 


jarring on his ears, loses his fine sense 
of sound harmony, and, conversely, of 
discord. In like manner one who lives 
among clashing colors is likely to lose 
the sense of color harmony and, con- 
versely, of lack of harmony. The reason 
of all this is because only a certain por- 
tion of the brain is devoted to color. 
The effect of occasional bad color eom- 
binations can be expunged from the 
mind; but when too many bad impres- 
sions are made on the brain, the effect 
cannot be effaced.” 

“ Now that you have explained why the 
lack of color harmony is hurtful,’ Mr 
Parsons was asked, “ can you tell us how 
it affects people? The popular idea is 
that color has only an esthetic value. 
Is there any practical value in color 
harmony?” 

The practical value of color harmony 

“The practical value of color har- 
mony is immense,” replied Mr Parsons, 
“and its effect is not confined, as is 
commonly supposed, to the aesthetic side 
of our nature. It has a tremendous bear- 
ing as well upon man’s physical, morai 
and mental natures. 

“To begin with, individual colors influ- 
ence the mind quite as strongly as com- 
binations of color. Certain colors are 
indicative of certain temperaments. That 
is because they appeal to those tempera- 
ments. We have the same thing in music. 
A stirring march sets our hearts to beat- 
ing fast, stimulates our minds to action, 
and stirs us to physical effort. Soft, 
dreamy music, on the other hand, lulls 
and soothes us, stills our nerves and leaves 
us in a state of dreamy quiescence. It 
is just the same with colors, only we have 
not commonly realized the fact. Some 
very sensitive people have noticed the 
effect of color without knowing what was 
the cause of the effect. 

“The effect of color upon mind is 
most easily noticeable in dumb animals, 
because they make no effort to eurb or 
control their emotions. Wave a red flag 
at a bull and he becomes violently angry. 
Shake a red shawl in front of a turkey 
gobbler and he will storm around fear- 
fully. I made an experiment in the 
country one summer to see if this same 
fact held true of other animals. On my 
farm T had an enormously fat, lazy pig, 
that disliked nothing so much as to move. 
All day long it used to lie asleep in the 
sunshine, and sometimes even the attrae- 
tion of food could not budge it. I took 
a number of pieces of silk of the same 
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quality but of different shades, and after 
waking the pig, waved each strip of silk 
in front of it. For the blue and green 
it never moved; but when I waved the 
red and orange strips, it jumped to its 
feet, stamped about and appeared to be 
thoroughly angry. Time and again I 
repeated this experiment and always with 
the same result.” 

“ What was your inference from this?” 
Mr Parsons was asked. 

“My inference was,” replied Mr Par- 
sons, with a chuckle, “that even pigs are 
more sensitive than some people.” 
Awful examples of discordant color schemes 

“Seriously, though,’ added Mr Par- 
sons, “that is literally true. I know a 
wealthy woman who had her house reno- 
vated in August. She had everything 
done over in red—bright, blazing red. 
And what was worse, she actually reveled 
in it. That meant one of two things— 
either her sensitiveness to color had been 
entirely destroyed, or else she had lived 
in such an abundance of color that she 
needed a great amount of stimulation, 
just as a drug fiend requires enormous 
doses of his favorite drug to get the 
desired result. 

“To come back to the usual effects of 
red,” continued Mr Parsons, “let us 
take an example from your own experi- 
ence. Have you ever met two girls on 
a hot day, one of whom was dressed in 
red and the other in blue?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. 

“Which looked the cooler?” 

“ The one in blue.” 


“ Exactly so. Now, take another illus- 
tration. Which looks the more attraet- 


ive on the Fourth of July—a corridor 
papered with red or one papered with 
green?” 

“The latter.” 

“And it does so,’ said Mr Parsons, 
“not by chance, but because of a definite 
law. In Occidentals, yellows and reds and 
their allied colors always excite the nerves 
of passion, violence and warmth. Greens 
and blues, on the other hand, calm and 
soothe the mind. The tremendous signifi- 
eance of that fact is well shown by this 
incident. 

“A prominent minister accepted a call 
to one of New York’s finest churehes. He 
found his study, which had been redeco- 
rated in aaticipation of his coming, cov- 
ered with an embossed paper of bright 
red. The carpet was of the same color. 
Red draperies hung at the windows, and 
the room was further decorated with a 


number of ornaments of bright hues that 
clashed fearfully with the red. 

“From the outset the minister was as- 
tonished at the conduct of those of his 
parishioners who came to tell him about 
their troubles. They went into tears, be- 
came violently agitated and some of them 
even became hysterical. Nothing like 
this had ever occurred in the minister’s 
experience, and he was sorely puzzled. 
He began to think he had lost his power 
over people, and grew depressed. 

“ About this time the minister attended 
a lecture at which the speaker talked 
about the influence of color on the mind. 
At once the minister thought of the red 
paper in his study. If what the speaker 
said was true, here was the explanation 
of the unaccountable hysteria of his pa- 
rishioners, The minister immediately had 
his study done over in a soft green paper, 
with carpets and hangings to match. The 
result was astonishing. I heard him say 
in the pulpit that from the minute the 
green paper was on the wall there was a 
marked difference in the conduct of his 
people. When they came to tell him 
their troubles they were quiet and self- 
controlled. 

“The reason is, of course, apparent, 
The red excited them, the green soothed 
them. And the fact that practically every 
person that came into the room was in- 
fluenced one way or the other shows how 
universal is the effect of color on the 
mind. 

“Tt is not to be inferred from this, 
however, that red and orange shades 
should never be used. Colors that stim- 
ulate have their appropriate uses quite 
as much as drinks that stimulate. And 
just as we need the latter on occasion, 
so at times we should have the former. 
In cold, rainy, disagreeable weather a 
room ornamented in red creates an air 
of warmth, coziness and comfort that 
offsets the dreariness without and tends 
to drive away the ‘blue devils’ that so 
often accompany wet weather. The point 
I am trying to make is not that we should 
not use stimulating colors, but that one 
should use them advisedly. Aleohol drunk 
as freely as water is none the less intox- 
ieating because the drinker was in igno- 
rance of its qualities. So it is with 
stimulating color. Ignorance of its prop- 
erties will not lessen the effect of too free 
a use of it. Colors, like drink, should be 
used in a proper way. 

“The effect of combinations of color,” 
continued Mr Parsons, “is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the effect of a single color. 
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THE INFLUENCE 


If the combination is harmonious, the 
effect will be according to the prevailing 
color tone; but if the combination is in- 
harmonious the effect will be distracting, 
no matter what is the prevailing tone. 
I have already told you why clashing 
colors distract the mind. Now I shall 
give you a concrete example that shows 
to what lengths this distraction may go. 

“This is the case of a wealthy society 
woman of Newark, New Jersey. Her 
health was not good and finally she com- 
pletely collapsed. Physicians were unable 
to help her. She had nervous prostra- 
tion and her doctors told her she would 
be an invalid for the rest of her life. 
This woman had a daughter who was 
one. of my pupils. One day I chanced 
to go to her house, and there I met the 
mother. 

“Your looks belie your condition,’ I 
said to her. 

“That is true,’ she answered. ‘I do 
not look sick, yet I have not had a well 
minute for a year.’ 

“* What is the trouble?’ I asked. 

“¢T cannot rest except when I am 
asleep,’ was the answer. ‘As soon as 
I am awake I feel rushed and driven. It 
seems as though I must be doing some- 
thing constantly.’ . 

“*Have you ever had any mental 
trouble?’ I inquired. 

“¢ Never,’ was the reply. ‘There is 
nothing wrong with my head. I can 
think as clearly as you can. There is no 
necessity of my doing anything, and yet 
every day I seem to have more to do. It 
drives me frantic, and rest is simply out 
of the question. If only I could rest, I 
believe I should get well.’ 

“ Now, this woman’s boudoir, in which 
she spent most of her time, was finished 
in bright gilt, red and blue; the furniture 
was of Louis XV pattern; the carpet a 
blue as bright as a June sky, with white 
water lilies and red sweetpeas woven in 
it. The paper was ornamented with 
great garlands of flowers, and double sets 
of heavy draperies hung at the windows. 
There were mirrors on every side of the 
room; the walls were hung with pictures 
of every conceivable kind; and _ bric-a- 
brace, bronzes and trinkets of all kinds 
that she had picked up in every quarter of 
the world, were stuck on every possible 
resting place. As for the bedroom, it 
was even worse. 

“* Has it occurred to you,’ I said, ‘ that 
you have too many things in your room?’ 

“She said ‘ No.’ 

“T told her that I thought her deco- 
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rations made her nervous, and that she 
would be better without some of them. 
She was fond of the keepsakes she had 
gathered and did not want to part with 
them. Finally I said to her that if she 
would have her bedroom done over and 
stay in it for two weeks, she could come 
to New York. The idea that a mere 
change in her room could accomplish what 
her physicians had been unable to do 
seemed preposterous to her. I argued 
with her, however, and finally persuaded 
her to let us do the room over. 

“We papered the walls with a soft, 
sage-green paper, entirely plain. The 
woodwork we made lighter, with just a 
suggestion of green in it. The ceiling 
was like the woodwork. The carpet was 
perfectly plain and matched the paper. 
Her wooden bedstead we replaced with 
a brass one with perfectly straight lines. 
The yellow of the brass blended well with 
the green. The new furniture, also made 
in straight lines, was of mahogany. Ex- 
cepting some green draperies at the win- 
dows, there was not another thing in the 
room. All of her pictures, bric-a-brac, 
mirrors and other clashing objects were 

ne. 

“Tn four weeks’ time this woman, who 
had been pronounced an invalid for life, 
eame to New York shopping. Today she 
goes out quite a little, and has resumed 
some of her social activity. I believe 
that if I eonld make that woman stay 
in her bedroom for three months, her 
nerves would be as quiet as yours. She 
says that this simple scheme has done her 
more good than all the physicians and 
treatments she ever tried. And it was all 
done by the elimination of unnecessary 
and clashing colors. 

“From these instances,” continued Mr 
Parsons, “it is evident that we are af- 
fected by color very much as we are 
affected by air. Bad colors are as insid- 
iously harmful as bad air, and good 
colors as unobtrusively beneficial as good 
air. The effects produced by both may 
come about so gradually as to be hardly 
noticeable. Yet the effect is no less cer- 
tain because it is slow in coming. 

“How colors are of practical: use is, 
of course, now evident to you. Given 
known causes which will produce known 
effects, one has only to use those causes 
in the proper way to secure any desired 
result. Thus the physicist wishing to 


generate electricity, places in juxtaposi- 
tion copper and acid. In the same way 
the painter, wishing green paint, mixes 
yellow and blue paints. So the decorator, 
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wishing to produce certain results upon 
people, applies certain colors and com- 
binations of color in his work. Alto- 
gether unwittingly you may yourselves 
have responded to this very treatment. 

“ Extensive use is made of this princi- 
ple of color influence in staging plays. 
Do you remember how Mrs Leslie Carter 
used reds so much in the settings of 
Zaza, and how Olga Nethersole used reds 
and yellows in Sapho and Camille? That 
was done with a purpose. These plays 
were plays of passion. The reds and 
yellows in the stage settings were chosen 
to arouse the passionate instincts of the 
audience and so bring the onlookers into 
harmony with the spirit of the plays. On 
the other hand there was Mrs Fiske in 
Beeky Sharp. Do you remember the cool 
blue and gray settings in that play? 
Their effect was exactly opposite to the 
effect produced by the settings in Zaza 
or Sapho. The very atmosphere was one 
of intellectuality, coolness, calculation. 
And don’t you see how necessary this 
was to the success of the play? A woman 
who could say, ‘I have lived in luxury for 
a year without a cent,’ must needs have 
been a cool, scheming person. The au- 
dience had to feel that fact. And the 
stage setting helped it to do so. 


“The principles of harmonizing color 
and of the application of colors appro- 
priate to the ends in view, must come in 
time to be part of our common practice. 
When we have reached that desirable 
stage, we shall no longer paper our sunny, 
southern rooms with fiery red, or cover 
our bedroom walls with intricate floral 
designs, or fill our studies with bright 
colors and bric-a-brac. Our knowledge of 
color today is analogous to our knowledge 
of water before the germ theory had been 
established. Yesterday we drank bacilli- 
laden water and gave it no thought. To- 
day we boil or filter our water. So it 
will be with color. Today men live in the 
midst of color conditions that distract 
and enervate them. Tomorrow they will 
tolerate only those that benefit them. But 
those of us who will take the trouble 
to learn about these things ahead of our 
generation need not wait until tomorrow 
to reap the benefits of such knowledge. 
Persons who drank boiled water fifty 
years ago profited thereby none the less 
because their neighbors refused to do like- 
wise. And although their neighbors may 
not do as they do, persons who today 
obey the laws of nature in regard to color 
will none the less reap a rich reward.” 


The Music Room at Dusk 


By Arthur Stringer 


Are these her Songs that note by note May not some tender whisper still 


Still drift like ghostly wings 
Above the harp where ghosts of sound 
Still fret the haunted strings? 


May not the muted chords still know 
The yearning, as of old, 


Creep through such quiet gloom, 
Where Music hovers like a breath 
Of lilac in the room? 


May not some wistful Shadow stoop 
Above the golden strings, 


When Youth cried out to careless Youth And ghostly ears be gladdened by 


Through dusks of mellow gold? 


The ghostly airs it sings? 


Nay; through the room no Spirit stirs; 
’Tis in my heart, I know, 

’Tis only in my haunted heart 
These old Ghosts come and go! 
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“So Rufus Rooster, by request, awoke the crew with flaps and cries " 


Stencilhouettes 


By Walter King Stone 


Chapter II 


Old Captain Noah could not tell 

The hour when everyone should rise, 
So Rufus Rooster, by request, 

Awoke the crew with flaps and cries. 
Goliath Gobbler’s jealousy : 

Made him quite wroth, ’til Noah said 
He’d hold competitive exams 

To see who'd call him out of bed. 
Old Gottlieb Gander was the judge 

And Rufus Rooster had first go. 
His exhibition was so good 

That Gottlieb eackled, just to show 
How much he liked his eockle-doo. 

Goliath’s gobble then was heard, 
And Gottlieb hissed as though he said 


He thought such sounds as that absurd. 


At this Goliath was so mad 

His face grew red and also blue, 
And, swelling up, he walked away, 

While Rufus shouted, “ Cockle-doo.” 
To cheer Goliath, Noah said: 

“You eall the birds and beasts to food.” 
But this task was not done quite right 

For “ gobble, gobble,” sounded rude. 
His good wife, Tilly Turkey, who 

Had better manners, cried out, “ Quit!” 
Which caused the animals to cease 

Their rush, and mend their ways a bit. 
Now, even to this day you hear, 

Where turkeys, geese and chickens feed, 
The gobbler ery out “ gobble,” while 

His wife says, “ Quit,” at all such greed. 


(To be Continued) 


“To cheer Goliath, Noah said: ‘ You call the birds and beasts to food’” 
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A California Cottage Home 


By R. S. Requa 


HE mention of a Califor- 
nia cottage home very 
naturally calls to mind 
types of the modified 
bungalow which have 
been so extensively built 
in Southern California, 
and pictured and described in magazines 

for the past several years. While the bun- 
galow is in many respects admirably 
adapted to the genial, sunny clime of the 

Pacific slopes, there is a type of dwelling, 
of exterior plaster construction, which, 
when properly designed, is almost per- 
fectly suited to its environment, to the 
climate and the mode of living in this 
balmy south land. And, further, it would 
require but few alterations to adapt it to 
almost anv climate or locality. 

The cottage here illustrated is a good 
example of this construction, and a glance 
at the plan will show a carefully studied 
arrangement, the object of which is to 
separate the living portion of the house 
from the sleeping apartments. 

The dining room, with its south expo- 
sure and French windows opening on to 
the brick terrace, receives the early morn- 
ing sun; and the living room, with its 
large windows and door looking south, 
is bright and cheerful through the greater 
part of the day; while, if the weather 
be warm, the doors of the sleeping porch 


can be opened and the ever-present ocean 
breeze will keep the temperature coo) and 
delightful. 

The construction of this cottage is alto- 
gether unique. All the studding is 1 by 
4 inches rough pine set flat four inches 
apart. The exterior side of these is 
first covered with waterproof building 
paper and then latticed lath, with the lath 
put on diagonally at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, one and one-half inches 
apart, and cross-lathed, forming diamond- 
shaped keys. 

The exterior plaster is made of Port- 
land cement and lime, put on in two 
coats and stippled with a coarse brush. 

Another unique feature of the con- 
struction, and one that ought to commend 
itself to the orderly and cleanly house- 
wife, is the flush interior woodwork, 
which has no projection beyond the face 
of the plaster. The window and door 
casings, also the corner boards, bases and 
friezes, are all seven-eighths ineh thick, 
placed before lathing is done. Tite lath 
on the interior is placed one-half inch 
apart. By this method of construction 
the walls are practically solid and fire- 
proof, with no hollow places to harbor 
mice or vermin. 

The kitchen, bathroom, sereen porches 
and all closets have the smooth, hard, 
plaster finish. All plaster and woodwork 
in these rooms are painted and enam- 
eled. The flush woodwork and enamel 
walls relieve the housewife of a great 
ameunt of daily tedium, and the ap- 


pearance of the interior is always clean 
and satisfying. 

All plaster in the living room, din- 
ing room and bedrooms is rough, sand- 
finished, tinted, and all the woodwork 
is painted white. The flush idea is still 
further exemplified in the eupboard 


and closet doors, which are all made 
with —flush panels. Molding, beads, 
grooves, ete, have everywhere been 
eschewed. 

The window hangings are plain nat- 
ural burlap, with a small appliqued 
border, hung from brass rods, no 
shades being used. 


Plan showing how conveniently this cottage is arranged 


The exterior woodwork is stained 
brown, the plaster is tinted a light 
shade of the reddish brown soil, and 
the shingles are stained a tile red. The 
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The kitchen, with a glimpse of the dining room beyond. Note the flush woodwork, which makes for 
cleanliness 
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A cottage of unique design, showing the possibilities of exterior plaster construction ‘ 
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French windows opening onto the brick terrace allow the dining room to receive 
the early morning sun 


cottage complete, with maple floors, in all 
rooms and closets, and with bireh doors 
throughout, cost Jess than twenty-four 
hundred dollars. 

Some may question this construction 
as not being sufficiently rigid and dur- 
able, but the writer has carefully in- 


VF 


spected work that was built more than 
five years ago and found it surpris- 
ingly rigid, more so than the ordinary 
2 by 4 hollow wall construction; also 
that the flush woodwork, when properly 
designed and applied, is a pronounced 
success. 
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A Toast 


By E. O. G. 


Here’s to all hunters out for game; 
Here’s to Ike Walton’s famous name; 
Here’s to all erops and ripening skies; 


Here’s to all fish that bite and rise; 
Here’s to all cooks whose skill doth yield 
A feast from water, sky or field. 
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Hansel and Gretel 


Adapted from Adelheid Wette’s Libretto 


Drawings by Maria L. Kirk 


simple, form.in English, yet enriched and made more dramatic. This version follows closely 


This German folk lore, which Grimm included in his fairy tales, is here for the first time oy 


in 
lines of Humperdinck’s opera of Hansel and Gretel, which children love.) 


Chapter I 

~, NCE upon a time, there 
\ lived in that part of Ger- 
many known as the Black 
Forest, a broom maker 
named Peter, and his 
wife, Gertrude. These 
good people were so poor 
that they had a hard time to support their 
two children, Hinsel and Gretel. The 
children had to work themseives, Hinsel 
making brooms, which his father sold at 
houses in the country round about, and 
Gretel helping her mother with the house- 
work. 

One warm summer afternoon, the two 
children sat in the living room of their 
father’s little cottage which stood in a 
patch of woods at the beginning of the 
Black Forest. The children had been 
working hard:all day, and now that the 
air began to grow cooler and the sun to 
lose a little of its brightness, they longed 
to play for a little while before supper. 
Hansel was busy mending a broom, and 
his back felt as if it might break in two, 
it was so sore from bending over. Gretel 
was knitting a stocking, and the strands 
of yarn seemed to run together, her eyes 
were so tired. But she only sighed 
deeply and went on with her work, sing- 
ing a plaintive little song: 

“Susie, dear Susie, 

What is the news? 

The geese wander barefoot 
Because they’ve no shoes. 

The cobbler has leather: 
A last he must use, 

Or how ean my gosling 
Be fitted with shoes?” 

And then Hiinsel sang the next verse: 
“Oh, goodness, oh, gracious, 
The future I dread! 
Who’ll give me three pennies 
For sugar and bread? 
My bedstead sell 
And sleep on plain hay, 
Where feathers won’t prick me 
And fleas will not stay.” 


After Hiinsel had finished singing he 


jumped up impatiently and threw the 
broom on which he had been working, 
into the corner. 

“Tf mother would only come home!” 
he sighed erossly. 

“T am nearly starved,’ Gretel an- 
swered. 

“Yes, for a week now we've had noth- 
ing to eat but dry bread. Isn’t that ter- 
rible? Oh, bother the whole thing, any- 
way 

But here Gretel put her hand quickly 
over her brother’s mouth, for it only made 
things harder for her to bear when she 
heard her brother complaining and she 
could not improve matters in any way. 

“Keep quiet, brother,’ she said. 
“Please don’t be cross; bear things as 
patiently as you can and be as cheerful 
as possible. That long face of yours is 
dreadful. You look like a disagreeable 
erosspateh.” 

And, as she saw her brother begin te 
smile faintly, in spite of his gloomy 
looks, she added, dancing around him: 
“Crosspatch, away! 

Hasten, I say! 

T’'ll teach you to frown 

And weigh my heart down, 

My troubles to crown, 

My happiness drown! 

Crosspateh, erosspatch, bothersome 


wight, 

Your face is the grumpiest, ugliest 
sight ! 

Off with you, out with you, wicked old 
wight !” 


Hansel could not resist the spirit of 
his sister’s mirth and began to sing in 
his turn. 

“Crosspatch, erosspatch, bothersome 
wight, 

Your face is the grumpiest, ugliest sight, 

Off with you, out with you, wicked old 

wight !” 

“Good,” said Gretel. “I am _ glad 
you’ve cheered up. If you won’t com- 
plain any more, I’ll tell you a secret.” 

And she drew Hiinsel over to a table, 
on which stood a large jar of nice fresh 
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*** Dance gavly, huzza, dance gayly, hurrah! 
Let troubles and worries be carried afar: 
If your stockings are old and completely wear through, 
Why, Mother will then have to make you some new.’”” 
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. HANSEL AND GRETEL 


milk, which a kind neighbor had given 
them, 

“Hansel,” said Gretel, grandly, “Mother 
will certainly use this to make some of 
that delicious rice pudding of hers. 

“Hurrah,” said Hansel, jumping up 
and down in glee: 

“Rice pudding cold, rice pudding hot; 

Whenever there’s pudding, I’m right on 

the spot.” 


“Get back to work now,” said Gretel, 
so that we can get through our tasks in 
time. If Mother comes home and finds 
that we haven’t done what she told us 
to, then we know what happens to lazy- 
bones.” 

“Get to work? B-r-r!” growled Hin- 
sel. “ Let’s dance and have a good time.” 

“Dance? Oh, that would be splendid!” 
said Gretel gleefully. “ And while we are 
dancing let’s show how happy we are by 
singing a little song.” 

And Gretel, clapping her hands to mark 
time, sang in a sweet voice: 

“Little brother, dance with me, 

Here both hands I give to thee; 
One step here, and one step there, 
Turning, gliding everywhere.” 

But Hansel, like most little boys, did 
not want to show how awkward he was 
when he tried to dance. 

“Oh, sister, I can’t dance’ Show me 
what to do, so I can dance as well as you 
ean.” 

Gretel smiled and took a few steps 
round the room. 


“With your feet you tap, tap, tap, 
And your hands you clap, clap, clap.” 
Hansel could not see his sister dance 
alone, so he got up and tried a few steps 
by himself, singing Gretel’s little song, 
probably with the idea that it might help 
him to dance as well as she did. 


“With your feet you tap, tap, tap, 
And your hands you clap, clap, clap.” 


As soon as Hiinsel stopped, Gretel said 
to him, “ Good, you did that finely; I did 
not think you could do as well. 

It seems to me that Hiinsel can 
Dance as well as any man.” 

And then she added, gayly: “ Watch 
what I am going to do now, Hiinsel. We 
will dance arm in arm.” 

To which Hinsel replied, as if he were 
very much grown up and haughty: 

“ Away from me, away from me, 
For I am haughty Hans. 

TI do not dance with little maids; 

It does not suit my plans.” 


And Gretel answered, giving him tit for 
tat . 


“Go, foolish Hans, go, haughty Hans, 
T’ll spoil your clever, clever plans.” 
Suddenly Hinsel stopped dancing and 

pointed at Gretel, who was twirling madly 

about : 

“Oh, sister dear, oh, Gretel dear, 

Your stocking has a hole, right here!” 

And Hinsel showed her on his own leg 
where it was. But Gretel was not to be 
outdone, so she answered: 


“Oh, brother dear, oh Hiinsel dear, 
You'll always love a joke, I fear: 
TI do not dance with naughty boys; 
It’s not a pastime one enjoys.” 

Still Hiinsel was bound to have the last 
word, so he added: 

“T won’t be cross, dear sister mine, 

T’ll join in this dance of thine.” 

Then the brother and sister both burst 
out laughing at their own cleverness, and 
Hinsel, putting his arm about Gretel’s 
waist, waltzed her merrily around the 
room, while they sang the following song 
together : 

“Dance gayly, huzza, dance gayly, hur- 
rah! 

Let troubles and worries be carried 

afar: 

If your stockings are old and completely 

wear through, 

Why, mother will then have to make you 

some new.” 

Poverty and hunger were forgotten, and 
Hansel and Gretel thought only of how 
happy they were together, and of how 
nice it was to have a mother who loved 
them. They danced on and their legs 
grew more weary each moment, so that, at 
last, brother and sister fell in a heap 
on the floor, all out of breath. 

At that moment the door opened and 
in-came their mother, a stout straw basket 
fastened upon her back. 

“Well, well,” she said, “ what has been 
going on here?” 

Hiinsel and Gretel sprang quickly to 
their feet. 

“ Hiinsel,” Gretel finally stammerea, 
but her brother interrupted her. 

“ Gretel.” 

“Wanted to—” 

“T was going to—” added Hinsel. 

But his mother broke out angrily: 

“ Just you wait a while, you naughty 
children,” and she took off her heavy 
basket and put it down in the corner. 

“Do you call this working? Jumping 
about and singing as if you were at a 
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fair, while your parents work from morn- 
ing till night and worry about you. 
Take that!” And in her anger she cuffed 
Hiinsel sharply on the ear. 

“We'll see, now, how much you’ve done 
while I have been away,” she went on. 
“What, Gretel? The stockings aren’t 
finished? And you, Hansel? Oh you 
rascal! You haven’t made one broom in 
all the hours I have been away. You 
good-for-nothings! I'll take your father’s 
stick and baste your lazy hides for you.” 

And with that she ran rapidly toward 
the corner where there was a stout staff, 
which her husband, Peter, used in moun- 
tain climbing. But in her haste, she 
passed so close to the table on which stood 
the jug of milk that she hit the table leg 
with her foot and sent the jug crashing 
to the ground, where it broke into a 
thousand pieces, spattering milk all over 
herself and her two children. 

“Oh, great heavens! What have I 
done? I have spilt all the milk and we 
ean’t have any supper,’ and she began 
to weep bitterly. 

Hiinsel, as soon as he saw his elothes 
all covered with milk, and milk running 
in little streams across the floor, could 
not help giggling; but, unluckily for him, 
his mother saw him smile, and became 
angrier than ever. 

“What, you raseal! You'll laugh at 
me, will you?” And she rushed toward 
Hinsel, with the stick raised threaten- 
ingly in the air. 

But Hiinsel was too wise to wait for 
his mother to reach him and ran rapidly 
out of the open door, with Gretel follow- 
ing him. 

“ Just you wait till your father comes 
home,” she ealled to Hiinsel, who was just 
disappearing into the woods. 

She did not, however, go any further 
than the door, but turned back into the 
room and went over to the wall, where 
there hung a small basket, which she took 
down and handed to Gretel. 

“Come, child, get out of here,” she 
said. “Go into the woods and pick me 
some strawberries. “Vell, why are you 
standing looking at me in that way? 
Come, get out of here.” 

She followed Gretel to the door and 
saw her join Hiinsel at the edge of the 
wood. Then, waving her stick, she called 
after the frightened children: 

“Tf you don’t bring back that basket 
full to the brim, T’ll thrash you to within 
an inch of your lives.” 

When the children had disappeared 
among the trees, Gertrude sat down beside 
the table and buried her head in her 


hands. The children could not under- 
stand how much she had to bear, they 
were too young. 

“There lies my best jug in pieces,” 
she said, bitterly. “Yes, blind haste 
always brings regret.” ; 

“OQ Lord God,” she eried, stretching 
her hands toward heaven, “send me 
money! I have nothing to live on, not a 
single crumb to give my poor children 
to eat, nor a single drop of milk in the 
jug. It is already more than a week 
since we have had anything to drink ex- 
cept water. JI am weary, weary enough 
to die without a word of regret. O 
Lord God, send me some money!” 

And as she said these last words, she 
laid her head upon her folded arms and 
slept. 

Gertrude had been -asleep for some 
time when Peter, her husband, came 
across the narrow strip of land which 
separated the house from the woods. He 
carried a basket on his back, filled with 
good things to eat; for he had sold many 
brooms that day and had made what was 
for him a very tidy sum of money. He 
had also been able to stop in at the 
Black Eagle tavern, where he had seen 
several of his most intimate friends, and 
had enjoyed several glasses of kiimmel, 
his favorite beverage. But perhaps you 
would like to know what it was he sang, 
so here it is: 


“ Alack-a-day! Poor peasants we, 
I must work unceasingly. 
Purse as lean as any Jew, 
Hungry stomach empty too; 


Rallalala, rallalala, 
Hunger cooks the choicest stew!” 


As he finished the last line of the 
verse, he poked his head in at the open 
window and, in spite of the fact that 
his wife was asleep, went right on with 
the next verse of his song. Perhaps the 
money he had earned made him wish to 
have everyone rejoice with him. So he 
sang: 

“Yes, you rich folk feast quite well; 

Listen to the tales we tell, 

How for seven days instead 

On one dry erust we are fed. 


Rallalala, rallalala, 
Hunger bakes the lightest bread !” 


As he finished Peter took the basket 
from his back and set it down in a corner 
and came over to the table where his wife 
was sitting. He leaned over and kissed 
her on the lips with a loud smack. 

Gertrude slowly woke and rubbed the 
sleep out of her eyes. 
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“Oh!” she yawned, “ who is disturbing 
me in my own house and waking me out 
of a sound sleep with his “ rallalala, ralla- 
lala?” 

Peter laughed loudly, and sang again: 

“T feel within a mighty beast 
Roaring for a royal feast. 
Rallalala, rallalala. 

Hunger is a beast that gnaws, 
Rallalala, rallalala, 
Biting, tearing with its claws.” 

Then said Peter: “It’s been a fine day. 
Don’t you agree with me, my dear?” 

“Come, come, you know I don’t like 
to have you waste your whole day in the 
tavern,” answered Gertrude, angrily. 

“ Just as you say,” replied Peter, turn- 
ing to the basket which he had brought in. 
“Now, if you care to, we shall see what 
we have to eat.” 

“The fare for supper is very simple,” 
replied Gertrude. “Oh, bother it all! 
The plates and the cellar are both empty. 

To this statement Peter only replied 
by singing more gayly than ever: 

“ Rallalala, rallalala, 
I have never been as gay, 
Rallalala, rallalala, 
I am bringing luck today.” 

As he sang the last words he raised 
the cover of the basket, saying: 

“See, Mother! What do you think of 
this for a feast?” 

Gertrude could not help giving a little 
ery of joy: 

“Oh, husband, what have you brought 
me? Here are butter and bacon and 
flour and sausage—and fourteen eggs! 
Oh, husband, they cost a great deal just 
now. And here are beans and onions and 
—hurrah, a whole quarter of a pound of 
coffee !” 

Peter then turned the basket upside 
down and a little mound of potatoes 
rolled out upon the floor. Seizing his 
wife’s hands, he danced madly with her 
round the room. 


“ Rallalala, hopressa, 

Words can’t say how glad we are.” 

Then he added: “ Now, listen, Mother, 
how it all came about.” 

Then, while Gertrude put away in the 
cupboard the food which her husband 
had brought her, Peter told her the 
story of his successful day. 

“Over there beyond the forest which 
belongs to our landlord,” said Peter, “I 
found that there is to be a splendid cele- 
bration in honor of the saint’s day, which 
will be here in less than a week. There 
is to be a fair for the whole countryside, 


a marriage, general merrymaking, the 
firing of cannon and a religious service. 
Right away, I made up my mind to do 
some business, and you ought to be thank- 
ful for that! 

“T went through the streets of the 
town erying: ‘Let him who wishes to 
celebrate the feast day properly first 
sweep, scrub and clean his house thor- 
oughly !’ 

“Then I called out that I had brooms 
for sale, going from house to house and 
erying: 

“Brooms for sale! Good house clean- 
ers! 

Fine brooms ! Good cobweb destroy- 

ers! 


“T sold my wares like wildfire and at 
the highest prices. Now, quickly bring 
your pots and pans, your kettle, your 
dishes and your measures.” 

And both, laughing loudly, cried: 
“Long live the broom makers!” 

Suddenly Peter stopped helping his 
wife with the preparations for supper: 

“But wait,” he said, “where are the 
children, Hiinsel and Gretel! Where is 
Hans?” 

And then Gertrude looked at him with 
her mouth open and her face gradually 
flushing rosier and rosier, and replied, 
not quite telling the truth: “I only 
know that the jug is broken into bits.” 

“What!” exclaimed Peter angrily, 
“the new jug broken?” 

“Yes, they have done a lot of mischief 
and no work. I heard them, a little while 
ago from outdoors laughing and scream- 
ing and hopping and jumping up and 
down like frisky young horses. I was so 
angry that I did not know what I was 
doing and—” 

“ Broke the jug,” added Peter, finishing 
the sentence. “Oh, that’s a good joke,” 
he laughed, and soon Gertrude laughed, 
too. 

“Now,” he went on, as soon as he had 
stopped laughing, “don’t be vexed with 
me when I tell you that I think such fits 
of anger are foolish. But tell me, where 
are the children?” 

“For all I know they are at the Ilsen 
Stone,” answered Gertrude crossly. 

“What!” cried Peter, horror-struck. 
“ Just think of those poor children wan- 
dering about in the forest without a 
moon or even a star to guide them. Don’t 
you know the dreadful dark-spot woman? 
Don’t you know that the cruel one lives 
there?” 

(To be continued) 
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V—Making an Automobile 


By Adelia Belle Beard 
One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


™ ONALD,” said Polly, one 
{ stormy day, “don’t you 

think we could make a 

cunning little automobile 

if we tried ever so hard?” 

“ Y-e-s, we might if we could 

manage the wheels. They 

must be heavy and turn easily. It won’t 
be a real auto unless it ean go whizzing.” 

“Spools, spools!” she eried joyfully. 
“ They will go as fast as lightning. See?” 
and jumping up she seized her work- 
basket, turned it upside down, found an 
empty spool, then dropped on her knees 
and sent the spool rolling across the 
hardwood floor. 

“Spools are all right,” said Donald. 
“Now, can we make our motor car?” 

“Well, here is the bristolboard, but 
I should think it would be best to make 
a paper pattern first, then we ean alter 
it as mueh as we like. Donald, do you 
remember just how an automobile looks?” 
Polly inquired, with a giggle, for Donald’s 
hobby was to know all about automobiles, 
and he was sure he could drive one as 
well as an experienced chauffeur if he 
had the opportunity. 

Donald disdained a reply. “ Where is 
the brown wrapping paper for the pat- 
terns? Oh, here it is,” he said. “ Now 
we will begin. Get the very largest spools 
you ean find, Polly; two will be enough, 
but they must be the same size. Yes, 
these will do.” 

The spools Polly selected were two 
inehes high, an inch and a 
quarter across the ends and 
had quite slender shafts. 

“But, after all,” objected 
Polly, “the spools don’t look 
like auto wheels.” 

“That doesn’t matter; we 
will put the spools under the 
ear and make show wheels for 
the outside. No one will 
notice, when we speed the ear, 
that her outside wheels are 


not turning. They’ll appear to be.” 

“Then what shall we use for the show 
wheels ?” 

“Pill boxes will do. Look them up, 
Polly, while I make the auto frame to 
hold the spools. And Polly,” he called, 
as she was leaving the room, “ bring up 
some of those round, slender, little sticks 
I saw in the kitchen, will you?” 

“T guess you mean skewers. Jane uses 
them to pin meat together with. She got 
them from the butcher boy.” 

“ Whatever they are, I want them for 
axles.” 

While Polly was gone Donald planned 
his auto frame, making it first of the 
wrapping paper, and without very aceu- 
rate measurements. When she came back 
with the pill boxes and skewers, Donald 
slipped each of his two spools onto a 
skewer, fitted the skewer under the frame, 
rolled the frame on the table, and found 
his scheme would work. Then he took 
his pattern apart and spread it out in 
front of him. 

“Queer looking thing, isn’t it?” re- 
marked Polly. “Shall I draw it on the 
bristolboard and make it more exact?” 

“Do,” said Donald, “and be sure you 
get both sides precisely alike and both 
ends precisely alike, else it won’t balance.” 

Polly nodded. “I'll begin with the 
oblong in the middle; that’s the floor, I 
suppose, then draw the sides and ends to 
fit.” So she fell to work while Donald per- 
fected his pattern for the body of the ear. 


Figure 18. The auto that Donald and Polly built 
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Donald knew all about autos, so he planned the frame this way 


The center oblong Polly made seven 
and one-quarter inches long and two and 
three-quarters inches wide. (Figure 1.) 

“Be sure you make the sides and ends 
at right angles to one anether,” cautioned 
Donald. 

“Yes, dear,” said Polly, and she pro- 
eeeded to draw the sides, making long 
oblongs one and one-half inches wide 
on either side of the large oblong, and 
for the ends she drew oblongs one and 
one-eighth inches wide across the entire 
width of the three long oblongs. “ That 
simplifies things,” she explained, as she 
extended the side lines of the large ob- 
long across the end oblongs. “Now I 
ean cut it down where it needs cutting 
without losing the large proportions.” 

Five-eighths of an inch from the outer 
edge of each of the sides she drew a 
horizontal line for the steps. (Figure 1.) 
This line is three and_ three-quarters 
inches long. It begins just one and three- 
quarters inches from one end of the side 
and ends one and three-quarters inches 
from the other end. Then Polly drew the 
short vertical lines from the edge to meet 
the ends of the horizontal line, which 
gave her the ends of the steps. On 
either side of each step she drew an axle 
guard three-eighths of an inch high, with 
a base half an inch wide and top an 
ineh and a quarter wide. “ Now I will make 
the hend-over and the eateh,” she said. 

“That is a good name for it,” said 
Donald. “Half an inch will be wide 
enough for the ‘ bend-over,’ and make the 


eateh one-quarter of an inch wide after 
you have allowed a little space between 
it and the bend-over.” 

“How mueh space?” inquired Polly. 

“ One-sixteenth of an inch will be wide 
enough, and don’t make the catch quite as 
long as the bend-over. Cut a little off 
at each end. (Figure 1.) Be careful 
about the slits in the ends of the frame, 
Polly. They must be just half an inch 
from each edge, because the bend-over 
is half an ineh wide, and sinee you 
have made the necks of the eatches half 
an inch wide the slits must be a little 
longer.” 

“What are the slits on the steps for?” 

“They are to hold the mud guards. 
Make them about three-eighths of an inch 
long and put a slit half an ineh from 
each end of each step.” 

“That’s explicit,’ commented Polly. 
“Shall I eut the frame out now?” 

“ Better first go over the lines you are 
to eut and make them quite heavy; then 
dot the lines to be bent, so that you won’t 
spoil it by eutting along the wrong lines.” 

“Good advice; I'll do that.” 

When eut out the auto frame looked 
like Figure 1. 

“T shall use my small scissors to cut 
the slits, Donald,” Polly said. “The 
knife is so apt to slip.” 

Before bending the frame into shape 
Polly seored the dotted lines by drawing 
the blade of her knife lightly along their 
entire length, using a rule to keep the 
knife on the line. When the sides, ends 
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and bend-overs were bent 
down Polly folded the 
ends of each catch inward, 
then lapped the bend-overs 
outside the ends, inserted 
each catch in its own 
particular slit, opened out 
the eatehes, and the ends 
and sides were held firmly 
and evenly in place. The 


eatch A was put through 
the slit A, catch B through 
slit B, C through C and 
D through D. (Figure 1.) 
Then Polly bent the steps 
up to stand out at right 
angles from the sides. “I 
am ready for the spools,” 
she announced. 

“You will have to 
sharpen the blunt ends of 
these skewers, then,” said 
Donald, “ and eut them off 
if they are too long. 
Three and one-half inches 
will be just about the right length.” 

When she had eut her axles the proper 
length and sharpened the ends, Polly 
punetured a very small hole in each axle 
guard, as shown in Figure 1. Then, 
from the inside, she pushed one end of 
an axle through the hole in one axle 
guard, slipped a spool on the axle and 
forced the other end of the axle through 
the hole in the opposite axle guard. The 
auto frame upside down (Figure 2) 
shows how this is done. 

“Now for the hub to keep the axle 
in place,” she reflected. “I know,” and 
with a spring she was up and off to rum- 
mage in her treasure box, coming back 
triumphantly with several small corks. 

“See, Donald,” she said, screwing the 
point of the axle into the large end of 
a cork, “It holds splendidly, and the 
spools eannot possibly drop off.” 

“Virst-rate idea, Polly; I  hadn’t 
thought of the hubs. This is the body 
of the ear,” he continued, showing his 
paper pattern. I’ll draw it on the bris- 
tolboard if you will make wheels of the 
pill boxes.” 

Figure 3 shows how Donald made the 
body of the automobile. The oblong in 
the center is the floor. It is two and 
three-quarters inches wide, just the width 
of the auto frame, and five and three- 
quarters inches long. 

The back is two inehes high at the 
side edges and eurves up one-quarter of 
an inch higher in the middle. The bend- 
overs at the back measure two inches at 


The frame upside down; outside and inside view of a show wheel, 
the license tag and one of the auto lamps 


each edge, and curve, as in Figure 3. 
The length of the side from the dotted 
line of the bend-over to the door is two 
inches. 

The door is square, measuring one 
and one-quarter inches each way. The 
length of the side between the dashboard 
and the door is two and one-half inches. 
Next to the door it is one and one-half 
inches high, and at the lower corner, where 
the curve ends, it is one inch high. The 
strip that meets the dashboard is three- 
eighths of an inch high. The bend-over, 
ineluding the catch, is seven-eighths of 
an inch high and seven-eighths of an 
inch long, and the ecatehes E and F are 
each three-eighths of an inch square. 

The dashboard fits in between the two 
front bend-overs. It is one and one-half 
inches high in the middle and slopes to 
the sides, which are one and one-quarter 
inches high. The slits in the dashboard, 
E and F, are each one-half inch long and 
just one-half inch from the side edges. 
The slit G at the top is one-half ineh 
long and three-eighths inch below the top 
edge. 

When Donald had eut out the auto 
body and scored the dotted lines, he 
bent up the back, front and sides, then 
lapped the back bend-overs across the 
outside of the back and fastened them 
in place by running a pin through from 
the outside, as shown in Figure 17. He 
found that the pin alone would not 
make it sufficiently secure; so, adopting 
Polly’s idea, he pushed a cork on the 
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pin, brought up snugly against the inside 
of the back, and it held like a bolt. The 
front bend-overs he lapped over the out- 
side of the dashboard and pushed the 
eatch E through the slit E and the catch 
F through the slit F. 

“ Oh, Donald, the little doors will open, 
won’t they!” Polly exclaimed. 

“Of course,” said Donald, bending 
them outward along the dotted lines. 
“This is the hood,’ he went on. “ The 
power box, you know,” showing his pat- 
tern like Figure 4. “I will draw it on 
the bristolboard now.” 

First, Donald drew an oblong, five and 
one-quarter inches long and two and one- 
quarter inches wide. This he divided into 
seven parts, or panels, by drawing 
straight, vertical lines across the oblong. 
(Figure 4.) Each of the two end panels 
he made one and one-sixteenth inches 
wide and each of the other panels five- 
eighths of an inch wide. He extended 
the middle panel up one and three-eighths 
inches above the oblong, and across the 
extension, half an inch above the top line 
of the oblong he drew a dotted line to 
denote that beyond that was a bend-over. 
Then he eut off the corners of the bend- 
over. (H, Figure 4.) Hemade extensions 
three-quarters of an inch high above the 
two panels next to the middle panel, then 
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he cut off the inner part of these exten- 
sions, making each half an inch wide. 
(I and J, Figure 4.) 

Directly through the center of the 
middle panel Donald drew a straight, 
vertical line, bringing it down several 
inches below the bottom of the oblong. 
He did this in order that he might meas- 
ure on either side and so get the end of 
the hood exactly in the middle and evenly 
balanced. He ealled this center line his 
plumb line. 

Three-eighths of an inch below the bot- 
tom line of the oblong, and three-quarters 
of an inch to the left of the plumb line, 
Donald drew a horizontal line just half 
an inch long; then he drew a correspond- 
ing line at exactly the same distance to 
the right of the plumb line. These lines 
he connected with the bottom corners of 
the middle panel with slanting lines. 
(Figure 4.) Half an inch below the two 
short horizontal lines he drew parallel 
lines of the same length and connected 
their outer ends with the outer ends of 
the upper lines by vertical lines. This 
made two square extensions. (K and L, 
Figure 4.) 

One-quarter of an inch below the lower 
lines of the extensions K and L he drew 
another horizontal line one and one- 
eighth inches long, half on one side of the 


Donald cut the body on just the above plan 
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plumb line, half on the other side, 
and then he connected this hori- 
zontal line with the inner ends of 
the bottom lines of the extensions 
K and L by slanting lines. This 
formed the octagon-shaped front 
face of the hood. Below the octa- 


gon he drew a bend-over one inch 
high and running almost to a 
point at the bottom and half 
an inch above the bottom edge 
of each end panel he made a slit 
three-quarters of an inch long. 
(MM, Figure 4.) 

When Donald bent the hood 


into shape it looked like Figure 


5. The end panels from the bot- 
tom of the hood, and lapping com- 
pletely over one another, make 
it double, and the point of the 
bend-over (M, Figure 4) slipped 
through the two slits M and M 
holds the hood in shape. 

“But I don’t see how you are 
going to fasten it on,” said Polly. 

“ Wait until I make the lamps,” 
Donald answered, “and I will show you. 
Are there any more corks, Polly?” 

“Yes; how many do you want?” 

“Four for the lamps, but bring all you 
have.” 

Donald selected two pretty good sized 
corks for the lower lamps and two smaller 
ones for the upper lamps. Both sizes 
were rather longer than he wanted, so he 
eut a slice off the small end of each cork. 
This left the largest corks three-quarters 
of an ineh long and the smallest half 
an inch long. 

“Now, Polly,” he said, “we will eut 
some rounds of silver paper to fit the 
tops of these corks and paste them on 
to represent glass, then paint black circles 
around them for the rims to hold the 
glass. That will make them shine.” 
(Figure 6.) 


The hood ready to put on 


The pattern of the hood. 


In a trice the lamps were finished and 
Donald fastened the largest ones on the 
extensions K and L at the front of the 
hood by running a large pin through 
the middle of each lamp, then through 
the extension, securing it at the back with 
a thick slice of cork. This done he pro- 
ceeded to fasten the hood to the dash- 
board; first by running the bend-over H 
through the slit H from the inside of the 
dashboard, then by pinning the small 
lamps on the extensions I and J, running 
the pin through the dashboard also, and 
making fast with slices of cork. The 
exact position of the lamps is shown in 
the front view of the automobile. (Fig- 
ure 16.) 

“ Now fasten the whole thing together,” 
urged Polly, and Donald adjusted the 
body of the car to its frame. He 
allowed the back of the body to project 
over the back of the frame half an inch, 
which gave one inch and three-quarters 
space in front for the hood to rest on. 
The hood extended about half an inch 
beyond the front of the frame. 

“The pins and corks hold so well I’ll 
use them for this,” Donald announced, as 
he pinned the floor of the auto body to 
the top of the frame. He put one pin 
just back of the dashboard and another 
close to the back of the auto body. This 
time he used two slices of cork for each 
pin, one on top of the floor, the other 
underneath the frame. 
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The two back mud guards 
Donald made like Figure 
13, which is a strip of 
bristolboard five and one- 
quarter inches long and 
tive-eighths of an ineh wide. 
The dotted line at the end, 
showing where it is to be 
bent, is three-quarters of an 
inch from the end and just 
half an inch from the slots 
that separate the catch from 
the guard. From the dotted 
line to the other end the 
guard is four and one-half 
inches long. 

The two front mud 
guards he made exactly like 


the back ones, except that 1 4 


between the dotted line and 
the opposite end the dis- 
tance was but two and 
three-quarters inches. He 
eurved all four of the 
guards by drawing them 
lightly over the blade of his knife; then 
he bent them at the dotted lines, turned 
in the ends of each catch and inserted 
each catch in its slit in-the auto step. 
The two back guards he put at the back 
ends of the steps, the two front guards 
at the front ends of the steps. Taking 
two pins, he inserted them in one of the 
back mud guards, as shown in Figure 13; 
then he pushed the pins into the side of 
the car, the lower one into the frame 
just below the door and the other into the 
auto body about one-quarter of an inch 
from the back. The other back guard he 
secured in the same way, but one pin 
only was needed for each of the front 
guards. This was run in three-quarters 
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The steering wheel and how to 
cut it 


of an inch from the bend 
of the guard and foreed 
into the frame just in front 
of the dashboard. 

“ Are the wheels ready?” 


2 asked Donald. 
“Here they are,” and 


15 Polly pushed across the 
table four little wheels like 
Figure 7. “I didn’t use the 
box covers because there 
was writing on them, but 
I tore away the upper part 
of the box and the lower 
part was exactly like the 
lid. I drew a circle on the 
bottom of each box to mark 
off the tire and then drew 
the spokes and little air 
valves. See them?” 

“We will give the tires 
a light wash of black paint 
to make them rubber color 
and paint the spokes black,” 
said Donald. 

When they were finished Donald used 
three small corks for fastening each 
wheel in place. One for the hub, one 
inside the wheel, to steady it against the 
auto frame (Figure 8), and one on the 
inside of the auto frame. The front 
wheels he pinned at the extreme front of 
the auto frame, half way up from the 
bottom edge of the frame, and the back 
wheels at the extreme back of the frame, 
the same distance above the bottom edge. 
(NN, Figure 2.) 

“You see,” said Donald, “these wheels 
must not touch the ground, else they will 
interfere with the speed of the car.” 

“Here are the seats,” said Polly. “I 
worked them out while you were busy 
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The seats are easily made. No 10 is the front seat, No 11 the back seat, and No 12 an arm of the 
former. No 13 is the mud guard 
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with the other parts.” 

Figures 10, 11 and 12 
are the patterns of the 
seats. Figure 10 is the 
front seat and Figure 12 
the arm that divides it into 
two. The seat proper is 
an oblong two inches and 
three-quarters long by one 
inch and _ three-eighths 
wide. The ends and front 
that bend down and form 
the supports are each three- 
quarters of an ineh high. 
The back is one ineh high 
at the middle of each curve 
and three-quarters of an 
inch high when it bends to 
form the arms. The arms, 
which are eut to fit the 
sides of the auto, are one inch and three- 
eighths long. The middle arm (Figure 
12) is one and one-quarter inches long 
at the bottom, three-quarters of an inch 
high at the back and the laps are each 
one-quarter of an inch wide. 

Polly used paste to fasten the arm to 
the middle of the seat, putting the paste 
on the laps, then she fitted the seat in 
the ear, pasting the sides of the seat to 
the sides of the ear. 

The back seat has no arms. It is the 
same length as the front seat, but one- 
quarter of an inch wider. The supports are 
the same hight. The back at the middle is 
one and one-half inches high, while at 
the side edges it is one and one-quarter 
inches high. When the back seat was 
pasted to the back and sides of the ear, 
Polly decided that later she would make 
little eushions and cover them with 
tan-colored tissue paper, to look like 
leather. 

“T have made the steering wheel,” said 
Donald, and he held it up. (Figure 14.) 


' Figure 15 shows how it is eut from bris- 


tolboard and then marked off into a rim 
and four spokes. He used a wooden 
toothpick for the column and a small 
cork to keep the wheel in place. First 
he forced the small cork onto the tooth- 
pick, pushing it down not quite half 
an ineh, then he inserted the point of 
the stick into the small hole he had pre- 
viously punctured in the center of the 
wheel and pushed the wheel down to rest 
on the cork. (Figure 14.) 

With a large hatpin he pierced a hole 
slantingly at the base of the dashboard, 
half an inch from the right side, all 
the way through the frame of the auto; 
then he foreed the lower end of the 


A front view and a rear view of the children’s 
automobile 


steering column into the hole and it 
retained the proper slanting position. 

“T didn’t forget the number,” said 
Polly, holding up a little oblong card, to 
which she had attached narrow strips 
of yellow paper for straps. On the eard 
was printed the number of the Kraft 
Shop automobile. (Figure 9.) With a 
drop of paste on the end of each strap 
Polly hung the number to the back of 
the ear. (Figure 17.) 

The finished motor car is shown in 
Figure 18. 

“Now we will test her speed,” said 
Donald, as he knelt on the floor and with 
a sure, strong push sent the auto spinning 
the whole length of the room. 

“My, but it does go!” Said Polly. 


(In the February number of Good Housekeeping 
— a will continue this interesting series for 
children. 
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A\ NICELY MANNERED CAT, 
AT TABLE , 
BEHAVES AS WELL AS SHE 
IS ABLE . 
pass : ND EVERYBODY SAYS : 
THAT 
REALLY SOMETHING 
LIKE A CAT?” 


WHEN SHE GOBBLES 
BREAD AND MEAT, 
USES HANDS FOR FORK= 
OR FEET= 
TPHEN EVERYBODY SAYS 

CZ, 

On, dear! 

Why Do THEY HAVE 
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THAT CREATURE HERE ? ; 


Mistakes of Young Mothers 


By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M D 


Professor of Diseases of Children at the University of Pennsylvania; Author of The Care 
of the Baby 


IV—Lack of Accuracy. ‘Timidity. Over-Confidence 


HE mistakes we have dis- 
eussed so far are, for 
the most part, the result 
of lack of knowledge on 
the part of the mother. 
There are a number of 
others dependent upon 
other causes. We may classify these as 
due to lack of accuracy; timidity; and 
over-confidenee. Certain matters already 
referred to in my earlier remarks come 
up now for further consideration. 

Lack of accuracy 

This is one of the most frequent mis- 
takes of young mothers. It results partly 
from a failure to realize the importance 
of the matter, but chiefly from lack of 
experience in the proper ways of doing 
things. Let me give you an illustration. 
A hundred or so medical students were 
assigned portions of beef liver, to 
each of which the professor of chemistry 
had added arsenie in definite amount, 
known to him only. The students were 
required to determine by analysis just 
how much of the drug had been added. 
The results were weird. Some found no 
arsenic; others a great deal more than had 
been mingled with the liver; others sub- 
stances not arsenic at all. Now, the 
analytical process was simple enough. 
Any good chemist would have had no dif- 
fieulty with it. The trouble was merely 
the lack of accuracy with which the stu- 
dents had followed it. Their method was 
faulty. 

So it is in regard to the care of the 
baby. To have results satisfactory every- 
thing must be done just so. Suppose, for 
instance, you are to prepare a food in 
which a certain amount of eream is to 
be added to the milk and water. Your 
physician has, of course, based his for- 


mula on the strength of the milk and ° 


cream you are using. If, now, you change 
your milkman, as like as not the mixture 
will no longer be accurately composed. The 
materials are perhaps far richer and the 
baby probably suffers from an attack of 
indigestion, or they may be too weak and 


the baby fails to gain properly. Or you 
are told to warm the bottle of milk to 
body heat before giving it to the baby. 
So the bottle is stood in a tin of hot 
water—for how long? I have known an 
infant nearly to die from an intense in- 
flammation of the stomach, apparently 
the result of taking milk far too hot. On 
the other hand, a bottle which feels quite 
hot may contain milk which is hardly 
warm at all. There is an immense lack 
of accuracy seen in this matter. 

Or, you are told that the milk is to 
be pasteurized. Now, pasteurized milk 
of all things must be correctly pre- 
pared. If below a certain temperature 
the growth of the germs is favored in- 
stead of hindered. If above it you might 
as well sterilize. To stand a lot of bot- 
tles in a dishpan of hot water is any- 
thing but accurate. No one knows what 
temperature is reached and no one ean 
wonder if the effects on the baby are bad. 
Or the milk is, we will say, to be pep- 
tonized. If this is not done long enough, 
no peptonizing is produced; if overdone 
the milk is so bitter that the baby will 
not take it. Accuracy is absolutely nec- 
essary. An undergraduate nurse was 
told to make a mixture of white of egg 
and whey. The whey was to be sealded, 
but she first mixed the two and sealded 
the combination. A half-solid mixture 
of boiled egg and whey naturally resulted. 

Lack of accuracy in the matter of 
giving the bath is a very common fault, 
especially as regards the temperature of 
the water. You remember the ancient 
story of a woman who saw an old nurse 
give a baby a bath in water which seemed 
to her rather hot. When asked if she 
was not afraid the water might not be of 
the right temperature she said: “ Oh, no; 
if the baby gets red I know the water 
is too hot, and if he gets blue it is too 
cold.” This is perhaps a fair sample 
of the inaccuracy common in this mat- 
ter. Our hands are much too inured 
to changes of heat and cold to allow us 
to determine by them how the water will 
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feel to the infant’s body; and yet un- 
doubtedly the majority of mothers are 
content to test the temperature of the 
water in this way. 

The lack of accuracy in the giving of 
medicine is another mistake of which I 
may speak. You are told to give a child 
half a teaspoonful of medicine. I con- 
fess that we physicians ought to know 
better than to say this, for is there any- 
one living who ean accurately measure 
half a teaspoonful in a teaspoon! Have 
you never been guilty of this inaccuracy? 
The only proper way is to measure the 
dose with ean accurately marked measur- 
ing glass; or if you must use a spoon, 
add a teaspoonful of the medicine to a 
teaspoonful of water -and give the child 
one teaspoonful of the mixture. Then 
as to drops: perhaps you do not know 
that the shape of a drop depends partly 
on the nature of the liquid and partly on 
the shape of the object from which the 
drop falls. When medicine is ordered 
in this way it is intended that a full- 
sized drop shall be given, such as drops 
from tie edge of the bottle. You surely 
must have noticed how tiny the drop is 
which comes from a sharp-pointed glass 
medicine dropper. Yet these . droppers 
are in constant use. If a dropper is 
employed it should be held horizontally 
and the liquid be made to fall from the 
thicker portion. Are you careful to do 
this? 

That the strength of a chain is only 
that of its weakest link is an old proverb 
worth remembering. If you fail in a 
single particular, all -your care in other 
details may go for nothing. I have never 
seen a better instance of this than in 
the ease of two babies of nine months 
in different families, each suffering from 
typhoid fever. With the first child it 
seemed impossible to imagine how infee- 
tion could have oceurred. She had been 
fed on an unusually pure milk, which was 
carefully pasteurized, thus killing any 
typhoid germs which might have been 
present, and only distilled water was 
given to drink, in which naturally there 
could be no germs. I learned, however, 
that it had been the custom to wash the 
mouth with some of the ordinary spigot 
water unboiled. That was the weak link 
in the chain. In the ease of the other 
infant the milk was undiluted by any 
water. No water was given to drink. 
The mouth was washed with water which 
had been boiled and the bottles treated 
in the same way. It looked as though 


every possible precaution had been taken. 
The weak link here was the fact that, 
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after boiling, the bottles lay in unboiled 
water and the nipples were kept soaking 
in unboiled water. All the great care 
in this case was made of no avail by the 
lack of accuracy in one detail. 

Not only is aceuraey important in 
method, but equally so in observation. 
A mother rushed wildly into my office 
with her little boy, down whose throat 
a coin had disappeared. She told me 
that he had put it in his mouth and 
choked over it, and that she had tried 
to reach it with her finger but could not. 
Although he had no symptoms making 
me believe that the coin was in his wind- 
pipe, I nevertheless lifted him by the 
heels and pounded his back, but wita 
no result excepting that of ineurring 
his forcibly expressed displeasure. We 
decided to wait a few days to see whether 
the coin would be passed by the bowels; 
but it was found on the earpet! The 
little chap had not had it in his mouth 
at all. It was a mistake in the accuracy 
of the mother’s observation. 

In another instance which came to my 
notice a number of years ago, the mother 
insisted positively that the child had 
choked over a piece of celery; that she 
had tried to reach it with her fingers 
and felt it, but that it had slipped be- 
yond her grasp. The little boy was 
suffering from great difficulty in breath- 
ing, and a surgeon performed trache- 
otomy on him in the hope of saving his 
life, but in vain. A post-mortem exam- 
ination showed an ineurable condition; 
namely, a growth pressing upon the 
trachea; but not a sign of celery! 

Sinee the physician is obliged to de- 
pend on the mother for so many details 
of the history of the illness, it is of the 
utmost importance that she should teach 
herself both keenness and aceuraey of 
observation. Yet in such an important 
thing as fever, for instance, how many 
mothers there are who are quite content 
to depend on the sensation of the hand! 
The results are entirely unsatisfactory 
and inaccurate. The use of the thermom- 
eter is the only safe method. Again, the 
physician wants to know not only 
whether there has been diarrhea, but 
just how long and just how frequent; 
not only whether there has been pain, 
but just where; not only that the food 
has been changed at various times in 
the child’s life, but just how it was pre- 
pared, and just why the change was 
made; not only that the child has grown 
thinner, but at just what rate he has 
been losing and how much he has actually 
lost. When he asks, “ How long has 
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the baby been sick?” and you answer, 
“Oh a long time, Doctor,” it does not 
help him very much. 

Timidity 

A second group of mistakes by mothers 
are due to timidity and over-anxiety. 
These mothers, as I have previously 
pointed out, are disposed to be too nerv- 
ous about their children. Every little 
symptom is magnified. A very slight dis- 
turbance of the bowels leads to an un- 
warranted starving of the child; or, on 
the other hand, a fear that it will lose 
weight makes her unwilling to enforce 
the temporary starving which the occa- 
sion may demand. Such mothers are 
unduly excited by the slightest rise of 
temperature, and many of them, real- 
izing this tendency, are unwilling to 
employ a thermometer at all. This dis- 
trust of herself sometimes extends to a 
distrust of the physician as well, and his 
acts are looked on askance and his pre- 
seriptions serutinized in anything but a 
trustful spirit. She does not discharge 
him, beeause she would feel the same 
about anyone else. He is to her the best 
of the bad lot to which all physicians 
belong. 

What unnecessary anxiety you are 
giving yourself! It may be taken for 
granted that the physician, who is spend- 
ing his life in the study of disease, prob- 
ably. knows more about it than you do, 
and, although he may make mistakes, is, 
in general, worthy of your confidence. 
Yet I have sat by the bedside of a child 
with high fever and exposed its chest and 
abdomen for the purpose of examination, 
while the mother, as unobtrusively as pos- 
sible, kept pulling up the bedclothes 
about as fast as I could get them away, 
for fear I should give the child cold. I 
knew, although she did not, that it is 
practically impossible to make a patient 
with high fever take cold in this way. 
How much unnecessary anxiety her mis- 
taken timidity was giving her! 

Perhaps, however, the greatest mistake 
of this class shown by the timid young 
mother is the awe in which she stands 
of the old, “ experienced” nurse. Truly, 
I am sorry for these mothers. Of course, 
it is natural for you to feel that you 
know nothing whatever about the care 
of infants and to believe that your Mary 
O’Flaherty, who has had eight children 
(perhaps she did not raise all of them), 
and has nursed for years in the best 
families, is a person whose word cannot 
be disputed. The trouble is that Mary 
thinks so, too, and does not hesitate to 


show it. I have stood by, with surprise 
and suppressed indignation, while a nurse 
has talked to her young employer in a 
way that I, for one, would not have tol- 
erated for an instant in her place. 

The very first thing is to realize that 
the person with the most experience is 
not necessarily the one who has seen the 
most. It all depends on how you have 
seen it and what you have learned from it. 
To do a thing badly many times only 
makes it harder to do it well. So the 
experienced old nurse, if she is good, is 
very, very good, but if she is bad— 

Remember, this is not an attack upon 
the old nurse. I know some splendid ones, 
But the important thing for every young 
mother to keep in mind is this: that the 
baby is hers and that things should be 
done as she wishes them, and that if she 
bring to bear upon the ease intelligent, 
earnest study and close observation, and 
is willing to learn, she will probably not 
go far wrong. I, for one, would far 
rather have the baby in her care than in 
that of a person whose ideas are un- 
changeably erystallized. What advice the 
mother needs she had better get from 
other sources than her nurse, whether old 
or young. In the words of Dickens’s 
famous Mat Bagnet, “ Discipline must be 
maintained.” The moment a nurse has 
the whip hand of you, life will not. be 
worth living. 

Over-confidence 

Timidity, however, and even lack of 
aceuracy, probably cause fewer mistakes 
than those due to our final topic, over- 
confidence. These are seen naturally less 
often in mothers with their first children 
than later. There is a degree of opti- 
mism, or in some eases indifference, about 
some of these mothers which is astonish- 
ing. Like the timid mother, but for a 
different reason, they are quite content to 
leave everything to the nurse. Indigestion 
develops and is let calmly alone. It is 
a little thing and will be all right in a 
few days. Probably it will, but then 
again it may not. Or the baby had a 
slight cold and “ really did not seem sick,” 
but it has pneumonia now and is going 
to have a struggle for its life. If there 
had been a little less confidence perhaps 
the attack could have been prevented. 

Usually, however, the over-confident 
mother does not leave matters alone. She 
makes experiments on her own account. 
Many things she feels she knows just as 
much about, and can do just as well, as 
the doctor. And she is quite right, too. The 
only trouble is that she does not always 
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decide correctly which these are. Here, 
for instance, is an example: The doctor 
has ordered a top-milk mixture in which, 
let us say, the upper eight ounces of a 
quart of milk are to be removed and a 
certain amount of this mixed with certain 
other amounts of water, sugar and so on. 
All goes well, but presently these eight 
ounces are insufficient and perhaps twelve 
ounces are needed. The mother by this 
time thinks she knows all about it; so, 
without getting any advice, she removes 
the upper twelve ounces of a quart and 
uses these. The results are naturally 
bad. The upper twelve ounces, of course, 
contain proportionately much less fat 
than the upper eight. You would think 
anybody would grasp this faet; yet I 
wonder how often I have seen just such 
a mistake made! Or the doctor has 
ordered two ounces of cream to be mixed 
with a certain amount of milk and water. 
It seems an extravagance to buy a lot 
of cream when only two ounces are 
needed. So the mother, confident in her 
own judgment, skims the two ounces from 
the top of the jar and shakes up the 
rest and uses this as milk. But it is not 
milk; it is skimmed milk, and the baby 
is not getting the rich food it.ought to 
have. Seems stupid, doesn’t it? But 
how often I have seen it done, and by 
apparently intelligent women, too! 

Or she has studied rules for diet eare- 
fully and makes the apparently neces- 
sary changes in the infant’s food from 
time to time on her own account, with- 
out regarding that individuality of the 
ehild of which I have spoken in my 
early remarks. It is the over-confident 
mother, too, who makes the mistake of 
experimenting with the various proprie- 
tary foods. Were this not such a common 
error we would not see the legions of 
advertisements of these foods outside of 
the medical journals. The selection of 
the foods, should, as I have said, be left 
to the baby’s physician. . 

But perhaps the worst mistake of the 
over-confident mother is her attempt to 
recognize disease and herself preseribe 
for it. It is odd how mothers like to 
make their own diagnoses and find their 
own causes for symptoms, Over and 
over how often one hears a mother say: 
“Doctor, everything he eats goes right 
through him.” 
child is lucky if he has not had his food 
promptly changed before the doctor is 
called in. Now, as a matter of fact, if 
you stop to think of it, it eannot possibly 
be the milk just taken which is passed 
from the bowels in fifteen or twenty 


Based on this belief, the - 


minutes, for how many hours it takes 
for even a purgative to act! It is 
merely that the putting of any food, no 
matter what, into the stomach causes the 
lower bowel to contract through sym- 
pathy—* reflex action” we call it—and 
anything already there is expelled. And 
then as to that bugbear, “ teething!” 
There is scarcely a mother in the land 
who is not entirely ready to attribute 
half of all symptoms an infant exhibits 
to the fact that it is eutting teeth, and 
there is not a specialist in children’s 
diseases who does not know perfectly 
well that in the vast majority of cases 
such symptoms have nothing at all to do 
with teething. Yet the over-confident 
mother does not hesitate to make the 
diagnosis, and often is content to ignore 
altogether the real ailment, which she 
has, of course, failed to recognize, and 
to let her children suffer unnecessarily. 
I have even had mothers send for me 
with the request that I bring my laneet, 
as the gums needed lancing! What my 
own opinion might be seemed a matter 
of indifference. 

And then as to drugging—look at the 
medicine closet! Dozens and dozens of 
bottles of half-used prescriptions, given, 
probably, to suit a certain child with a 
certain combination of symptoms. Yet 
the mother picks out the cough mixture 
prescribed five years ago for little Susie 
aged three years, who had bronchitis, 
and administers it to little Johnnie aged 
six years, for whom it is probably not 
suited at all, whose cough as likely as 
not depends upon another eause, and who 
is, in any case, so much older that he 
might as weil have taken that much 
water. Have you never been guilty of 
this mistake? I know wealthy mothers, 
to whom money is no object, who are 
constantly doing just this thing, not to 
save expense, but apparently for the 
mere love of experimenting. 

Isn’t it a eurious thing, when you come 
to think of it, that we accept for the 
most part our theology ready made for 
us by our teachers, and, frankly admit- 
ting that we know nothing of legal mat- 
ters, trust ourselves absolutely to our 
lawyers; vet there is hardly a man or 
woman who does not feel more or less 
competent to make a diagnosis for him- 
self and often to prescribe the remedv. 
Tf it were all as easy as this, what wou’! 
be the use of a physician’s spending his 
life in the study of disease? 


Just a word in closing. I have sai‘ 


a great deal about the importance of 
consulting a physician promptly. 


It may 
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be some of you are disposed to think 
this is for the benefit of the physician. 
Quite the reverse. The earlier you obtain 
medical advice in these puzzling matters 
the shorter time you will probably need 
it. I am not speaking for the physician’s 
sake at all. Did it ever occur to you 
that the physician is one of the few men 
who is always trying to kill the goose 
that lays the golden egg? He is doing 
his best to get you well as quickly as 
he ean, giving no thought to the patent 
fact that this is curtailing his income. 
Of course, there are unworthy exceptions, 


but I think I can speak safely for the 
great majority. For your baby’s sake, 
then, do not trust yourself to prescribe 
its food or its medicine. You ‘may be 
saved a sad experience showing the un- 
wisdom of this course. 

And now, although I seem to have 
found a great deal of fault, please remem- 
ber that it is done only that I may per- 
haps aid. I am quite sure that those 
young mothers who have taken the trou- 
ble to read thus far are the ones anxious 
to be helped and that they will excuse re- 
marks which have treated only of mistakes. 


Letters to Madame Crusoe 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


ple Room and Playthings 


HE mother who is pent 
in the small town house 
or flat, without a garden 
spot, without an attic, 
without any one place 
which she can use as over- 
flow for herself -and her 
possessions, has good cause to envy her 
lonely sister on the ranch or in the 
mining camp. There are few mothers 
living where space is not sold in inches 
and valued accordingly who cannot pro- 
vide a real play room for their children, 
or cannot knock up a rude substitute, and 
having that, the battle is half won. 

The room should be large, if several 
children are to share it, and the barer 
the better. A cork or hemp rug that will 
deaden sound:a little and provide warmth, 
yet can be taken up and thoroughly 
cleansed; a hammock or an old couch 
with a washable cover; a few low chairs, 
stools and tables for Lilliputian legs, and 
that is all. If the handy father will fash- 
ion a rough cupboard for each child, or 
arrange shelves for each, with curtains, 
or install packing boxes nailed to the 
floor with the covers securely fastened 
in as shelves, the happy possessors of the 
room will not envy even the infant prinee 
of the Asturias. And why should they? 

What does any reasonable human being 
want more than light and space, warmth 
and air, a place to store his few posses- 
sions and room enough to work out his 
ideas? Even the baby, if put on the floor 
and given a creeping rug to keep off 


drafts, or placed in a padded packing 
box, will be quite amused and happy in 
watching the activity of his elders, espe- 
cially if an old tin pan and spoon, or 
other engine of delightful racket, be pro- 
vided. 

Children would not be so intolerably 
noisy and nerve-destroying as they fre- 
quently are, if they had a suitable place 
in which to let off their superfluous ener- 
gies, and it should be considered their 
right to turn their play room at a mo- 
ment’s ‘notice into an Indian village, a 
cireus ring, or a field of battle. 

A narrow strip of board set at the bot- 
tom of each window gives the amount of 
ventilation necessary if we are to have 
good and happy children, and the means 
of warming the room in winter must be 
left for individual judgment and the spe- 
cial conditions of each home. An open fire 
is, of course, the best method of heating, 
but this must be thoroughly screened. 
Stoves or steampipes must also be pro- 
vided with guards if the mother is to 
have a moment’s peace in absence. A 
sereen to cover a fireplace is easily made 
of wire netting, and a stove guard may 
be fashioned from a sheet of tin, and 
fortunately the American father is com- 
monly a Jack of all trades, and is at his 
best when making something out of noth- 
ing. Such a play room needs only a mod- 
erate decree of heat, however; just enough 
to take the chill off, for the children are 
seldom quiet in it and are supplying their 
own warmth. 

It is understood that each child is to 
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have a place for his own toys and his 
own collections, that he is responsible for 
this place, whatever it may be, and abso- 
lutely obliged, on pain of losing it alto- 
gether, to put it in as good order as 
comes within his powers before he leaves 
it at night. A play room, such as has been 
described, must never be left in the mad 
confusion which frequently characterizes 
it by day, and still less should the mother 
set it in order herself, which indeed is one 
of the most pernicious of all practices. 

If a low blackboard, running along one 
side of the room, with a shelf for chalk 
and brushes, be made with a preparation 
of silicate directly upon the wall, or a 
wooden one be fastened firmly there, this 
will be a great resource to be used in com- 
mon by the children. The picture and 
storybooks, too, must be on low shelves 
and used in common, for they form, in 
reality, a kind of circulating library. 

There should also be a mother’s eup- 
board or closet in the play room, contain- 
ing special playthings for great oceasions, 
such as birthdays, holidays, days of con- 
valescence or incipient invalidism, days 
when the wind is in the east, everybody’s 
temper short and hands likely to be raised 
against neighbors. To this retreat, toys 
unappreciated or maltreated must be re- 
turned till a better mind comes to their 
owners; work neglected and left lying 
about must retire for a season, and any 
special article becoming a bone of con- 
tention must be withdrawn till its com- 
mon owners agree to share it in peace. 
Here, too, the mother will keep her stores 
of pencils, black and colored; her sheets 
of white and brown wrapping paper, eut 
in suitable sizes and pressed smooth; her 
pasteboard, buttons, spools, chalks; tin, 
eardboard and wooden boxes; her ends 
of string, tinfoil, picture magazines, cata- 
logs—anything and everything, in facet, 
which will serve as fuel for the great 
play engine. It would be delightful, too, 
if a drawer in the closet could be devoted 
to objects and old finery suitable for tab- 
leaux and dramatizations, such as feath- 
ered hats, trained skirts, buckled belts, 
gold lace and old jewelry. Mother’s closet 
is never to be opened in her absence or 
without her consent, and should be treated 
in general as a high, exalted place with 
which no liberties are taken. 

An old German toy maker, when asked 
where he got the ideas for his playthings, 
once answered, with a half smile, “ Not 
from the children, anyway. Children sel- 
dom get the toys they want, but those 
that their parents want them to want.” 
Let us recall this saying when selecting 


playthings for the children, and remember 
that ready-made toys, which are almost 
entirely excluded from the kindergarten, 
should be nearly so from the home. Their 
influence is of little value to children, like 
that of “ ready-made ” truths and opinions 
for adults, in matters of which they ought 
to be enabled to judge for themselves. 
The best use children make of toys is to 
break them, in order to examine how they 
are made, what they are composed of 
and to refashion them according to their 
own taste. Something ready made is, 
however, necessary—only it should be sim- 
ple, and not too plentiful. The kinder- 
garten materials provide for this, at the 
same time making the hands of the little 
ones skillful, showing how much more 
their minds are intent on constructing 
than on breaking things. 

It is most interesting, and shows the 
need children feel for large toys, to see 
their joy in playing with wash boilers, 
coal hods, waste baskets, stoves, chairs 
and various other domestic articles appar- 
ently quite unsuited to their size and re- 
quirements. We commonly take them 
away from the baby, under the impres- 
sion, not even dispelled by his wails, that 
he does not know what he wants, and 
present him instead with a rubber eat 
that squeaks, or an ivory rattle hung 
with bells. The possibilities of these 
small and uninteresting articles are soon 
exhausted, and baby wails afresh for that 
big and satisfactory wastebasket that 
could be handled, tumbled about, inverted 
on his head and even crawled into. 

Psychologists are telling us now that 
the larger motor activities, those of the 
arm and forearm, are developed before 
the smaller ones of the hand and fingers, 
and the kindergarten materials are now 
being increased in size to meet the child’s 
need in this respect. Let us remember 
this new knowledge and try to select play- 
things in accordance with it. With a lit- 
tle guidance children soon learn to handle 
simple tools, as hammers, saws, files and 
augers, without any more chance of injury 
than comes with the use of any interesting 
plaything; and a restless child of four 
years will long be amused and happy 
if allowed to drive plain or brass-headed 
tacks into a board according to a simple 
pattern. The play room may well be pro- 
vided, as the children grow older, with 
a small earpenter’s bench, a set of tools, 
nails of various sizes, a bundle of laths 
and some soft pine; and girls as well as 
boys will use them all, and invite their 
companions to share in their joy. 

(To be Continued) 
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Our Special Patterns 


Designed for Good Housekeeping Readers Exclusively 


By Ellen Stan 
[Refer to drawings on Pages 89-93] 


Garment No 399 GH is part of a 
broadcloth suit. The pattern for this 
coat is cut in six sizes, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. To copy for the 
average person it requires 542 yards of 
material 44 inches wide, or 4% yards 
of material 54 inches wide. 

Particularly smart is skirt No 400 GH, 
used to complete the directoire costume 
of broadcloth in a dead-thistle shade. 
The pattern for this skirt is eut in six 
sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. To copy for the average person it 
requires 414 yards of material 44 inches 
wide, or 4 yards of material 50 inches 
wide. 

Frock No 401 GH is of brown serge 
with the front closing ornamented with 
satin-covered buttons. The pattern for this 
frock is cut in three sizes, for girls 14, 
16 and 18 years of age. To copy for a 
girl 16 years old it requires 8% yards of 
material 36 inches wide, or 74% yards of 
material 44 inches wide. 

Evening costume No 402 GH is of green 
silk with a princesse panel both in the 
front and back. The pattern for this 
costume is cut in six sizes, from 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. To copy 
for the average person it requires 1334 
yards of material 20 inches wide, or 534 
yards of material 44 inches wide. 

A house gown that is comparatively 
plain is shown in illustration No 403 GH. 
A practical material for winter is a pretty 
striped wash flannel, as this will give 
sufficient warmth for cold weather. The 
pattern for this gown is eut in seven 
sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 
To copy for the average person it re- 
quires 74% yards of material 36 inches 
wide, or 6 yards of material 44 inches 
wide. 

The little frock of blue linen in Rus- 
sian blouse style is a neat dress for 
morning wear. Pattern No 404 GH is eut 
in three sizes, for children 2, 4 and 6 
years of age. To copy for a child 4 years 
of age it requires 24% yards of material 
36 inches wide, or 2 yards of material 44 
inches wide. 


Tailored shirtwaist No 405 GH is very 
chie and neat. Made of white linen it 
is suitable for either morning or after- 
noon wear with a tailored suit or separate 
skirt. The pattern for this shirtwaist is 
eut in seven sizes; from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. To copy for the average 
person it requires 334 yards of material 
27 inches wide, or 24g yards of material 
44 inches wide. 

No 406 GH shows a blue serge skirt in 
directoire style. Fabric-covered buttons 
of the material form the only decoration. 
The pattern for this skirt is eut in six 
sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
To copy for the average person it re- 
quires 6% yards of material 36 inches 
wide, or 434 yards of material 44 inches 
wide. 

A pretty girlish model is this frock of 
novelty suiting with the tab closing at 
the left side of the front arranged over 
a panel of the same. A pretty finish can 
be given to gown No 407 GH by pip- 
ings of the predominating color, and but- 
tons of silk. The pattern for this model 
is cut in three sizes, for girls 14, 16 and 
18 years of age. To copy for a girl 16 
years old it requires 544 yards of mate- 
rial 44 inches wide, or 434 yards of mate- 
rial 50 inches wide. 

A pretty afternoon costume of iris-pur- 
ple broadcloth is shown in design No 
408 GH. Trimmings of fillet are em- 
broidered with chenille. The pattern for 
this costume is cut in seven sizes, from 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. To copy for 
the average person it requires 614 yards 
of material 36 inches wide, or 514 yards 
of material 44 inches wide. 

Dress No 409 GH has a paneled front 
broadened to extend over each shoulder. 
The guimpe ean be of the silk, or of a 
pretty sheer material. The pattern for 
this dress is eut in four sizes, for girls 
from 6 to 12 years of age. To copy for 
a girl 8 years of age it requires 3 yards 
of material 36 inches wide, or 2% yards 
of material 44 inches wide. The guimpe 
requires 254 yards of material 20 inches 
= or 11% yards of material 36 inches 
wide. 
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Cook 


Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 
practical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 402 GH. Gown of grape-leaf green 
messaline silk. Pattern 10cents. See Page 
L ordering, be sure to state size 


— 


No 404 GH. Tub frock of blue 
linen. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 
88. In ordering, be sure to sxate 
size wanted 


No 403 GH. House gown of Scotch 
flannel. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 
88. In ordering, be sure to state size 
want 
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No 409 GH. Frock of terra 
cotta serge. Pattern 10 cents. 
See Page 88. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 


No 407 GH. Frock of novelty suit- 
ing. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 88. 
In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 401 GH. Frock of brown serge. Pat- 
See Page 88. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted © 


Directoire costume of broadcloth in the new 
shade of dead thistle. No 399 GH, coat. No 
400 GH, skirt. Patterns 10 cents each. See 
Page 88. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted. 
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No 45 GH. White linen shirtwaist. No 
406 GH. Blue serge skirt. Patterns 10 cents 
each. See Page 88. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 


No408 GH. Gown of iris-purple broadcloth, 
Pattern 10 cents. See Page 88. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 
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Lace Fan 
By A. G. V. 


Dainty fans are usually 
expensive luxuries, but here 
is a lace one which can be 
made at home. The framework 
may be of tortoiseshell, silver, 
ivory or enamel; perhaps 
you already own one in an 
old fan which you think use- 
less. Upon this should be 
mounted with paste some 


pretty lace. The fan illus- 4 fan which was made at home from lace, medallions and a frame 


trated is made of Irish 

crochet lace mounted upon ivory sticks. 
Other laces might be used instead, or 
medallions with a lace edge pasted at the 
top. To give more firmness to the fan a 
silk gauze could be pasted over the frame- 
work before the lace is put on. 


Blue linen toothbrush case for a traveling set 


For Travelers 
By Harriet Webb 


This toothbrush ease belongs to a trav- 


eling set. The sponge bag which com- 


pletes the set was deseribed and 
illustrated in the - December Goop 
HouseKeePina. The ease is made of 
dark blue linen, and is lined with white 
rubber. The simple design is embroid- 
ered in white. 


The First Dresses 
By Mrs M. H. S. 


In eutting an infant’s first dresses, 
allow enough of a seam on each shoulder 
to open and hem down on each side. 
This makes a tiny casing on each side 
of the seam. Also eut the shoulders 
longer than the very first garments are 
usually eut. Run into the casing on 
each side of the seam a very narrow 
linen tape, about an eighth of an inch 
wide. For the first use draw up to the 
required size and tie at the armhole 
end of the seam. This not only short- 
ens the shoulder seam, but draws up the 
sleeve at the same time. When the 
garment is washed the shirr ean be 
pulled out and ironed much more eas- 
ily. As the child grows draw it less 
and less. In this way one set of long 
dresses will last the entire period and 
will still be large enough to cut down 
for short clothes, if desired. The 
neck may have a drawstring in it, but 
eare must be used here that the cloth 
does not slip in the back and leave 
the narrow tape to eut into the tender 
flesh. It would be wise to draw it to 
the right size and tack the tape fast. 
Then change it as the child grows. 
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Household Cookery 


By Dr Harvey W. Wiley 


Chief of United States Bureau of Chemistry 


HERE is perhaps no 
one problem which is 
more important to the 
people of the United 
States than domestic 
cooking. Fortunately, 
it seems to me, the 
greater part of our people live at home 
and a very small percentage of them 
habitually take their meals at hotels 
and restaurants, or even public board- 
ing houses. Good cooking, therefore, 
in the household means good for prae- 
tieally the whole community. At the 
present time I think it may be said 
without exaggeration that there is no 
systematic instruction in domestie cook- 
ing. Very few of our families are 
able te employ professional chefs. By 
far the greater number of eooks in 
our households are those who have 
had no training but that of experience, 
and sometimes this has been of a poor 
kind. It is not strange, then, that we 
find so much that is bad offered at the 
family table. In the simple matter of 
preparation of butter there are many 
farmers who do not understand how 
good, sweet butter should be made. 
One has only to go to a country store 
where the butter from the surrounding 
farms is brought to see its character. 
I do not refer now to butter made by 
*o-operative creameries, but only that 
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farmer. So bad is this butter that it is 
used almost exclusively for sending to 
the factories for the manufacture of 
renovated butier. 

The method of cooking meat is also very 
primitive in many respects. A little in- 
stance in my own experience illustrates 
this better than an argument. Attend- 
ing a farmers’ institute at a small town 
in southern Indiana, I was struck with 
the particularly bad character of the meat. 

I asked the hotel proprietor where he 
got his meats, and he said, “ At the village 
butcher shop.” I asked permission to go 
with him. I found the meats offered by 
the butcher of fair quality. I next asked 
permission to buy a steak; when the 
butcher went to cut it he started to 
shave it in thin pieces. 

I said, “ No, wait a moment, cut this 
piece two inches thick,” whereupon both 
the butcher and the proprietor almost had 
heart failure. But I insisted, and got 
my piece of meat off the same cut that 
the proprietor took his. 

“ Now, I want to cook that for my own 
breakfast in the morning; will you allow 
me to cook it?” He consented. 

They burned good seasoned oak wood 
in the kitchen stove and I got permission 
to take a lot of the coals out in the 
front part of the range, and placed my 
steak upon them. I do not think that 
Delmonico’s could have furnished a better 
steak, and of course I gave a part, though 
rather reluctantly, to the proprietor, and 
he was astourded. With the same raw 
material his cook was producing meat 
which was almost inedible, while with the 
simplest kind of a process a most deli- 
cious and palatable steak was prepared. 

For some reason, also, the method of 
making coffee is not a successful one as 
practiced in many and perhaps most 
households. 

Bread making is also, in many loeali- 
ties, an undiscovered art. Without wish- 
ing to cast any aspersion upon baking 
powders, I may say that the method of 
their use is not always successful. Nor 
ean I be brought to believe that the speedy 
method of baking which they favor is 
the best, from a hygienie point of view. 
But, nevertheless, with the excellent bak- 
ing powders with which our country is 
now provided there should be little dif- 
ficulty in making a light and spongy roll 
or loaf without undue accumulation of 
the baking powder in any particular part 
thereof. 

When you consider for a moment that 
in our houses, especially the farmhouses, 
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the cook has access to absolutely pure 
foods and raw materials which are fresh 
and wholesome, it seems all the greater 
pity that they should be prepared in such 
a manner as to conceal the superior qual- 
ity which they possess, 

What is the remedy ? 

I do not want to take up all the time, 
however, in this brief article, with calling 
attention to faults of our domestie cook- 
ery. These faults, however numerous they 
may be in the farmhouse, are accentuated 
in the boarding house and in the small 
hotel. That a traveling American, or 
foreigner, should be sentenced to eat the 
kind of foods which he finds at the small 
railway station and small towns is sad 
enough, but when in connection with that 
he remembers that these almost inedible 
products have been made from the very 
best and purest raw materials, the regret 
which he feels is the more poignant. The 
principal thing is, how ean this condition 
of affairs be remedied? In almost every 
community will be found many house- 
holds with most excellent cooking. In 
these cases it is not due to the cook so 
much as to the mistress of the household 
herself. Hence, the very first problem is 
to see to it that the girls who are to 
become the mistresses of households in 
this country should be taught the art of 
good cooking. In this instance, perhaps, 
it would be quite impossible that all girls 
should attend schools of rational cooking, 
but at least an effort should be made, and 
presumably in the publie schools, to have 
instruction of a practical and sanitary 
kind. I do not think it is very necessary 
to teach in the public schools how to make 
cakes, ice creams and tarts, although these 
things, when made, should be made well; 
but I do believe the simple principles of 
good cooking might be taught, and with 
good effect. 

We now find, especially in country 
schools, the principles of agriculture as 
a part of the instruction, and the primers 
on agriculture which are used in most 
cases are excellent works, and in the 
hands of a live teacher produce most 
excellent results. A beginning, it seems 
to me, might be made in the publie schools 
with a primer on cooking, in which the 
preparation of butter, of coffee, of bread, 
ete, for the table, might be simply illus- 
trated in such a way as to become prac- 
tically effective. The roasting of meat, 
broiling and frying of chickens, ete, could 
be easily taught in a primer of this kind. 
All of this kind of work would produce 
centers of good cooking, numerous and 
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widely distributed, and from these centers 
the practice of good cooking would extend 
to other households until the whole coun- 
try would be benefited. Think for a 
moment what a blessing it would be to 
the people of this country if within the 
next ten years there should be added to 
the curriculum in the publie schools of the 
country the principles of good cooking, 
in such a manner as to influence twenty 
millions of homes! This for a beginning. 


The college should teach cookery 


The higher art of cooking could then 
be taught in the agricultural colleges, and 
especially in girls’ colleges. What harm 
would there be, for instance, in teaching 
the students of Radcliffe and Vassar and 
Wellesley the principles of hygienie and 
palatable cooking? The girls would not 
be any the less attractive nor refined nor 
finished, but they would be more valu- 
able citizens and would make better wives 
and keepers of the household. Has any- 
one ever tried to imagine the amount of 
domestie infelicity caused by poor cook- 
ing? The inquiry would be most inter- 
esting and the results, in my opinion, 
astounding. It would be pretty hard to 
engender discord in a family where good 
food was prepared in a sanitary, hygienic 
and palatable manner, so that at least 
three times a day even a crusty husband 
would look forward to a soothing hour. 
If the husband ean be endured during the 
meal hours, he happily is away from the 
house the most of the other time. And 
the wife, too, with good cooking, would 
not likely be disposed to disturb matters 
by any ill temper or poorly regulated 
tongue. We hear much of the divorcee 
evil and the action of the chureh con- 
demning it. Well, there is a better way 
than condemning the divoree evil; that 
is, to remove the cause of it; and good 
eooking, in my opinion, would eut down 
the work of the divorcee mill to a very 
small grist. 

Thus, good cooking will first promote 
the health, and second it will promote 
domestic felicity, and third it will pro- 
mote the moral interests of the ecommu- 
nity. I think it is more important to 
learn to cook well than to play the piano, 
or to embroider, or to speak French, even 
though French is the language of the 
cuisine. Upon the whole, however, if I 
were married, I would rather my wife 
would make good bread than speak good 
French. Why should our young women 
despise the kitchen? Cooking is not 
drudgery—it is an art. To be able to 


prepare a good meal requires as much 


artistic talent as to paint a poor land- 
seape or play a jargon of sounds upon 
the piano. Our people should be taught 
to look at cooking from a different view 
from that which they now entertain. At 
the present time cooking is the work of 
the lowest servant. It is regarded as 
without honor, and menial. The true point 
of view should make cooking the work of 
the highest honor and of the most artis- 
tie manipulation. No one can make a 
good loaf of bread without feeling the 
same kind of exultation that an artist 
feels in finishing a fine picture, or the 
poet in turning out a popular sonnet. 

Once, when I was presenting the merits 
and delights of cookery, I was answered 
by a sareastie remark of a charming 
young lady, and on pressing her to express 
her views she said, “ Perhaps you have 
never stood by a hot stove and cooked.” 
No one who stands by a hot stove ever 
eooks. That party only waits. The cook 
is always on the qui vive. In the exulta- 
tion and exhilaration of his artistie serv- 
ices he forgets that the stove is hot. No 
one ever feels hot weather when he is 
busy with a congenial occupation. More 
than that, high temperature is conducive 
to good health and to long life, provided 
the temperature is not too high. 

Let us all work together for the im- 
provement of American cookery, begin- 
ning in the publie schools, continuing in 
the higher schools and ending in the 
household in the application of knowledge 
to actual work. Cooking will then no 
longer be drudgery, the servant will be 
a help and not a boss, and the table will 
be a work of art and not merely a means 
of commercial mastication. 


No poor cookery in France 


Quite in contrast with the attitude of 
the people of this country in regard to 
good cooking is that found in France. 
Everywhere in France cooking is regarded 
as a high art, and good cooks are as 
abundant, according to the population, as 
they are deficient in the United States. 
After traveling extensively throughout 
all parts of France, I am compelled to 
say that nowhere, not even in the humblest 
village, have I ever sat down to a meal 
where the food was poorly cooked. No 
matter how brown the bread might be, 
nor how simple the bill of fare, it was 
well prepared, well seasoned and well 
cooked. Naturally the cooking in the great 
hotels and restaurants is much the same 
the world over, though perhaps, as a rule, 
a little better in France than in most 
countries. That is not the kind of cook- 
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ing, however, of which I am speaking. 
People who are rich enough to live at 
first-class restaurants and grand hotels 
need little sympathy if they have poorly 
prepared foods. They are able to do bet- 
ter. But I am speaking of those who 
for economy and other reasons are led to 
seek the humblest places of abode and 
live at a much less expense. It may 
be that one reason for the lack of ad- 
vance in cooking in this country is be- 
cause it is supposed to be, at least in 
small families and hotels, exclusively the 
work of women. 

Our attitude is wrong 

There is no reason in the world why 
a woman should not be a good cook, and 
there is every reason in the world why 
she should be. But the sterner sex must 
not be debarred from this artistic employ- 
ment. In France the number of men 
cooks is perhaps larger in proportion to 
the whole number than that of any other 
country in the world. I would not ven- 
ture to offend the women readers of this 
article by suggesting that this, perhaps, 
may be the cause of the superior excel- 
lence of the French cooking. At any 
rate the masculine mind seems to be bet- 
ter adapted to attain the sublime hights 
of cookery than the feminine. In this 
country, though, we must expect for many, 
many years to come that the principal 
part of the cooking in the household and 
in the small hotel and restaurant will be 
done by the women, and hence it is to 
this class that we must look for immediate 
and proper reform. When this profession 
is regarded with the same honor in this 
country as in France we may look to see 
a complete reform in the whole art of 
cooking and in the attitude of the people 
relating thereto. 

I may say that I am not writing this 
article solely from a theoretical point of 
view, nor as the result of experience as 
an eater. I have had opportunities, 
sometimes from choice and sometimes en- 
foreed, of a practical study of the ques- 
tion. When I first attended college it 
was a question whether I could go at all 
or do my own cooking. There were no 
boys in the college who were doing their 
own cooking, hence it was at the risk of 
social academic ostracism that I under- 
took that role. To be sure, the cooking, 


was of the simplest kind, but it is the 
simplest kind of cooking that counts. 
There is art in the baking of a potato 
or the frying of an egg just as great 
as in the making of the most difficult 
And so for four years 


tart or croquette. 


I practiced this simple art. It is true 
that at that time it was a necessity and 
I did not realize how noble a profession I 
was learning by reason of poverty. As 
I look back now upon these four years 
I regard the lessons which I learned in 
simple cookery as among the most valu- 
able of those that I received during the 
whole time of my attendance at college. 
It was worth something to be able to say 
that a young man could attend college 
at a minimum expense. It was worth 
more to say that because he did his own 
cooking he was not for that reason de- 
barred from the privileges of social life 


A ‘‘New’”’ Vegetable 


By Mrs E. P. 


Lentils had been a joke with us for 
years, and only during the present sea- 
son have they become a pleasing reality. 
I read several articles on the food value 
of lentils in place of lean meat, and used 
to say jokingly that they would be our 
principal diet. Time went on and I 
was always threatening lentils but never 
buying them. We had never even seen 
them until a few weeks ago, when I sur- 
prised my husband by showing him a 
bag of little olive-green things that looked 
like small flat buttons and telling him 
that they were lentils. I bought a pound 
for fifteen cents, which made us four 
bountiful dinners. As we like them very 
much, the joke is on us. Being nitroge- 
nous, lentils should be served with rice, 
potatoes or some other starehy food. The 
only way I have as yet cooked them is 
as follows: 


Lentils D 


Wash and soak for seven or eight hours 
in cold water. Pour this off, eover with 
boiling water and cook very slowly until 
tender (about an hour). Drain, season 
with salt, pepper and plenty of butter and 
serve hot. Less than half a teacup makes 
plenty for a family of two. When cold 
and served on lettuee with a French 
dressing, they make an excellent salad. 


A Certatn Denicate form of barley is 
sold as “ fine barley ” at six cents a pound; 
an extra pint left from breakfast may 
receive another half hour’s cooking with 
a cup of rich milk; chill it, and serve for 
luncheon or supper with fresh fruit in 
season, or dried peaches or apricots if the 
former are not procurable. The combina- 
tion is delicious, and powdered sugar and 
eream leave nothing to be desired. 
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Hester Mayo, Housewife 
IV—Showing What May Well Be Left Undone 


By Rachael F Dahlgren 


(The new reader does not need the foregoing chegteme to get the force of this one. Hester Mayo, the 


housewife, has a husband and three children 


al 
agement she makes a comfortable and happy home.] 


m, T ALL began with Kath- 
4 erine’s cracking a butter- 
nut, or trying to erack 
one, and bringing the big 


hammer down on_ her 
small thumb instead. 
There was a_ piercing 


shriek 
flurry of heartbeats—then hot water, ar- 
nica and kisses. 

“This is the first of our usual series 
of midwinter casualties,” observed Hester, 
prophetieally, when the poor little suf- 
ferer had finally dropped asleep between 


from the kitchen, a suffocating 


sobs. “I feel about January as our old 
Maggie did about Marceh—if I live 
through that month, I notice I generally 
live through the rest of the year.” 

Before midnight Totsy awoke feverish, 
fretful and wailing, and there was no 
quieting her until a warm linseed poultice 
brought temporary relief. For a week 
this poultice had to be constantly re- 
newed. Hester made a _ slip-cover and 
painted a face on it, and by inventing 
numberless adventures for Baby Thumb- 
kin, made the eneumbrance endurable. 
In course of time Baby Thumbkin lost 
his nail and a new one appeared in its 
place—but before that something else had 
happened, even as Hester had predicted. 

“What does make those children squab- 
ble so!” demanded Mr Mayo one evening, 
his young hopefuls being (theoretically) 
engaged with lessons in the next room. 

“Life is a warfare, and T suppose they 
are exercising their combative powers. I 
really think a certain amount of squab- 
bling is a valuable part of education,” 
returned Hester, judicially. 

“Valuable or not, it’s something I 
won’t permit in my presence. Frederick! 
Stop teasing your sister this instant?” 
thundered Mr Mayo, whose own combative 
powers had not been neglected in youth. 

“T wasn’t teasing her, Dad. I was 
only saying—” 

“You were! ‘You tease me all the 
time, and call me names and play tricks, 
and IT hate you!” and Lesley snatched up 


, and the story describes how by skillful man- 


her algebra and rushed upstairs in a 
tempest of indignation. 

“Lesley doesn’t feel well—she has a 
eold coming on; and Dicky inherits his 
love of teasing from me,” pleaded Hester 
in extenuation wlhien the warring factions 
had been silenced and soothed. 

The family is quarantined 

The next morning the cold was worse, 
and a storm having set in from the north- 
east, Lesley consented to sit in the kitchen 
with her back to the fire and swallow hot 
flaxseed tea. But this treatment failed 
of the usual effeet, and after a day or 
two of increasing languor and headache 
the doctor confirmed Hester’s suspicion 
that it was a ease of incipient whooping 
cough. 

“T wonder if I shall have to stay out 
of school, too? T’ve had it, you know, 
and almost conghed up my toe nails,” 
observed Frederick, cheerfully. 

“Only for a few days, Dr Bailey 
thought. I shall keep her by herself, but 
I dare say Totsy will take it and come 
down just as Lesley begins to get better.” 

“Never mind, it isn’t as bad as small- 
pox, and you know you love nursing sick 
people, don’t you, Mum?” 

Hester assented—with private reser- 
vations. On the Tuesday following a 
depressed-looking workman appeared with 
the information that Martina durst not 
zu kommen beeause of ze seekness. 

“Ungrateful toad, after all the old 
duds you’ve given her! What shall we 
do now, Mummy?” demanded Frederick. 

“Send the clothes to the ‘wet wash,’ 
for I must economize. Stop on your way 
and order the man to eall, will you, 
Fred?” 

“They'll have to be. hung up and 
starched and ironed, you know, and you 
have your hands more than full already. 
Better stick to the Co-operative,” advised 
her husband. 

“T know, but there isn’t much starching 
in winter, and I shall shirk the ironing. 
Poor Martina, with four ehildren and 
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only day’s wages! No wonder she dreads 
sickness.” 

“T’ll hang them out for you,” volun- 
teered Frederick, as he struggled into his 
arctics. 

“Thank you, darling; we shall have 
to put up lines in the garret if this 
weather keeps on,” and Hester glanced 
out of the window, where the big flakes 
were already beginning to fall again. 

“T do think we ought to pay the doce- 
tor as long as we’re well and fine him 
when we fall sick, as the Chinese do,” 
she declared to Totsy when the “ boys” 
had departed. “ You can’t have sickness 
in the house without extra expenses— 
‘nourishing broths, fresh fruit, eggs and 
abundance of milk,’ Dr Bailey said— 
‘nothing better than cream’—we must 
have a half pint of cream every morning; 
and a new hot-water bottle—the old one 
has given out. I shall close the parlor 
and turn the heat on in the spare room 
instead—she’ll be more comfortable with 
the two, and I can manage better about 
ventilation. Meanwhile, what do you say 
to a course of bran pudding and sawdust 
pie?” 

Shirk all you can 

Along with the familiar conundrum, 
“Where shall we economize?” ‘another 
and more important problem was press- 
ing on Hester’s consciousness. A_ six- 
weeks’ siege was before her; to take good 
care of her patient, and keep the house 
running comfortably without exceeding 
her allowance would have seemed to many 
women enough. Hester knew that she 
could be both nurse and housekeeper, and 
do the work well and thoroughly, and she 
prided herself on that ability. But what 
of the harder and far more essential tasks 
ofamother? She asked herself that ques- 
tion, and acknowledged frankly that the 
housekeeping would have to take second 
place. Here was Lesley, just at the dif- 
fieult age when barriers grow up between 
children and parents, removed from teach- 
ers, playmates and all outside distractions 
and thrown wholly on her. Should she 
sacrifice, for the sake of dustcloths and 
rolling pins, this precious opportunity for 
a renewal of confidential companionship? 

The first step out of any perplexity 
lies in deliberately choosing what we shall 
aim at. Hester, lying awake in the night 


watches, decided that her first aim should 
be to be a merry, sympathetie and satis- 
fying companion to her little girl. 
“Shirk all you ean,” then, became the 
The par- 


motto of our model housewife. 


lor was closed, the sitting room brushed 
up with a carpet sweeper, and its owner's 
New England conscience sternly forbidden 
to pry into corners. Sheets, pajamas, 
woven underwear, stockings and towels 
forgot the face of a flatiron, while she 
spent long, delightful hours reading aloud 
from books of adventure, manipulating 
kindergarten wax and designing a set 
of paper dolls for little June Stone. Les- 
ley was possessed by the dread of falling 
behind in her classes, and showed a fev- 
erish sensitiveness on the subject that 
made her mother uneasy. 

“Don’t let her use her eyes more than 
absolutely necessary,” urged the good doc- 
tor. “I’ve known more than one life- 
long ease of bad eyes dating from an at- 
tack of whooping cough. She ought to 
favor them for three months at least.” 

So when Lesley began to beg for her 
books in the intervals between parox- 
ysms of coughing, Hester went to the 
school principal and talked over the year’s 
work. It was agreed that Latin—her 
hardest subject—should be dropped for 
the winter and spring terms. “She can 
make it up with me during vacation,” 
said Hester, “ or I may decide to take her 
out of school entirely and devote next 
year to building up a good strong body, 
browsing in literature and laying the 
foundations in musie. One thing is cer- 
tain—my children shall never be edu- 
eated at the expense of their health.” 
With mother as teacher 

The other books were brought home, 
and after that there was an hour of 
study morning and afternoon, with 
mother for reader, teacher and fellow- 
student—hours which stretched Lesley’s 
conceptions amazingly and rubbed some 
of the rust off from Hester’s schoolgirl 
aequirements, while it brought them to- 
gether in an intimacy delightful to both. 

Katherine, meanwhile, romped in the 
snow with a neighbor’s puppy fora play- 
fellow, or, attired in a waterproof pin- 
afore, blew soap bubbles unreproved amid 
billows of suds. At first she had been 
inelined to resent mamma’s defection, but 
she was a generous little soul, and when 
she realized that poor “Gezzy” needed 
her more, she accepted the situation and 
began to acquire the useful art of enter- 
taining herself. 

Another thing that was systematically 
slighted was the family cooking. “ Easy 
and economical” became Hester’s watech- 
word; plain, homely dishes took the place 
of anything more elaborate, and but two 
or three of these appeared at a meal. 
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For white bread she called upon the 
bakery and made only rye or whole- 
wheat, which require little kneading and 
no third rising. Oranges and bananas, 
bought by the quantity, with half a cheese 
and a supply of plain crackers, almost 
disposed of the question of desserts. 
Once a week she provided a big, simple 
pudding, which was better the second day 
than the first. For lunch she laid in a 
stock of the less common cereals: white 
cornmeal, samp, manioca and barley— 
which the children ate with wholesome 
molasses that made their cheeks rosy. 
Apple sauce was provided in liberal quan- 
tities, and with the skins left in. Instead 
of cake there were crackers crisped in 
the oven and adorned with a “dab” of 
cocoanut icing. 

Braised or roasted liver, mutton stew 
with dried peas, browned beef’s heart, sal- 
mon or bacon chowder and cornbeef hash, 
served up in a erusty half-moon, were 
favorite dishes, which only the caterer 
associated with a lean pocketbook. Cole- 
slaw, baked beets and canned tomatoes or 
string beans put up by herself, supplied 
the salads which she considered impor- 
tant to health, while seraps of stale bread, 
instead of being converted into puddings 
or croquettes, were dried and browned in 
the warming oven and replenished the 
jar that formerly held cookies for con- 
sumption between meals. 

Frederick scrubbed the potatoes for 
baking—a week’s supply at a time—and 
was encouraged to amuse himself and 
Totsy by cracking nuts or popping corn 
of an evening. And the family flourished, 
and Hester actually grew fat! 

“A change is good for us all, and this 
has taught me a lesson,” she declared. 
“T shall take a yearly vacation hereafter, 
reducing housekeeping to its simplest 
terms and devoting my spare time to a 
hobby. Liberty forever and a truce to 
made dishes in Lent!” And she meant 
it. 

The invalid’s tray 

But the invalid’s tray was a different 
story. Though Lesley was soon sitting 
up in a dainty kimono and eating her 
meals at a little wicker table, she was 
still so languid and pale that Hester 
exerted her utmost skill to make her 
food both tempting and nourishing. Her 
cereals were served with honey and 
eream; her rosy apple sauce was sifted 
and chilled; twice a day there was a bowl 
of delicately seasoned broth, or smoking 
beef juice, with strips of crisp toast, while 
barley, lemons, sea moss and slippery elm 
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furnished frequent hot drinks to allay 
the spasms of coughing. Italian fruit 
ices and whipped-ecream mousse were suc- 
cessfully frozen in a pail on the window 
ledge, and Lesley preferred these to any 
other sweets. “Seafoam” was another 
favorite dish—a blanemange of the Irish 
sea moss poured over a meringue flavored 
with almond or orange flower water. This 
moss, by the way, was obtained with 
such difficulty that Hester wondered afresh 
why the most desirable and least expen- 
sive food of its class is so seldom kept 
by the grocers. 

When Lesley suggested chicken broth, 
Hester boldly ordered home the oldest 
fowl in the market (she took an airing 
every day unless a blizzard was actually 
raging). This was dissected, and the best 
joints were lightly floured, placed in 
the family beanpot, covered with a quart 
of fresh milk and baked slowly for five 
hours. This was her mother’s recipe, and 
she knew by experience that both meat 
and gravy would be delicious. The back, 
wings, neck, feet and other appurtenances 
were laid on the meat board and thor- 
oughly beaten with a mallet, covered with 
cold water and simmered all day; the 
broth was then strained, cooled and 
skimmed and was ready to be thickened 
with rice or sago, flavored with celery or 
tomato, mixed with whipped cream and 
jellied or frozen. 

“T know now why Dicky enjoyed the 
searlet fever,” Lesley observed once in the 
blessed days of convalescence, as Hester 
put away the eribbage board and produced 
a pile of old magazines. ‘“ He always says 
he loves the smell of carbolie because he 
had such a good time with you when he 
was in quarantine.” 

Hester was silent, and her lip trembled. 
Memories rushed over her in a flood— 
memories of heavy days, of sleepless 
nights, of weariness, loneliness and throb- 
bing anxiety. Yes, times of sickness are 
times of privilege, and professional nurs- 
ing is a costly thing in a family. 

Stammeringly she tried to express this 
to the curious, watehful woman-child who 
sat with gray-green eyes searching hers, 
for it was Hester’s belief that nothing 
that she could give out of her heart or 
brain was too good for her children. 

“And now,” she coneluded cheerily, 
“Dr Bailey says that next week we may 
eall you discharged, so on Monday morn- 
ing we’!l fumigate all our belongings and 
invite Miss Julie for a visit, for I really 
think we all need a little sunshine.” 

(To be continued) 
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Simple Luncheons 
I—For Midwinter 


By Linda Hull Larned 


SIMPLE luncheon that is attract- 
ive and palatable, and yet not dif- 
ficult to prepare, is favored by 
many housekeepers. A bare, polished 
table, with doilies and a few flowers, in 
the Japanese fashion, is all that is re- 
quired. The menu is as follows: 
Herring canape 
Mushroom consomme 
Liver in ramekins Potato quarters 
Rolled oats muffins 
Banana croquettes 
Mandarin fruit salad Date-nut-torte 


Almost every dinner or luncheon begins 
with fruit or a savory hors d’euvre, so 
we will begin our luncheon with one of 
the latter. 
Herring Canape E 

Toast oblong pieces of erustless bread, 
spread them with butter mixed. with a 
very little French or German mustard, 
cover them with finely minced sour pickle 
and then dust with grated hard-cooked 
egg yolk and dispose upon each a boneless 
herring (the imported variety, which are 
not expensive), and flank each side of the 
herring with strips of cooked egg white 
eut from end to end of the egg. 

Although soup for luncheon seems to be 
going out of fashion, nevertheless we will 
serve a 


Mushroom Consomme E 


This sounds expensive, but it is not if 
the hostess will remember, when she cooks 
fresh mushrooms, to save the peel and the 
stems, to chop them fine and to dry and 
put them in a dry, cool place in covered 
jars. A pound of mushrooms will furnish 
flavoring enough for use in soups or sauces 
about six times. One spoonful of the 
dried mushrooms will flavor six eups of 
soup. Make the ordinary consomme; only, 
to insure the desired flavor, the vegetables 
should be chopped rather fine and sauted 
in fat before adding them to the stock. 
Clear and strain the stock as usual, then 
add the mushroom powder and serve with 
a spoonful of whipped cream in each 
eup. If the mushroom peel is not avail- 
able, then purchase one or two fresh 
mushrooms, chop them fine and add them 


to the soup. The soup foundation may 
be of chicken broth if more convenient. 


Liver in Ramekins C 


This dish should really be made of 
ealf’s liver, but as many object to it 
lamb may be used. Boil the meat in well- 
seasoned stock until tender, cool and eut 
it in small pieces. When about ready to 
serve cook two tablespoons of butter 
with two of browned flour until quite 
brown, add one eup of the stock in which 
the meat was cooked and one-half cup 
of cream. Season with a dash of nut- 
meg, a little paprika, one tablespoon of 
Worcestershire sauce or any good pi- 
quant sauce and two tablespoons of lemon 
juice. One small ean of French mush- 
rooms cut in tiny slivers improves this 
dish, and the liquor from these could be 
put in the soup. Serve in ramekin dishes, 
very hot. 


Banana Croquettes B 


Peel ripe bananas, eut them in two, 
eut off the round ends, erumb, egg and 
erumb them and fry them in deep fat. 
The best fat for this purpose is flank 
fat from beef. Serve with this course 


Potato Quarters B 


Cut under-done boiled potatoes into 
even quarters and dip them in melted 
butter, put them in a shallow pan, dust 
them with salt, paprika or pepper and 
mineed parsley and leave them in a hot 
oven fifteen minutes. Serve on a small 
platter surrounded by the croquettes. 


Mandarin Fruit Salad A 


Mandarin oranges are now in season, 
and their peculiar but delicious flavor 
adds greatly to a harmonious combina- 
tion of other fruits. Six mandarins or 
tangerines (the latter are slightly dif- 
ferent in flavor), use the carpels of this 
fruit free from skin and seeds and mix 
with one large canred pear, which must 
be soaked in ice water, drained and cut 
in balls or eubes, and one very tart apple 
eut in eubes. The pear and apple should 
be sprinkled with lemon juice as soon as 
eut. Add one-half pound of tokay 
grapes skinned and seeded (these are the 


: 


large reddish variety), and serve the 
salad on leaves of lettuce covered with 
the dressing. Sprinkle over all one sweet 
red or green pepper, shredded fine. 


Cheap Salad Dressing A 

Make a paste of one tablespoon of 
flour, one of water, one teaspoon of 
sugar, one-half teaspoon of mustard, one- 
half teaspoon of salt and a little cayenne 
pepper. Put this on the fire in a double 
boiler and add slowly four tablespoons 
of cold water; when hot add two table- 
spoons of butter and then two beaten 
ege yolks; stir until it thickens, then 
add one or two tablespoons of salad oil 
and two or three tablespoons of lemon 
juice. Take from fire and beat well; when 
cold add the egg whites beaten very stiff. 
Serve butter-thin wafers spread with 
cream cheese mixed with currant or goose- 
berry jam. 

The dessert suggested here is not only 
delicious but easy to make, and not expen- 
sive. 


Date-nut-torte I 

Beat two eggs well, add one eup of 
granulated sugar, one cup of walnut 
meats broken into small pieces, one cup 
of dates, also cut into bits, and one-third 
cup of sifted flour sifted again with one 
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teaspoon of baking powder and a little 
salt. Turn this into a large layer-cake 
pan and bake in a moderate oven nearly 
half an hour. When cool turn out onto 
a glass dish, sprinkle over it two table- 
spoons of lemon juice and cover with 
whipped cream. 

As a bread to serve all through this 
luncheon, to be eaten with butter, make 


Rolled Oats Muffins B 


Put one eup of rolled oats in a large 
bowl, in the evening; add one tablespoon 
of butter, one teaspoon of salt and one 
teaspoon of sugar and let this stand an 
hour or more; then add one-quarter of a 
yeast cake softened in one-quarter of 
a cup of tepid water and one quart 
of flour and about two teaspoons more of 
the flour. Beat well and cover and let 
stand until morning. Then turn the stiff 
batter into buttered muffin pans and let 
rise until double in bulk, then bake in a 
slow oven about thirty-five minutes and 
serve warm. 

Salted jumbo peanuts, mint paste 
bonbons and olives may be on the table 
from the beginning, and coffee should 
either be served with cream about the 
middle of the meal, or as the usual 
demi-tasse of black coffee. 


Breakfast Breads 


By Linda Hull Larned 


HE family of hot breakfast breads 
is a large one. The raised roll ap- 
pears often because the bread raised 

with yeast is almost always welcome, and 
as homemade bread is made as often as two 
or three times a week, it is very easy to 
save a little of the dough before its last 
raising for the morning roll. This is 
accomplished by reserving part of the 
dough when putting into the pans. Set 
away in a well-greased bowl, covered 
closely, and keep in the refrigerator until 
early the next morning. Then the cold 
dough is made into rolls, placed in 
pans and put in a warm place for half or 
three-quarters of an hour, when they will 
be quite light and ready for the fifteen 
or twenty minutes’ baking in a rather 
hot oven. If these rolls are brushed with 
melted butter just before they go into 
the oven, it will insure a rich tender crust. 


A little butter and a very little sugar and 
occasionally an egg are often worked into 
the dough when making into rolls, as 
this secures a rich roll. 

Wherever clarified fat is suggested for 
use in the place of butter, double the 
quantity of salt should be used. The 
drop biscuit and the split rolls are sug- 
gested for use at luncheon, afternoon tea 
or for supper, in the place of a sandwich. 
These, if filled with a salad mayonnaise 
mixture, or any good sandwich filling, will 
prove a most satisfactory and dainty 
substitute for the bread sandwich. 


Sally Lunn B 

At ten or eleven o’clock cream four 
tablespoons of butter, add four table- 
spoons of sugar, then two yolks, beaten, 
one teaspoon of salt and ene cup of 
milk.. Now add one-half a yeast cake 
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dissolved in two tablespoons of tepid 
water and three cups of flour. Beat well, 
add the two whites beaten stiff. Put in 
a buttered, round pan with a center tube. 
In the morning bake in a moderate oven 
half an hour. Cover with maple sugar 
boiled down to almost a candy. This 
will form a crisp crust and be delicious. 


Ragga Muffins B 

Roll bread dough out in thin, long 
strips, spread them with a hard sauce of 
butter and sugar creamed together and 
flavored with vanilla, nutmeg or cinna- 
mon, sprinkle with currants and raisins, 
roll up and eut into buns. When light, 
bake and glaze over with sugar and hot 
water. 


Graham Crisps A 


Mix two cups of graham flour with 
one teaspoon of salt and one cup of water. 
Roll out rather thin. Cut into rounds. 
Put a layer on a greased pan, brush 
them with melted butter and put on 
another layer, pinch edges together, brush 
again with butter, prick clear through 
both layers in several places and bake 
twenty minutes in a hot oven. 


Raised Split Rolls A 

In the evening, perhaps after 
dinner, take one cup of hot potato, which 
has been pressed through a coarse sieve— 
the potato may be either boiled, steamed 
or baked—and mix it with two table- 
spoons of lard and the same of butter— 
both soft, but not melted. Now add 
one-quarter of a yeast cake softened in 
one-half eup of tepid milk, add one table- 
spoon of sugar, one-half teaspoon of 
salt, and one egg yolk well beaten. Stir 
well and sift in one and one-half cups 
of flour. Beat again and add egg white 
beaten stiff, and place bowl in a warm 
place until sponge is light and double 
in bulk; then add enough flour to knead, 
but use as little flour as possible. About 
ten o’clock roll out very thin, less than 
one-quarter of an inch, eut with finger 
bisenit cutter, place on well-buttered tin 
and brush each one with melted butter. 
Put another layer of biseuit on top of 
these, brush tops with melted butter, 
cover and set in very cool place until 
morning. Then put the biseuit in a 
warm place to rise. When double in 
bulk again—this will take about half an 
hour—bake about fifteen minutes in a 
rather hot oven. The secret of their suc- 


cess is to roll them very, very thin; and 
IT do not hesitate to say that these and 
the Sally Lunn with the maple eoating 
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are quite the best breakfast breads I 
have ever eaten. 


Entire Wheat or Graham Muffins A 
Mix one cup of flour, one cup of 
entire wheat or graham flour, two table- 
spoons of sugar, three and one-half 
teaspoons of baking powder, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt and two tablespoons of 
butter or clarified fat, melted. Add one 
cup of milk and one egg beaten sepa- 
rately. Half fill buttered muffin pans and 
bake twenty-five minutes in a hot oven. 


Entire Wheat ‘Pancakes B 

Mix one cup of ‘entire wheat with one- 
half teaspoon of salt and two teaspoons 
of baking powder, thin with milk, add 
egg yolk, beaten; then, the last moment, 
the white beaten stiff. Bake on a griddle. 


Raised Muffins A 


To one cup of scalded milk and one 
cup of boiled water add three tablespoons 
of butter, four tablespoons sugar and one 
teaspoon of salt. Cool and add one- 
quarter of a yeast cake softened in 
one-quarter cup of warm water, one egg 
yolk and three and one-half eups of 
flour. Then fold in the egg white, beaten 
stiff. Beat well, cover and let rise un- 
til morning. Butter muffin rings, fill 
half full, let rise half an hour and bake 
in a hot oven twenty minutes, 


Buckwheat Cakes B 


Soak one-third cup of fine bread 
crumbs in two eups of scalded milk 
thirty minutes; add one-half teaspoon of 
salt, one-quarter yeast cake dissolved in 
one-half cup of water, and real buck- 
wheat to make a batter thin enough to 
pour. In the morning, stir well, add one 
tablespoon of molasses, one-quarter tea- 
spoon of soda in one-quarter cup of 
lukewarm water, and bake on a griddle. 
Save one-half eup of the mixture for 
“seed.” This “seed ” should be put in a 
glass jar, covered and put on ice or in 
a cool place until required again and then 
used in the following manner: Put two 
eups of water or milk in a bowl at 
night; add enough buckwheat to make 
a thin batter, then add the “ seed.” Cover 
and put in a warm place to rise. In 
the morning add salt, molasses and soda 
and a little bread flour, if necessary, to 
make batter the right consistency. These 
should be baked as seon as the soda is 
put in. One tablespoon of maple syrup 
improves them if added just before bak- 
ing. Use the old-fashioned buckwheat 
flour. 
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Our Experiment Station 


The Latest News from Our Model Kitchen, Laboratory and 
Testing Room 


UR readers will be kept informed 

every month of what has been ac- 

complished in our model kitchen 
and testing room. It is equipped as 
a complete kitchen, with the very latest 
devices for making housekeeping easy. 
These will be examined, tested and re- 
ported on from time to time. 

If you have trouble with any of these 
new helps in your own home, write the 
magazine, stating the difficulty. It is pos- 
sible the trouble may not be with the 
apparatus, but in the way it is used. 
Questions and suggestions for future work 
in the laboratory are cordially invited. 
Tell us what you want done. Address 
all communications to the Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING Experiment Station, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Waffles Made Easy 


Waffles are seldom made by the average 
Northern housekeeper; she deems them 
“fussy” and difficult. On the contrary, 
they are easier than the familiar griddle 
cake, if the proper iron be used. In the 
accompanying illustration a new form of 
iron is shown. It has a standard deep 
enough to allow the iron to be turned 
without lifting. To housekeepers who 
have used the old-fashioned type the im- 
provement is obvious. Waffles are best 
when eggs are highest; it is unfortunate 
but true that the winter months are waffle 
months, and the best waffles use freely of 
eggs. However, served as dessert for 
luncheon, they are occasionally allowable, 
even to the strict economist. 

The following recipe is for a rich waffle 
to be used as dessert: Beat one-quarter 
eup of butter with one-quarter cup of 
powdered sugar; add the yolks of four 
eggs, one at a time, beating each one into 
the mixture; add one-quarter of a cup of 
milk and one cup of flour sifted with two 
teaspoons of baking powder and one- 
quarter teaspoon of salt. Add _ the 
grated rind of a lemon and the beaten 
whites of the eggs. 

A simpler waffle may be made with 
one and three-quarters cups of flour 
sifted with three teaspoons of baking 
powder and one-half teaspoon of salt. 


Add one eup of milk, the yolks of two 
eggs well beaten, a tablespoon of melted 
butter and the stiffly beaten whites of the 
eggs. Fit the waffle iron closely on the 


Waffle iron with deep frame 


range hole or over the gas flame and 
heat until sizzling hot. Turn it that both 
sides may be heated equally. Use olive 
oil or lard to oil the waffle iron liberally. 
Then place a tablespoon of the batter in 
the center of the iron and cover it. The 
batter will spread to fill the sections. 
Turn the iron to brown the other side of 
the waffles and serve as soon as possible. 


The Label Tells 


“Three of us ate the very same food, 
but the two who used a prepared mustard 
were taken violently ill. Another house- 
hold had a similar experience with the 
same brand of mustard. I am sending 
you a copy of the label. Will you please 
tell me if there’s anything injurious in 
it? Distilled spirits of vinegar, 82.26; 
mustard seed, 4.82; mustard bran, 3.42; 
maize flour, 6.88; salt, 1.725; cayenne, 
125; turmeric, .3; annatto, .25; cinnamon, 
-1; cloves, .1.” So writes Mrs A. L. T. 

All of the materials found in the above 
list are allowed by the United States 
pure food laws. Distilled spirits of vine- 
gar is the cheapest vinegar manufactured. 
According to the law it must be distilled 
from a dilute solution of aleohol and 
water. This vinegar is the most subject 
to sophistication. Of the other ingredi- 


ents turmeric and annatto are both vege- 
table eqlors and allowed in all states that 
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tolerate coloring matter. In other words, 
if the mustard in question was true to 
label, it could not have caused any trouble. 
Only a chemical analysis could determine 
that the distilled vinegar was unadulter- 
ated and the coloring used really vege- 
table as claimed, or that a forbidden 
aniline color was used. 


Condensed Milk 


“On a can of evaporated milk I no- 
ticed that the word ‘milk’ was pasted 
over the word ‘ cream,’ showing what the 
new food law had compelled. On my last 
ean the word ‘ milk’ had either been torn 
off or had never been placed there. It 
may have been one of the old cans, for 
the milk was sour and we couldn’t use it.” 
So writes a Texas subscriber. 

Numerous cans of sour condensed milk 
have been reported in the past year. It 
is possible that some of the comparatively 
unknown manufacturers, deprived of the 
use of chemical preservatives, are finding 
it difficult to keep the goods on the mar- 
ket indefinitely in perfect condition. This 
is a transition period, when manufacturers 
are experimenting with new methods and 
materials. Purchase only ‘the reliable 
brands, and there should be no difficulty. 


What is ‘‘Coumarine’’? 


I’ve been reading labels, and some of 
them are rare and racy, to say the least. 
My vanilla extract is composed of the 
following: “ Vanilla bean, vanillin and 
coumarine, vegetable color.” Now, as one 
of the trusting public that has to eat what 
is given it, I wish to know what is cou- 
marine? Mrs Edward Lee MeCallie. 

Coumarine, usually spelled coumarin, 
is the name of the flavoring extract found 
in the tonka bean. It is similar to but 
stronger than vanillin, an extract found 
in the vanilla bean. Both of them are 
made artificially from coal tar products, 
and are allowed by the pure food laws in 
all extracts when the label states their 
presence. The artificial coumarine and 
vanillin are chemically identical with the 
natural product, but a flavoring extract 
made from them is cheaper and eruder in 
flavor than one made from the vanilla 
bean. It is a curious fact that the choicest 
vanilla beans contain the smallest per cent 
of the erude vanillin, making up for the 
_lack in an increased delicacy of flavor. 
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Some of the New Devices 


“Tt would be so easy to do work in 
your laboratory,” said a subseriber when 
visiting the place; “but it is a differ- 
ent matter at home,” she added. Yes, 
it is easy—but only because the tools and 


equipment are there for doing it in the 
easiest way. A refrigerator, every house- 
keeper realizes, is indispensable, but in 
the laboratory, we use also a light metal 
safe, which is completely screened, yet 
plenty of air can reach such supplies as 
do not need the actual chilling of the 
ice box. It is on casters and a light push 
will send it from one work table to 
another. It saves space in the refriger- 
ator and really makes the ice bill smaller. 

An aleohol gas stove is fed from the 
alcohol in the reservoir at the back. When 
starting the stove, turn on the valve to 
the burner needed, allowing about a 
tablespoon of alcohol to run into the 
saucer beneath the pan. Light this, and 
by the time it is burned out it has 
heated the burner enough so that the 
rest of the aleohol feeding into the burner 
changes to a gas and burns with the 
steady blue flame characteristic of the 
city gas supply. Remember that alcohol 
must be heated in order to form this gas. 

An instantaneous gas water heater was 
tested to find out the cost of running it. 
It required 130 feet of gas per hour at 
a total cost of thirteen cents, but delivered 
360 quarts of scalding hot water in that 
hour. Moreover, it has the advantage of us- 
ing gas only when hot water is being used. 
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Substantial Meals Without Meat 


A Vegetarian Diet Which Has Proved Acceptable to Many’ 


By Mary Sanderson, M D 


UR morals, our dispositions, our 

ability to meet and battle with the 

problems of life, are dependent 
upon our “ feelings,” and inasmuch as 
our feelings are largely the reflection of 
the conditions of digestion, blood and 
nerve, what we eat becomes of para- 
.mount importance. 

The several tissues of the body demand 
that there shall be a variety of elements 
in the food to keep the body properly 
nourished. A knowledge of these ele- 
ments and some idea of their proper pro- 
portions are essential to successful cookery. 
Moreover, the needs of the system require 
that foods shall be suited to it under all 
circumstances and conditions. Material 
wholesome in itself may not be appropri- 
ate. Season, climate and occupation are 
factors that need consideration in the 
selection of foods. In these menus I 
have avoided the use of flesh foods be- 
cause I believe them to be nonessential 
and in many cases injurious. Care in 
selecting and combining grains, nuts and 
vegetables will supply abundance of the 
nitrogenous, or muscle-making element, 
and in a much more satisfactory. and 
easily assimilable form. They are in- 
tended to help the housewife who is 
interested in the health of her family, 
but through lack of opportunity has not 
the knowledge necessary to gain best 
results; for health demands that the 
food ‘be made palatable as well as digest- 
ible. 

We believe that primitive man was 
a vegetarian; but time and civilization 
have materially altered our standards, 
till flesh meat is considered an essential 
part of the dietary of nearly every race. 
The increase of disease has not been con- 
fined to man, but animals have become 
its prey to an alarming extent. Science 
and inspection have accomplished much, 
but there is more impoverished meat on 
the market than is generally understood. 

Flesh meat is already partially digested 
and may be harmful, because of two 
simple facts. In the flesh of meat, as in 
our own tissues, is a constantly varying 
but ever-present amount of the partial 
products of digestion. Scientists have 


named them purin bases, It is a tax 
upon the system to reduce these products 
to the final product, which the body can 
normally dispose of as waste matter; 
and it is the retention of these partially 
oxidized materials in the system that is 
the most frequent cause of rheumatism 
and allied conditions. 

The glands of the digestive organs are 
constructed to respond to the stimulus of 
food in its natural condition exeept as it 
may need cooking. The addition of pep- 
per, mustard, vinegar, ete, is a positive 
injury to the delicate mechanism of these 
glands, which are thus over-stimulated 
and worn out unnecessarily. 

Condiments eover a multitude of sins 
in cooking, but will be left out in our 
dietary. Vinegar is an acid obtained by 
fermentation, and we believe is unfit for 
use because of its stringent and depress- 
ing effect upon the glands of the stomach. 
The juice of the lime or the lemon is a 
natural fruit product, easily digested and 
can abundantly supply any essential acid. 

Tea, coffee and cocoa, to my mind, 
materially retard the elimination of 
waste; they seem to be stimulating, but 
in reality are depressing. They are 
uneertain in their action upon heart and 
kidneys, consequently not to be trusted, 
and will also be eliminated from our 
bill of fare. 

Our readers may feel that all the good 
things are left out and there is nothing 
left to eat, but they will find abundance 
of good, nourishing, palatable food, sea- 
sonable and within the reach of the most 
ordinary purse, yet suited to the taste of 
the most fastidious. To those whose ap- 
petites have been perverted by the use of 
highly seasoned food some of these dishes 
may seem flat, especially when they are 
prepared by unaccustomed hands. It will 
take time for the taste to become natural 
and for the stomach to recover from 
abuse. Perseverance, however, will bring 
its reward in greater appreciation of del- 
icate and delicious flavors, improved di- 
gestion, bettered health and clearer think- 
ing. This has been proved again and 
again by patients in my own home, who 
on leaving the sanitarium adopt our 
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menus and recipes in their own house- 
holds. 

Cooking is no mean science; it is one 
of the most essential in practical life. 
To make food appetizing and at the 
same time simple and nourishing requires 
skill and patience, but it can be done, and 
surely the result justifies the effort. In 
these menus I have endeavored to make 
practical use of seasonable foods, giving 
directions for their preparation and com- 
bination. I trust many a mother will be 
materially assisted in her endeavor to 
supply the needs of her growing family 


from the standpoint of health. 
Meals for One Week 


BREAKFAST 


Fruit 
Cereal 
Dropped eggs on 
toast 


Cereal Coffee 
DINNER 
Cream of barley 
elery 
Stewed kidney 
beans 
Creamed potatoes 
Escalloped vegeta- 
ble oyster 
Corn pudding 


Steamed fig pudding 
with lemon sauce 
SUPPER 
Egg salad 
Baked bananas 
Steamed bread 


BREAKFAST 
Apples 
Boiled rice with 
sliced banana and 
cream 
Snowflake toast 
DINNER 
Cream of corn soup 
Celery 
Escalloped potatoes 
Stewed lentils, 
cream 
Baked beets 
Apple-tapioca with 
cream whipped 
SUPPER 
Fruit salad 
Corn bread 
Prune sauce 
Cream sticks 


BREAKFAST 


Fresh fruit 
Cereal 
Prune apple toast 
Breakfast rolls 
Cereal coffee 


DINNER 
Vegetable oyster 
so 


up 
Lettuce with may- 
onnaise dressing 
Puree of peas, 
cream sauce 
Baked sweet pota- 
toes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Bread pudding 


SUPPER 
Baked cornmeal 
mush with syrup 
Apple sauce 
Fruit sandwiches 


BREAKFAST 


Fresh fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Milk toast 
Cereal coffee 


DINNER 


Cream of celery soup 
Mint and orange 
salad 
Lentil rissoles 
Boiled potatoes 
Stewed sweet corn 
Cocoanut and corn- 
starch blancmange 
with fruit sauce or 
thin cream 


SUPPER 


Waldorf. salad 
Rye gems 
Pear sauce 
Zwieback 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal 
Omelet 
Rice gems 
Cereal coffee 
DINNER 
Lentil and tomato 
soup 
Baked potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Canned wax beans 
Snow pudding with 
custard sauce 


SUPPER 
Prune whip on toast 


Peach sauce 
Fruit crackers 


BREAKFAST 


Fresh fruit 
Oatmeal mush, 
cream 
Popovers 
Vegetable hash 
DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Baked potatoes 
Lima beans 
Mashed turnips 
Stewed corn 
(canned) 
Apple float 


SUPPER JINNER 
Split pea soup 
Milk toast Mashed potatoes 
Baked apples Hubbard squash, 
Sliced oranges baked 
Granose biscuit Bean roast, sliced 
emon 
BREAKFAST Cream rice pudding 


Fresh fruit SUPPER 
Hominy, with cream Fruit toast 
Scrambled eggs Hot stewed tomato 
Graham gems Crackers 


Some of the Recipes 
Rice Gems 


One eup of well-cooked rice, moistened 
with two tablespoons of cream or rich 
milk. Add two eups of sifted graham 
flour with salt to taste (one-half tea- 
spoon). Add three-fourths cup of sweet 
milk. Beat thoroughly and bake in heated 
gem irons in a hot oven. 


Lentil and Tomato Soup 


Cook together onz cup of lentils thor- 
oughly sorted and washed, one eup of 
stewed tomatoes, one cup of water, one 
tablespoon of butter and a stock of cel- 
ery. When done add sufficient water to 
make the soup of proper consistency. 
Boil, removing celery. Season with salt 
to taste. Add one teaspoon of browned 
flour, rubbed to a smooth paste with a 
little water. Boil and serve. 


Lentil Rissoles 


Take equal parts of strained, well- 
cooked lentils and cold, mashed potatoes. 
Mix; add one-third the amount of fine 
bread crumbs, one teaspoon each of pow- 
dered sage and minced onion and a little 
salt. Dissolve a teaspoon of nut butter 
in two tablespoons of hot water and add 
to mixture. Mix all well together, press 
into oiled tin, eut into squares with knife 
and place in a moderate oven for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. Serve hot. 


Bean Roast 


Two cups of mashed beans, one eup of 
chopped walnuts, one-half cup of cream 
(thin), a little sage, salt to season and 
one-half cup of bread crumbs. Press in 
oiled tin and bake till brown. 


Orange and Mint Salad 


Peel oranges and eut with thin, sharp 
knife each side of the membrane that 
separates the sections, leaving the fibrous 
material out entirely. Cut the sections in 
several pieces. Add cu ie teaspoon of 
chopped mint (spearmint). Pour over 
all equal quantities of lemon juice, water 
and sngar, stirred together till the latter 
is dissolved. 
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Good Eatables for January 


A List of Seasonable Foods, and Simple Directions for Choosing 
Well-Rounded, Palatable Meals from Them 


(Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes. 
with the letter of the group to which they Prclon 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Artichokes 
Alligator pears 
Oyster plant 
Brussels sprouts 
Rutabaga 
Squash 
Sweet potatoes 
Baked potatoes 
Well-cooked breads 
Vegetable salads 
with mayonnaise 
Cream soups 


Crisp bacon 

Fried apples 
Popcorn cereal* 
Endive with dress- 


ing 

Escaroles_ with 
dressing 

Prepared cereals 

Muffins 

Buns 

Baking powder bis- 
cuit 


‘Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Apple sauce cake* 
Old-fashioned buns 
Yeast corn bread 
Fried oyster plant 
Fried eggplant 
Browned hominy 
Pancakes with syr- 


u 
Fried breads 
Short bread 


Cereals cooked a 
long time 
“Warmed-over” 

tatoes 
Cornmeal hot 

breads 
Parsnips 
Squash 
Bananas. 
Dover cookies* 


po- 


Light Tissue-Builders C 


Bass 
Bluefish 
Clams 
Hard crab 
Cod 


Bread cheese 
omelet 

Lamb souffle 

Chicken souffle 


Eggs cooked in 


are marked respectively 


**Complete ’? Foods F 


Hulled corn and 
milk 


Potatoes au gratin 
Vegetable salad 
with mayonnaise 
Fish salad with 
mayonnaise 
Escalloped potatoe 
and eggs 
Turkish macaroni* 
Baked succotash 


Macaroni au gratin 
Fish shellfish 


Meat stew with 
dumplings 

Nut loaf 

Cheese pudding 

Codfish balls 

Delmonico potatoes 

Baked bean soup 

Polenta* 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Lettuce 

Chicory 

Escarole 
Romaine 

Endive 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
Cucumbers 
Brussels sprouts 


Rutabaga 
Oyster plant 
Spinach 
Onions 
Tomatoes 

Bran muffins 
Coarse cereals 
Graham breads 
Fruits 


Light Desserts H 


Fruit with sponge 
cake 

Fruit jellies 

Rennet custards 

Orange rice with 
sauce* 


Ices 
Fruit bonbons 


Milk sherbet 
Coffee souffle 
Apple snow 
Spanish cream 
Boiled custard 
Caramel custard 
Baked apples 
Date blancmange 


Hearty Desserts J 


Molasses pie 
Chinese pudding* 
Steamed suet pud- 


ding 
Baked Indian pud- 
din 


Pumpkin pie 

Steamed chocolate 
pudding 

Fruit dumplings 
with hard sauce 


Flounders shell 

Haddock Scrambled eggs 
Halibut Plain omelet 
Lobsters Broiled or creamed 
Spanish mackerel smoked fish 
Oysters Roast beef, lamb or 
Pickerel chicken 

Salmon trout Broiled beef, lamb 
Scallops or chicken 
Smelts Boiled beef, lamb or 


Guinea chickens chicken 


Hearty Tissue-Builders D 


Fried chicken with 
gravy 
Meats en casserole 


Ducks 
Ducklings 
Squab turkeys 
Baked hearts Meat stews 
Rabbit stew* Meat pies 
Roast beef loaf Veal 

Boiled tongue 
Dried peas and 


g Cottage pudding 
Mince pie with chocolate 
Apple pie sauce 


Menus for Two Weeks 


Planned from the Foregoing List of January 
Foods 


{To obtain variety for other meals dur- 
ing the month, choose any food which is 
found under the same group letter and 
substitute it for the one called for in the 


beans utton 
Lentils Fried fish 
Cooked nut dishes Fried eggs 

Appetizers £ 

Grape fruit Clear soups 
Oranges Canapes 
Grapes Hors d’oeuvres 
Mushrooms Orange marmalade* 
Pineapples Highly flavored 
Prunes cheeses 


menu. 


In other words, 


in making new 


menus, follow the letter groupings given 
in the menus which follow herewith.] 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit (E) 
Broiled had- 


d 
Muffins (A) 
Coffee (E) 


OR 


Boston baked 
beans (D) 
Celery (G) 

Brown bread (B) 

Brown sugar cook- 

ies (A) 


> 
, 
oh, 
ig 
fd beef . 
= 
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DINNER 
Broiled steak (C) 
Mashed pota- 

toes (A) 
Brussels 
sprouts (G) 
Spiced jelly (E) 
Steamed chocolate 
udding with 
ard sauce (I) 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates 
and top milk (B) 
Broiled bacon (A) 
Popovers (A) 
Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Casserole of steak 
with vegetables (F) 
Fruit (E) 
DINNER 
Roast pork with 
baked apples (D) 
Sweet potatoes (A) 
String beans (A) 
Grapefruit (E) 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges (E) 
Fried cornmeal 

mush (B) . 
Bacon (A) 

Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Baked bean soup 
with croutons (F) 
Stewed apricots (A) 
Molasses cook- 
fies (A) 

Cocoa (A) 
DINNER 
Potato sou 
Roast bee 


(A) 
(C) 


Celery (G) 
Molasses pie (I) 


Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges (E) 

Crisp bacon (A) 
Fried bread (B) 

Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 

SUPPER 

Potatoes 
tin 
Lettuce salad 
Mince pie (I) 
DINNER 
Roast beef, re- 
heated (C) 
Baked sweet pota- 
toes 
Lettuce and walnut 
sala 
Baked custards and 
cake (H) 


Priday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream 


au gra- 
(F) 
(A) 


Ege cooked in 
shell (C) 
Toast (A) 
Coffee (E) 


GOOD 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Roast beef (C) 
Baked potatoes (A) 


pickle 
) 
Dutch apple cake 


with maple syr- 
up (I) 


DINNER 
Split pea soup (C) 
Oysters smothered 
with bacon (F) 
Mashed pota- 
toes (A) 
Spinach (G) 
Crackers (A) 
Cheese (C) 
Grapes (E) 


Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cornmeal 


Marmalade (A) 
Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Boston beans 


(D) 
Oatmeal bread (B) 
Cheese (C 

Cocoa (A) 
DINNER 
Roast pork en cas- 
serole (D) 
Mashed pota- 


toes (A) 
Spiced apple jelly 
(E) 


Celery (G) 
Orange rice with 
sauce (H) 


Sunday 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit (E) 

Plain omelet (C) 

Crisp bacon (A) 
Popovers (A) 
Coffee (E) 


DINNER 
Broiled steaks 


cauliflow- 


er 
Lettuce with dress- 
ing (A) 
Chocolate mousse 
with sponge 
cake (I) 
SUPPER 
Oatmeal bread sand- 
wiches (B) 

Cheese (C) 
Cocoa (A) 
Small cakes (B) 


Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Browned hash (F) 
Toast (A) 
Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Baked beans, re- 
heated (D) 
Baked apples (A) 

Cocoa 


Cookies (B) 


EATING 


DINNER 
Fowl! cooked in cas- 
serole (D) 
Mashed pota- 
toes (A) 
Steamed squash (A) 
Fruit and nuts (H) 
Small coffee (E) 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with dates 
and top milk (B) 
Corn bread griddle 
cakes (B) 
Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
onion 
soup (A) 
Cheese pudding (F) 
Buns 
DINNER 
Fricassee of 


Browned 


veal 


Brussels 
sprouts (G) 
Baked Indian pud- 
ding (1 
Wednesday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges (E) 
had- 


e (C) 
Baked potatoes (A) 


Toast (A) 
Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 


Browned hash (F) 
Baked apple dump- 
lings (1) 

Tea (E) 
DINNER 
Chicken stew with 
dumplings (D) 
Boiled rice (A) 
Lettuce and celery 
salad (A) 
Chinese pudding (I) 
Thursday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with 
ilk (A) 

Eggs vermicelli on 
toast (F) 
Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Baked bean soup (F) 
Crisp crackers (A) 
Baked potatoes 
stuffed with veal 
(F) 

Fruit (E) 


DINNER 
Liver with ba- 


top 


Sweet pickles (E) 
Oatmeal pud- 
ding (1) 
Priday 

BREAKFAST 
Stewed figs (C) 
Cereal with 
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cream (A) 
Toast (A) 

Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Escalloped potatoes 
and cheese (F) 

Celery (E) 


Cocoa (A) 
Gingerbread (A) 


DINNER 
Cream of vegetable 


soup (A) 
Baked fish with 


toes (A) 
oyster plant 


Apple Betty with 
hard sauce (I) 
Saturday 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with nuts 
and top milk (B) 
Bran gems (G) 
Coffee (E) 
LUNCHEON OR 
SUPPER 
Baked split peas (D) 


Apricot and prune 
shortcake (B) 


DINNER 
Rabbit stew with 
vegetables (F) 


Fried parsnips (B) 
Celery (E) 
Chocolate layer 
cake (1) 
Small coffee (E) 
Sunday 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges (E) 
Codfish balls (F) 

Muffins (A) 
Coffee (E) 
DINNER 


Clear soup (E) 
Roast rib of 
beef (C) 
Potatoes baked in 
gravy (B) 
Brussels sprouts 
(G 


Caramel ice cream 


(T) 
Wafers (A) 
SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit (D) 
Toast (A) 
Monday 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit (E) 
Omelet (C) 

Muffins (A) 
Coffee 


LUNCHEON OR 
SUPBER 


‘Delmonico pota- 
toes (E) 
(A) 


Cold muffins 
Cocoa (A) 
Dover Cookies (B) 
DINNER 
Lamb en casserole 
with vegetables 


Lettuce and beet 
salad with 
French dressing 


(A) 
Mince Pie (I) 


| 
stuffing (C) 
Mashed pota- 
rican 
Mashed pota- 
Mashed pota- 
toes (A) 
Creamed 
con (D) 
Browned pota- 
toes (B) 
Creamed parsnips 
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Menu Recipes 


$ are marked with the letter of the group 


to which they belong. See Page 110.) 


Homemade Yeast 


Pour two cups of hot potato water 
over a cup of unseasoned mashed potato 
and a tablespoon of sugar. When it is 
lukewarm add a cake of dry yeast which 
has been soaked in a cup of warm water. 
Put the mixture into a fruit jar and let 
it stand till morning. If bread is set 
with this yeast at seven o’clock it will 
be ready for the oven by twelve. Use 
two cups of the yeast for three loaves 
of bread, saving one cup to use in place 
of the dry yeast cake at the next baking. 
Used once a week this yeast will keep 
indefinitely, and while it sounds compli- 
eated, is really easy. The bread is light 
and never tastes “ yeasty,” as dry yeast 
bread sometimes does. The yeast should 
be set the second time just like the first, 
except that the eup of reserved yeast is 
used instead of the dissolved yeast cake. 


Rabbit Stew D 

Clean and joint the rabbit, put it in 
a pot and barely cover with boiling 
water. Add two good-sized bay leaves, 
six peppercorns, and two or three all- 
spice berries. Slice in a medium-sized 
onion and half a peeled lemon and let 
all simmer slowly till the meat is tender. 
When partly cooked add salt to taste. 
As soon as the rabbit is done remove it 
from the water. Heat half a tablespoon 
of beef drippings or butter and stir in 
two tablespoons of flour and one tea- 
spoon of sugar. Stir constantly over 
the fire till a deep golden brown and 
gradually add the stock from the rabbit 
till it becomes smooth and creamy, then 
stir it into the boiling stock. Before 
adding this thickening to the gravy, one 
may stir into it two small crushed ginger 
snaps, which, for the German palate at 
least, greatly improve the flavor. Let the 
gravy boil up thoroughly, then return 
the rabbit and let all simmer half an 
hour before serving. S. 
Popcorn Cereal A 

All that is left over of the popped 
corn we add to the “old maids,” or un- 
popped corn and pour over all enough 
eold water to cover. Let it soak over- 
night, or until the corn is soft and then 
eook slowly in rich milk for an hour. 
When ready to serve, add a small piece 
of butter and thicken the milk a very 
little. The children are very fond of 
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this as a breakfast dish, taking the place 
of the cereal or breakfast food. J. L. 


Orange Marmalade E 

Cut six oranges and three lemons. in 
halves lengthwise, then slice very thin. 
Put in preserving kettle and add ten 
cups, or two and one-half quarts, of cold 
water. Let simmer uncovered until ten- 
der (about one and one-half hours). 
Dissolve thirteen and one-half cups, or 
six and three-quarters pounds, of sugar 
in some of the liquid in which the fruit 
is cooking. Cover the sugar and heat 
to boiling point, then add to oranges 
and boil twenty minutes. Fill in glasses 
while hot. This will make about fourteen 
cups. E. W. - 


Chinese Pudding I 


Into one pint of thick, whipped cream 
stir one-half cup of chopped preserved 
ginger, one-half eup of powdered sugar 
and one-half eup of boiled rice. Dis- 
solve one-half cup of Irish moss in boil- 
ing water, using as little water as pos- 
sible. Strain and stir,into the cream 
mixture. Stir until it thickens. Set 
away to harden and serve with 
Ginger Sauce 

To one-fourth cup of chopped pre- 
served ginger add one eup of water and 
one-fourth eup of sugar and boil five 
minutes. Pour over well-beaten whites 
of two eggs. Add two tablespoons of 
lemon juice and chill. This recipe serves 
six people. E. C. 

Orange Rice with Sauce H 

Boil or steam one-half cup of rice till 
tender. Stir in (using a fork), before 
drying off, one-quarter teaspoon of salt, 
one tablespoon of sugar and one-half tea- 
spoon of butter. The last may be 
omitted if the rice was cooked in milk. 
Then stir in half of the grated rind of 
an orange. Cover and keep warm till 
liquid is all absorbed. S. 


Orange Sauce 


Squeeze all the juice and all the pulp 
possible to scrape out from the orange. 
Beat the white of an egg very stiff, then 
beat in a tablespoon of sugar. Just 
before serving stir the pulp and juice 
into the beaten white. S. 


Apple Sauce Cake B (No eggs, milk 
or water) 

Cream one cup of sugar with one-half 
cup of butter. Add one-half teaspoon 
of salt and one-half teaspoon of cloves, 
with one teaspoon of cinnamon and one 
cup of cleaned and chopped raisins. Dis- 
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solve one teaspoon of soda in a little 
warm water and stir it into one cup of 
sour apple sauce, letting it foam over 
contents in the bowl. Stir all together 
and add one and three-quarters cups of 
flour. Bake forty-five minutes. A. 


Roast Beef Loaf D 


The remains of a roast of beef is a 
hard proposition with most of us, espe- 
cially to have the transformation pala- 
table and sightly. After experimenting 
several times I finally hit upon this 
method and have used it many times 
since. Grind all small pieces not avail- 
able for slices—possibly making two cups 
full—then add one small onion, also 
ground, also a few stalks of celery, and 
a tablespoon of worcestershire sauce (if 
on hand). Soaking two small slices of 
bread in about two-thirds eup of milk 
until soft, add to meat, with one beaten 
egg. Season, and if not moist enough, 
add some of the left-over gravy. Just 
before putting into an oblong-shaped 
pan greased for baking, add slices of 
one or two hard-cooked eggs, so that when 
sliced the appearance will be attractive. 
Bake half an hour, remove, and serve 
with the gravy, or tomato sauce. L. N. 


Baked Hearts D 


Buy the small hearts, lamb’s or ealf’s, 
allowing about one and one-half for each 
person to be served. Wash thoroughly 
in eold water, changing it frequently. 
Cut out the muscle inside the heart, leav- 
ing a eavity. Fill this with a dressing 
made of bread crumbs, chopped onion, 
salt and pepper, moistened with a little 
milk or melted butter. Fasten the hearts 
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together with skewers or tie them with 
cord. Place in a baking pan with a 
cup of boiling water. Bake for one hour 
in a moderate oven, basting frequently 
and adding more water when necessary. 
Send to the table with a brown gravy, 
and slice for servmg. G. I. 


Turkish Macaroni F 


Break one pound of macaroni in one-inch 
pieces and boil until tender. Drain and 
rinse; add one pint of strained tomatoes 
thickened with two tablespoons each of 
flour and butter, salt and pepper to taste 
and one-half cup of blanched almonds 
eut in strips. Simmer together for fif- 
teen minutes, turn into a hot dish, 
sprinkle Y ed with grated cheese and 
serve. 

Hickory Loaf D 

Three eups of stale bread crumbs, one 
cup of broken nut meats, one egg slightly 
beaten, thin cream to moisten—about one- 
half eup. Season with salt, sweet herbs 
and paprika and form into a loaf. Cover 
with strips of bacon, or the thin fat cov- 
ering of plate of lamb, and brown in a 
hot oven. D. R. 


Polenta F 


Add one tablespoon of butter and one 
teaspoon of salt to three pints of boiling 
water, sprinkle in one pint (two cups) 
of corn meal and cook for an hour, stir- 
ring frequently. Fill a dish with this, alter- 
nating with one eup each of gravy and 
tomato sauce. Cover with grated cheese 
and brown in the oven. Olive oil instead 
of butter gives a more genuinely Italian 
flavor. D. G. 
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During a period of nearly two 

years this magazine has kept 

ame before the public a running ae- 
count of the movement for spiritual and physi- 
eal health econdueted at Emmanuel chureh, Bos- 
ton, by Rev Drs Elwood Worcester and Samuel 
McComb, conveying to its readers the principles, 
the inspiration, the facts of achievement, as 
recorded by the two pastors themselves and 
others associated or affiliated with them. It is 
not too much to say that the national fame 
which the movement soon acquired, its swift 
spread, was owing to our articles, which were 
the pioneer magazine record and for a consid- 
erable time the only one. 

Clergymen soon beeame interested and looked 
into the movement, here and there one, in some 
instances going to Boston to witness its opera- 
tion; the religious press took cognizance of the 
work, favorably or otherwise. Then, as our read- 
ers know, began the establishment of Emmanuel 
clinies in Chicago, New York and other places; 
the Emmanuel idea had taken root in the church. 

But the physicians, a conservative body, held 
off. Such an alliance of medicine with religion 
was a new and novel experiment. So keen and 
widespread became the popular interest, how- 
ever, that the medical journals were compelled 
to recognize the movement and give particular 
attention to the great, though neglected, branch 
of medical science known as Psychotherapy. 
This formidable word is well defined as simply 
“the scientific use of mental, moral and spir- 
itual methods for healthful living.” Curiously 
enough, this vital department of the physician’s 
practice had been almost totally overlooked in 
the medical schools; one result of the Emman- 
uel movement has been the establishment in 
one medical school, at least, of a course in 
Psychotherapy. 

The thirst for knowledge of this vast, neg- 
lected science is well nigh insatiable, among 
laymen quite as well as among physicians, and 
in compliance with the demand this magazine 
makes with the New Year a departure, and a 
very important one: it broadens its now eele- 
brated department of Happiness and Health, 
of which the Emmanuel literature has been the 
main feature, to inelude a series of popular 
articles on Psychotherapy, from the most emi- 
nent authorities in the world, including some 
of the leading Emmanuel workers. The more 
seientifie of the articles will yet be clear and 


popular in character, of moderate length and 
deeply interesting. The religious side of the 
problem will be kept constantly in view, in 
articles of the character of those already printed 
from the Emmanuel work. 

These articles, the first of which appears in 
this issue, will be indispensable to the layman 
who would keep pace with the rapid progress 
in this great field of thought, to the clergyman, 
and to the physician as well. 

We believe, heart and soul, in the doctor. 
He it is, along with the surgeon, to whom we 
owe the miraculous progress in the science of 
healing. He is an integral part of any and 
every wise and enduring system of euring and 
alleviating sickness. Our new departure takes 
the doetor fully into account and offers him 
something to think about. 


A letter in the Family Confer- 
ence this month, entitled 
Diesips “ Schoolgirl Dissipation,” opens 

a question of vital importance, not merely 

to the individual girl and the parents who 

are responsible for her manner of living, 
but to this girl’s future husband and to the 
state. The facts and figures as given for the 

Lafayette High School of Buffalo, have their 

parallel, as we have ascertained, in the high 

schools of our home city of Springficld, and no 
doubt the same is true of many or all the cities 
of the country. 

Attendance upon the theater once a week, 
provided the performances were of the first 
quality and importance, might perhaps be 
turned to the purposes of education—the drama 
may be made of educational, possibly of spirit- 
ual, value, and it is our confident hope that some 
time it will be so employed—but the lure which 
the cheap theater and variety show of the pres- 
ent day are exercising upon the girls and boys 
is found by educators and spiritual leaders to 
be a serious matter. This trash overstimulates the 
emotions at an impressionable age, it weakens 
the power of application, it creates false stand- 
ards, it affects the vision (so oeulists declare), 
and it robs the girl or boy of needed sleep. 

The home in which the young wife is ailing 
much of the time, lacking in thrift and prac- 
tical common sense, is a danger spot. A young 
man soon wearies of a sickly, complaining wife, 


_ extravagant and flighty, and the sort of home 
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Our cities abound in families of 
this deseription—a prey to infelicity, to ered- 
itors, and oftentimes a source of material for 
the divorce mill. 

We hold that parents are in duty bound to 
deliver their daughter to her future husband as 
sound, physically and mentally, as they can 


she makes, 


make her. Indulgent mothers are quick to lay 
their daughters’ weakness at the door of the 
school; how much of the fault lies in their 
own weak indulgence instead? Make theater- 
going a rare and prized diversion. Choose only 
the best performances. Remember that self- 
denial in these things is wholesome. 


We hardly expected, when we 
Peril issued a call to two hundred 

and more special correspond- 
ents throughout the country to investigate fire 
conditions in the schools, to find imminent 
danger anywhere; the aim was to make certain 
that the awful lesson of Collingwood had been 
learned, and to assure our readers of the fact. 
Taking the two hundred communities repre- 
sented in our reports as typical, we are con- 
vineed that in a large majority of cities and 
towns the children are reasonably safe; in the 
exceptional places like Pittsburg, Jamaica 
(Long Island—part of the Greater New York), 
Omaha and a few others, many precious lives 
are in daily peril. 

Many of our investigators were parents, who 
reported a new interest in school matters as a 
result of their rounds of inspection. Do we 
need to implore parents everywhere to make 
sure, with their own eyes and ears, that a 
fiery death cannot overtake their little ones 
while imprisoned in school? Building laws and 
inspections are a vain thing for safety: know 
for yourself! 


Does ventilation pay? Ask 
Professor Winslow of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who has made tests in factories. In one 
of these establishments the percentage of ab- 
sences among sixty girl operatives was cut in half 
as the result of introducing fresh air. Equally 
striking results, as regards the percentage of 
absences, might not be achieved if church con- 
gregations were no longer asked to sit in reek- 


ing air, but there would be a difference—in the 
long run a marked difference. 

Whether the preacher knows it or not, bad 
air is one of the most deadly foes to his gospel. 


Right you are, Mr President; 

[= the pure food work of the 

se federal government would suf- 

fer less from bungling and polities, and carry 

more weight with men of science, if it were 

established in a national department or bureau 
of health. 

It might easily fall beneath less honest and 
fearless custodianship than that of Dr Wiley; 
but the bureau of chemistry was organized pri- 
marily for the testing of soils and other agri- 
cultural work. The outlook for the establish- 
ment of a department of health is encouraging. 

President-elect Taft, as the inheritor of the 
Roosevelt policies, may be expected, first, to 
give us a first-rate secretary of agriculture, 
friendly to the honest and thoroughgoing en- 
forcement of the pure food law; and then to 
use his influence, in due season, for the shifting 
of the pure food work to the department whose 
creation is a part of President Roosevelt’s 
program. This subject will be discussed at 
greater length in our pages in the near future. 


Now Is President Roosevelt is inter- 
<~ ested, heart and soul, in freeing 
the Time 

the public schools from the old 
shackles which bind the curriculum to the col- 
lege course, from methods which ignore the 
needs of a large proportion of the ninety- 
seven per cent of school children who do not 
get so far as to enter a high school. The 
Davis bill, now before congress, provides for 
federal assistanée in the promotion and main- 
tenance of technical education in the schools, 
for a real life training for the most of our 
future citizens, and in view of the president’s 
enthusiastic advocacy of the measure, its pas- 
sage before his retirement the 4th of March 
is much to be desired. Read, if you have not 
already done so, Mr Roosevelt’s special mes- 
sage in the December number of this maga- 
zine, and Mr Myrick’s directions, on Page 
630, how to set at work for the passage of the 
bill. Now is the time to act; there is not a 

minute to be lost. 
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(the League of Right Living has been erganized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
lish ad ice of so metheds in healthful liv This department 
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ublishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
e whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
The editors of Good Hous: 


the most auth 


oritative scholarship of the world in this field, 


glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.] 


What Religion Has to Do With It 


By Rev Dickinson S. Miller 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia University 


These extracts afford an nee into the able and pagan Sl me of the more extended paper, 
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is of vital interest to physic 


, Clergyman and patient.— 
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T HAS been truly said by a German 
theologian that the sentiment of relig- 
ion arises from the instinct of self- 

preservation. We now see why fear, 
disquietude, vague depression and oppres- 
sion are enemies of life. They impair 
efficiency and thus embarrass the labors 
that keep life safe and healthy. So much 
is ohvious. But more than this, deeper 
than. this, they poison the beckoning 
thought of life in a man’s own mind. 
They weaken the strong spring of life 
within him. Then the vitality within him 
arises in desperation to shake off the op- 
pression, to check and drive out the poison 
from his mind. If peradventure there is 
one overarching power it can trust, de- 
liverance is within reach. Thus is the 
arrival of religion the arrival of reinforce- 
ments for human life. 

And now comes a new and extraordi- 
nary phase. Man discovers that he has to 
struggle and contrive, not only against 
his outer environment, but against him- 
self. There are impulses that in certain 
moments he would gladly make supreme 
over his life, gladly form into resolutions; 
but they are soon borne down by the 
impulses that other moments rouse. The 
spiritual weather within him is subject to 
change, heat giving place to cold and cold 
to a dull medium. There are indeseribable 
times of moral paralysis. One eould rule 
one’s self if the same ruler were always 
there. Life is bewildering, memory short, 
eireumstanee fleeting, consistency difficult. 
Reason, habit, inertia, the appetites, the 
aspirations, are at friction with one an- 
other. He discovers the chaos of himself. 
Like the environment, he too has uneon- 
trollable possibilities—unless here also 


there is controlling power with which, as 
it were, an understanding can be reached. 
If so, he may hope to attain some inward 
peace. 

Inwardly now he makes submission to 
the divine power. He invokes its pro- 
teetion against the unruly forces in him- 
self. He asks the divine power to take 
command in his soul, to save him from 
yielding to temptation, to pour in the 
reinforcements of its spiritual aid. Here 
is a notable proceeding—the typical pro- 
eeeding of religion now earried into the 
penetralia of the soul. One moment tries 
to win security for all the moments— 
tries in one act to provide for all the 
unexpectednesses of life. Its act—its 
“ reaction ”—is the religious reaction, the 
sacrifice and self-surrender to God, that he 
in his turn may invisibly safeguard what 
we hold dearest. 

Only, in this innermost theater, the 
transaction tends to work its own ful- 
fillment. To turn to personified Goodness 
and yield one’s self, is by the very act to 
work upon one’s self, to mellow in some 
degree the future disposition of the soul. 
The highest form of the religious act is 
to pray, no longer for God’s gifts, but 
for his presence itself. And this very 
prayer is a potent force in transforming 
the inner man. 

What relieves the soul relieves the body. 
The unrest that religion has power to 
eure is not only a mental unrest, but also 
a bodily unrest. So is man construeted. 
To relieve that bodily unrest is in itself 
to leave the nervous system and therefore 
the organism at large in a more healthy 
state. This is not wire-drawn logic; it 
More than this: the 


is daily experience. 
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sense of divine presence which brings 
strength to the soul brings strength to the 
body. By the soul I mean no dubious 
entity, but only the higher portion of 
our stream of consciousness. This stream, 
and the tides of physical life, are far 
too intimately connected to admit of the 
rise of one without the other. Further 
still: the divine presence anywhere is 
the presence of Good, and steadily tends 
to the defeat of evil. The sense that 
God is in our whole being does make for 
the vitality of every organ and the cure 
of every ailment that the state of mind 
ean affect at all. 

Thus we see gradually a singular trans- 
formation. That which in its erude be- 
ginnings was but a guarantee of our own 
safety and success in dealing with our 
environment and securing what we care 
for, more and more becomes itself what 
we care for. At first we want it for its 
service, and at last we want it for itself. 
To the end the first need survives, for 
we have still to live in an environment. 
But the peace and harmony of spirit that 
religion comes to bring are drawn ever 
in greater measure from the presence 
and sympathy of God. 

These considerations make clear how it 
is that religion, regarded. scientifically 
and from without, is “ psychotherapy.” 
It is the relief of souls, and ministers 
through the soul to the whole vitality by 
allaying unrest and restoring confidence. 


But—seepticism! “Religion may be 
efficacious,” so the objectors reason, “ but 
is it intellectually credible? It may be 
a potent sedative or stimulant, but the 
physician may seruple to use a drug for 
the heart that will weaken the brain. We 
may perfectly understand, as psycholo- 
gists, that men find themselves chilled 
and bewildered by the vast intractableness 
of things, and erave the ability to strike 
a league with some single head of it all 
that will lend them seeurity; yet, as 
logicians, we may see not a tittle of 
evidence that such a governing head of 
things exists. How do we know that 
there is any complete security in the world 
to be had? We may have to go without 
it, and merely learn, like the brutes, to 
confine our minds to the business in hand, 
and not to think of subjects that do not 
profit us. Scientific medicine is asked 
to weleome the aid of a new method. 
This method requires its practitioners to 
believe in certain extra-medical propo- 
sitions which are in their nature highly 
questionable, and which many physicians 
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regard as very amiable superstition. As 
scientific medicine it cannot do so. It 
can use and welcome only medical methi- 
ods and propositions that can be put to 
scientific test.” 

Much of this reasoning is sound. It 
is not, to be sure, precisely in harmony 
with the doctrine so widely taught in 
the medical profession that veracity to 
patients is no virtue in a doctor where 
falsehood will do them good. Upon this 
doctrine “ superstition ” should be a drug 
entirely weleome to the doctor’s hand. It 
is to be hoped, however, that attention 
has been widely given to Dr Richard C. 
Cabot’s admirable experimental study of 
truth and falsehood in medical practice. 
I fully share his carefully grounded econ- 
clusion that falsehood should be discarded 
altogether. Let us agree that no doetor 
should try to convince a patient of what 
the doctor does not believe, or in any 
but exceptional cases give silent eo-op- 
eration to others, even if they are believ- 
ers, in trying to produce such a conviction. 
It remains true that there are doctors 
enough who do believe to supply the 
need of the clergy for coadjutors. And 
to no conscientious or intelligent doctor 
is a proposition extra-medical which con- 
cerns the health, or means for the health, 
of his patient. 


Note the position of the clergy in the 
matter. Religion by its innermost nature 
has something to say about peace, trust 
and the satisfying sense of divine pres- 
ence; about the restoring and vivifying 
quality of this presence; about the love 
that easts out fear; about the regimen 
of the spirit; about the kinship of the 
divine with all sound and healthy things; 
about “the stream of tendeney by which 
all things seek to fulfill the law of their 
being.” Upon the ministers of all de- 
veloped religions, and signally upon the 
ministers of Christian religion, rests the 
law of sympathy and service. Haunting 
the minds of the latter are the words 
and example of their Leader enjoining 
ministration to the sick and weak. When 
they find a form of vital ministration to 
which both their gospel and their ap- 
pointed duty peculiarly call them, all the 
objections of professional etiquette and 
surrounding scepticism seem factitious 
and flimsy indeed. They will do their 
work and they will find expert work- 
fellows enough to assist and safeguard 


it. 
The truth is that it would be difficult 
to imagine anything more healthful for 


- 
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the two professions than their working 
alliance in this broad social service which 
Dr Worcester and his medical coadjutors 
have so splendidly begun. Amongst 
other gains the clergyman will learn 
better to understand science at work. 
He will see in the end the value of that 
habit, nay, principle of seepticism which 
seems at first merely the deadly enemy 
of his life’s cause. 

The gain likely to accrue to the man 
of science from working to some extent 
side by side with the minister of religion 


corresponds to the gain on the other 
side; he is likely to have a growing per- 
ception that there is another kind of 
truth than that in which his studies have 
moved—another kind of truth ‘than 
science. I do not mean metaphysical or 
theological propositions, which differ from 
his own sort mainly in not being proved, 
but only piously taken for granted. 
These would differ from his science 
mainly in being bad scienee. I mean the 
truth of value, the truth of importance, 
the truth that eoncerns the human will 
and mood. 


Practical Work in a Small Perish 


By Rev Herbert M. Hopkins 


Copyright, 1908, ty the Centre Publishing Company 


HE initial experiments in Christian 
therapeutics were conducted in 
large city parishes, where the con- 

ditions were favorable for departures 
from the established order of things. 
Clerical and lay assistants, an equipment 
for institutional work, including, perhaps, 
a clinic and a following of people, not 
strictly members, who looked to the 
ehurch for help in various difficulties— 
these were the conditions which provided 
a good laboratory for demonstration. 
Here was an opportunity to deal with 
the unfortunate individual without re- 
gard, at the outset, to community senti- 
ment and prejudice. 

But the conditions in a small and 
comparatively homogeneous parish are 
different. The whole burden of adminis- 
tration falls upon the rector; public 
sentiment is less elastic and liberal; and 
finally, equipment is lacking. It would 
seem, too, that there is a lack of material, 
or of “cases,” though ‘this is, in reality, 
far from being the fact. The need of 
Christian therapeutics in a small parish 
is evident, and the conscientious pastor 
must address himself to the problem 
if he would not be disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. 

If the truth were told, nine out of 
every ten people in any congregation 
need just such help as can be given by 
psychotherapy. What must strike any 
observer is the lack of joy and peace in 
the majority of Christians. Somehow 
their religion has not made them happy. 
They are tormented with worry; they 
suffer from nervous disorders of various 


kinds; their work in life is performed with 
friction and difficulty. Christians ought 
to be recognizable generally by their 
exceptional health of body and mind, 
by a certain illumination of expression, 
the index of an internal and deep har- 
mony. But, unfortunately, this is not 
so. They have heard the truth, but have 
not understood; they have seen, but not 
pereeived. It must be put to them in a 
new way, ard when this is done it comes 
with all the freshness and power of a 
new revelation. 

I wish to consider in this article a 
typical small parish. The people are 
respectable and comparatively prosper- 
ous. There is neither wealth nor pov- 
erty, the readiness for novelty which 
comes with the one, nor the obvious need 
of help which comes with the other. Yet, 
in just such a community there come 
mysterious failures. In many instances 
the church has not connected with the 
daily life of the people. Among the 
very faithful one breaks down with nerv- 
ous prostration, another is a dyspeptic; 
in short, most of the illness which the 
pastor meets with in his visitations need 
not have occurred at all if the sufferers 
had only used the latent spiritual power 
in themselves whose very existence they 
did not suspect. 

The old-fashioned way of dealing with 
such cases was to consider them divine 
dispensations, to offer words of sympathy, 
often conventional, and to depart, having 
accomplished nothing. Many a pastor 
became hardened by his inability to help. 
He listened indifferently, perhaps from 
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an instinct of self-preservation, He 
expected to hear just so much complaint 
of ill health, and had never learned to 
apply his mind to each problem, because 
he had no solution that was of practical 
value. There are the many, victims of 
modern conditions, whose need is very 
great, and not the less great because so 
often unrealized. 

The way I launched psychotherapy in 
my own parish was as follows: I adver- 
tised a series of so-called “ faith-cure 
conferences” for Lent. The expected 
result was an ~ .usually large attendance, 
such as no ordinary service of a mid- 
week evening in Lent could have brought 
out. I introduced a physician of high 
scientific attainments, who spoke for half 
an hour on the physiological effect of 
mental states. He spoke as if he were 
lecturing to medical students, described 
in detail the process of digestion, and 
showed how that process was hindered by 
mental turmoil. The gist of his thesis 
was that mind does actually affect matter. 

The lecture was dispassionate and 
scientific. There could be no doubt of 
the ascertained facts. With the religious 
side the physician was not concerned, 
nor need he be in such a demonstration. 
It was enough to show Science and Re- 
ligion within speaking distance of each 
other, even accepting the same dogma, 
though each might interpret it in his 
own way. It was the province of the 
clergyman to demonstrate what the reli- 
gion of Christ had to do with this. 

Thus, at the first meeting, the main 
thesis was presented in such a way as to 
disarm criticism. What I said that 
evening, and subsequently, need not bé 
put down here. I deseribed the work of 
Dr Worcester, and cleared the ground 
for a further discussion of those illnesses 
which, having a psychic cause, are sus- 
ceptible of psychic treatment. 

The interest at the following meetings 
was even greater and the attendance 
larger. None of the regular congregation 
eame to me privately on the afternoon 
set aside for that purpose, though all 
came to the general conferences. My 
private callers were from the outside, 
those who had read an account of the 
movement in the papers. I suspect that 
my own congregation had an instinetive 
doubt concerning private interviews, as 
savoring somewhat of the confessional, 
an honest Anglo-Saxon opinion which I 
respect; and I believe that no one was 
willing to be regarded as a “ ease,” though 
he received help and suggestion. 


I did not carry the conferences beyond 
Lent. They were advertised for that 
season only, and ended then—not because 
they were unsuccessful, but because I re- 
garded them as only one of my duties as 
a parish priest, and saw myself in danger 
of neglecting other needs in a young 
and growing church, as well as of break- 
ing down under the continual demands 
upon my time and strength from outside. 

What, then,was the net result? Within 
the parish there were two cases of chronic 
dyspepsia cured by this method of auto- 
suggestion, by the substitution of happy, 
confident thoughts for fear and worry. 
But, more than that, the tone of the 
congregation was visibly altered. There 
was a marked tendency to ignore life’s 
pin-pricks, which, when taken seriously, 
become, so often, fatal wounds. Those 
who needed help made the personal ap- 
plication, often admitting the fact humor- 
ously to one another. At the general 
meetings there was a fervor, a conviction, 
and, at times, an exultation, which was 
unique in my experience. We all won a 
deeper knowledge of the power of prayer. 

The main thesis is established; yet 
the whole subject of Christian psycho- 
therapy is pregnant with mystery and 
danger. We must preserve the Christian 
virtue of resignation to God’s will, which 
some are likely to forget. The fanatic 
and the fraud are always with us, those 
who make the healing of the body the 
final test of God’s power, and eare noth- 
ing for that greater miracle, the healing 
of the soul. 


Emmanuel Literature 


The new book on The Art of Natural 
Sleep, by Rev Lyman P. Powell, who 
conduets an Emmanuel clinie at St John’s 
Chureh, Northampton, Massachusetts, is 
now ready for delivery, and can be had 
of our Happiness and Health Department 
for $1, postpaid. Mr Powell has cured 
many victims of insomnia, and his book 
is exceedingly helpful. 

A dainty new volume, an outgrowth of 
the Emmanuel work in Boston, and an 
appropriate and inspifing gift for the 
nervous or heavy laden, is A Letter of 
Hope. This is a genuine letter, evoked 
by Rev Dr Woreester’s work, and sup- 
plemented with a preface from his pen. 
Price 55 cents, postpaid. Religion and 
Medicine, by Drs Worcester and MeComb, 
$1.63, postpaid. Our Happiness and 
Health pamphlet (fine) 10 cents, post- 
paid. Address Happiness and Health. 
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That Rural Home Inquiry 
Why Are There No Women on the President’s Commission ? 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


wie) IE female relatives of farmers are being inquired about and looked 

ia “ere” 4 after by a presidential commission. Five very worthy gentlemen have 

ak @% been appointed to consider methods of improving the social, sanitary 

Sie @rs and economic conditions of farm life, and in especial to “ prepare 

es country children for life on the farm,” and “to brighten home life in 

wy SX the country and make it richer and more attractive for the mothers, 

wives and daughters of farmers.” Some of the farmers have been 

heard from, rather resenting this commission, and suggesting that they are as well able 
to look after their own homes, children and female relatives as are any other men. 

This may be true enough, yet not enough truth. More truth, particularly perti- 
nent and applicable truth, is that this home life the commission is to inquire into, and 
these conditions affecting domestic economies in the country, together with the happi- 
ness and efficiency of these mothers, wives and daughters, are distinctly the business of 
women. 

Why are there no women on this commission? 

It needs men to study the economies of the farmer’s trade, the buying of machin- 
ery and selling of crops, but all the rest of the matter in hand lies in the woman’s Jong- 
defined province—the affairs of the home. 

No words of President Roosevelt, however emphatic, can overestimate the impor- 
tance of agriculture to the nation; we are all beginning to realize that. Neither are we 
likely to exaggerate the value of the agriculturist, that “sturdy peasantry, a country’s 
pride,” so extolled by poets; with us no “ peasantry” but the major stock of our 
nation. 

What we in general, and our most earnest President in particular, fail to see in 
this connection, is that the women of this class constitute its full half, in numbers and 
importance, and must be appealed to direct, as responsible citizens; not studied into 
and recommended about as if they were part of the live stock. We may appoint experts 
to tell the farmer what to do with his cows and pigs, and even enforce right conditions 
by law, but when it comes to the “ mothers, wives and daughters ”—they are the ones 
to be consulted. 

The sense of individual citizenship in women is far too strong today to relish 
being lumped together as mere feminine connections of men; yet it is not strong 
enough to really face and accomplish the needed improvement in our rural living. 

What we need in this case is a commission largely of women; experts in domestic 
architecture and decoration, landseape gardening, household industries, sanitation, 
hygiene and physical culture, food preparation, aseptic cleaning, education and amuse- 
ment: nine distinguished authorities. They should have sufficient time for thorough 
— be amply supplied with means, and command the intelligent interest of the whole 
country. 

This commission should confer with the State Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
the National Council of Women, using existing organizations so far as possible; and 
where the country women are without such organization, reach them through the 
ehureh and school. In the remotest districts meetings could be held in schoolhouses, 
addresses given and testimony received, also in churches wherever sufficiently liberal to 
lend their help. 

An immense body of evidence as to existing conditions could be gathered; while at 
the seme time literaturc of information, attractively prepared, could be circulated. 
When the whole field was studied, state by state could then be charted and statistics 
given as to the relative standards of living; and small books or leaflets with this infer- 
mation be circulated freely. Tables of diet, methods of cooking, conditions of teeth, 
rate of mortality—particularly of infant mortality—standards of physical development, 
power of work, periods of rest, what amusements, if any; these and many other details 
of scientific reliability should be gathered and published. 

Presently we should find out that the women of our country who work on farms 
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are the hardest worked and least paid of any class we have. There is no sweatshop 
that fails to pay something to its hard-driven slaves; but the sweatshop called a kitehen 
gives no wages. The work of the farmer’s wife begins earlier than his, for she gets 
his breakfast; lasts longer than his, for she has the supper dishes to clean up, and 
mending to do i in the evening; is more wearing than his because it is carried on together 
with the cares and labors of child-rearing; and is far more dangerous than his, as is 
shown by the death rate. 

The man works out-of-doors, the woman in the house—a great disadvantage to her 
health. The man’s work has some social outlook: he markets his crops, he has his 
political interests, he gossips with his friends at the store or postoffice—he is in some 
touch with the world’s life. ‘The woman has nothing beyond her house and family 
except the church; that is why she becomes insane so often, and usually with religious 
mania. The key to the whole trouble is mainly in one word—isolation. 

Even the smothering drag of her restricted industries; even the eternal limitations 
of her family cares, would not be so damaging if she could freely and frequently meet 
others of her kind. The tiniest of villages is better than an isolated farm in respect 
to its mental life. Small as it is, it has at least more families than one to think about. 

What is it that is needed to make life in the country more desirable? First, we 
must have some idea of what it ought to be—which is easy to show. 

Our whole wide country, so far as it is arable, ought to be a great garden; its 
every brook and riverbank safeguarded by trees so that the soil could never wash 
away; its water supply conserved by reservoirs, canals and careful forestry; its roads 
wide avenues of beauty, wealth and pleasure; its crops the best and its soil improving 
from year to year. 

The homes of our people should be a joy to the eye without and within; homes 
of peace and comfort, rest and happiness. 

The people themselves should be as fine a stock as ever Athens saw; tall, strong 
and beautiful, full of vitality and the trained efficiency of modern civilization. We 
ean make people like that if we choose. By “we” I mean women. Women are 
makers of men. 

In order to be mothers of such people as these, girls must grow up free-limbed and 
vigorous, with new ideals of physical development; and beyond girlhood must keep up 
the standard of splendid bodily efficiency. There is no reason whatever why we should 
not ‘have a year-long series of beautiful games and dances suitable for young and old; 
no reason whatever why we should not follow well-known laws of race improvement. 
This calls for mothers of intelligence and culture. We can rear them. Our schools can 
‘be a thousand times better than they are, and we can make them so. 

But the women who are to do all ‘this cannot be weary drudges in a million lone- 
some farmhouses. The pre-eminent business of women, as women, is the improvement 
of the human stock; and their business as people is the same as men’s—the improve- 
ment of society. In the solitary farmhouse she ean do little toward either. 

For the sake of their children as well as for their own development, our women 
must insist on living near enough together to share in the advantages of civilization. 
Every step of modern progress promotes this work; the electric car, the telephone, the 
extension of postal service; but still the houses lie far apart, and still each woman 
works alone. 

bn is the work that must change. Human work must be done together, for one 
another. 

Because our country is so newly won; because we have still the recent tradition of 
an ancestry of pioneers living in far worse isolation than ours of today, is no reason 
why we should fail to wake up now and recognize that the course of civilization need 
not be Jong retarded, nor its earlier stages painfully lived over again, just beeause a 
new continent is diseovered. 

The advantages of country life lie é in its health and beauty, its quietness, cleanness, 
élemental comfort. ‘These could all be enjoyed if dwellings were so arranged as to stand 
in groups of never less ‘than twenty ‘to thirty houses; each in wide grounds of its own; 
with the farm land supporting the group spread around this residence center. 

Even in a cattle eountry—not the earlier kind where herds ranged free, but where 
the range is fenced—people could live in such groups, each owning a pie-shaped piece 
of a great circle. In the eenter the “common,” a lovely park for play and pleasure. 
musie and games; around it the neeessary “ publie buildings,” the children’s homes with 
nursery, kindergarten and school; the chureh and lecture hall, the necessary workshops 
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of the group—as smithy, laundry, cookshop and “ store.” Around the homes, flowers 
and trees and lawns for croquet and tennis; back of them a ring of vegetable garden 
and orchard; then a wider ring of staple crops, and the outermost and largest for the 
cattle. 

In a group like this each family would have its own quiet home; father, mother 
and child would have their private, loving life together; yet father, mother and child 
would share in the group life—and its immeasurable advantages. Social contact, 
friendship, a wide range of healthy amusements, a share in public service, these would 
be for men and women alike. 

The economic efficiency of such a group would be many times increased. The nec- 
essary work now taking all the time of all the women, and poorly done, would be better 
done in half the time by half the women or less; and the others would be free to take 
up productive labor of any kind preferred; such as raising flowers or fruit, the preser- 
vation of fruit and vegetables, many kinds of handwork, even some local manufacture. 
Women so working would not only lead easier and happier lives, but would add to the 
wealth of the world, and incidentally, to the economie well-being of their own families. 

As farms are now run it is said to take three women to keep one man. (Four, count- 
ing his mother!) First he marries a young girl. Worn out with work and child bear- 
ing, she dies in about ten years, leaving him a young family. Then he marries a vigor- 
ous widow who lasts till he is about sixty. Then he marries another young girl, who 


survives him, to become another man’s “ second.” 
In the more wisely planned life of the future women will live long, healthy, happy 


lives, and make better people. 


A Good Housekeeping Commission 


Why, indeed, as Mrs Gilman asks, was 
womankind left entirely out of account 
in the make-up of President Roosevelt’s 
commission? 

The business interests of the farmer are 
the constant care of the great Department 
of Agriculture at Washington; the Pres- 
ident’s investigation, which concerns 
mainly the wife and family, coolly ignores 
the women. 

The farm women of America are able to 
speak for themselves. This they shall 
have an opportunity to do, right early, 
through a great National Inquiry which 
is hereby inaugurated by Goop Hovss- 
KEEPING, with the co-operation of agri- 
cultural publications of the first standing 
and a vast cireulation—the Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago, with a weekly cireu- 
lation of 90,000 copies; American Agri- 
culturist, with a weekly circulation of 
110,000 copies; New England Homestead, 
with a weekly circulation of 50,000 copies; 
Farm and Home, semi-monthly, with a cir- 
culation of 425,000 copies. 

A national investigation of the most 
searching kind is to be inaugurated at 
onee by all these publications, among no 
less than 675,000 farm families. A set 
of questions has been prepared which will 
bring out a volume of data far beyond 
anything hitherto attempted in the field 
of the farm family—a human literature 
of the richest and most varied kind. The 
immense value of such data can readily 


be understood, from every point of view. 

This will be the first opportunity of 
the farm women of America to make their 
voices heard as a unit in a great cause— 
that of their own emancipation from con- 
ditions which hamper their happiness, 
the best development of their home life 
and especially of their children. 

And they will be heard from! 

Following the Inquiry will be the 
choice of a National Commission of 
Women. 

A few weeks will be required in which 
to inaugurate this great campaign; the 
February Goop HovusEKEEPING will give 
more details than can be crowded into 
this preliminary announcement. 

The Goop Hovusexeepine National In- 
quiry will supplement the work of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s commission as nothing 
else could do. It will take a little time 
to do this well, and the working out of 
the plan will be a distinguished phase of 
the winter’s work in the field of sociology. 

The newest and best developments in 
the farm home and the life of the family 
will be set forth by the magazine, to stimu- 
late the interest and the ambition of the 
farm women and call out the free expres- 
sion of their desire and hope. 

Meanwhile, queries, suggestions and 
facts for the great Inquiry will be wel- 
comed; address all communications, 

National Farm Home Inquiry, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Homemade Fun 


A Changed Face 
By E. K. B. 


I have a countenance which is rather 
solemn, when in repose, but there is lots 
of fun banked up behind it. One day 
I read an article which ran in this 
manner: “ One should always endeavor to 
look pleasant. Cultivate a habit of smil- 
ing, even when alone, and upon retiring 
let the features assume a pleasant expres- 
ston before going to sleep. In a public 
conveyance the solemn and dull faces 
which meet the eye are disheartening.” 
I was struck with the charming idea and 
immediately resolved to smile myself to 
sleep. 

Alas for the unappreciativeness of rel- 
atives! My sister and I oceupied the 
same room, and that evening, coming in 
later than I, she found me in bed. I had 
been practicing the “ sweet smile prepara- 
tory to slumber,” and had flattered myself 
that her sister’s peaceful countenance 
would charm her when she gazed upon it. 
To my eternal disappointment, however, 
she said, “ What on earth is the matter 
with you? You look like a dying calf.” 
That settled the home treatment, and, 
feeling that one is never appreciated in 
one’s own family, I resolved to perform 
my experiments for the benefit of stran- 


gers. 
Not long after this I was in a street 
ear, and feeling that my face had a 


strained appearance, I immediately as-° 


sumed my “ pleasant expression.” Upon 
glancing across the car my eyes happened 
to meet those of a young man, who imme- 
diately, to my surprise, began to smile 
at me. I turned my eyes away indig- 
nantly, and caught those of a sporty-look- 
ing, elderly man, who “sat up and took 
notice” (if I may be permitted the 
slang). By this time I was getting a 
little nervous, when I happened to look 
into the window at the end of the car, 
which made a pretty good mirror. Then 
and there I resolved that the sweet and 
smiling expression was not for me, for 
my fixed smile was positively foolish. 
I could feel myself blushing and was glad 
when I reached my destination. No 
doubt my opposite neighbors thought I 
had my mind about flirting, but 
T knew that I would never again attempt 
to change my countenance. 


Happenings 


A subscriber in New England sends 
this magazine a note, written ip Jead- 
pencil, which she received the past sum- 
mer. It is one, she says, of several of 
like tenor, and reads as follows: “My 
Daughter is going to get mirred two weeks 
from Wednesday, and we are going to 
envite you to her wedding. And if you 
wish you ean bring her a present. From 
Mrs — —.” “ This,” writes our friend, 
“is one of the mildest of the invitations. 
Some requested the present even if the 
parties could not attend.” 

A few years ago it was the enstom 
at a certain women’s college in New 
England to examine entering freshmen 
in Biblical history. On one oceasion 
the question was asked: “How many 
missionary journeys’ were taken by 
Paul?” On one ‘paper came the an- 
swer: “Five, and he died on the seeond 
one.” It is worthy of note that the 
next year Biblical history became a re- 
quired subject in the curriculum of all 
students in that college. L. 8. 

Two women were shopping at Christ- 
mas time, and when one stopped to pur- 
chase some handkerchiefs the other re- 
marked: “I do hope no one will give me 
any handkerchiefs, as I have four al- 
ready.” M. B. W. 


Our Club for the Lonely 


Applications for membership in our 
Club for the Lonely followed closely 
upon the issue of our November number 
containing the Club plans and Rev Dr 
MecComb’s appeal in its behalf. For full 
particulars the reader is referred to that 
issue. 

For the sum of one dollar, constituting 
the membership dues for one year, the 
applicant will be enrolled in a Letter 
Cirele of five persons for private cor- 
respondence. Applicants must state age, 
sex, whether married or single, and tastes 
and aspirations, that congenial persons 
may be grouped in the Circles. 


Communications may be addressed to 
our Happiness and Health department, 
rather than to the Director of the Club 
for the Lonely, which some readers in 
small communities have found embarrass- 
ing. 
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Successful House Heating 


By Clarence A. Shamel 


HE problem of heating 
the home is of such su- 
~=f preme importance that I 
have investigated the 
subject fully. A few 
years ago, in the coun- 
try home of my mother 
in Illinois, we installed a hot-water out- 
fit, together with a water-supply system. 
This was an innovation in the country and 
no one knew exactly how it would work. 
A number of hot-air furnaces had been 
in use, but I coneluded that steam or hot 
water would be more satisfactory. This 
outfit has now been in use long enough 
to get a pretty fair estimate. 

It is entirely satisfactory. We have 
a large farmhouse, pretty well built, con- 
taining nine rooms. The furnace, of 
course, is in the basement and radiators 
are in every room. The water pressure 
tank, situated in the basement, was even 
more satisfactory. With these we have 
a moudern bath and toilet room, hot and 
cold water at the kitchen sink, and also 
have available plenty of water and plenty 
of pressure in ease of fire. The entire 
outfit for both heat and water cost less 
than $300. 

This experience was so gratifying that 
T decided to look more fully into the mat- 
ter and determine if it is not easily pos- 
sible for persons of moderate means in 
villages and cities, as well as those living 
on farms, to have hot-water heat. I secured 
a list of users of modern house-heating 
outfits and addressed a series of ques- 
tions based upon my own experience. 
About fifty users of such plants replied 
quite fully. My statisties prove that a 
ten-room home ean be fitted with a plant 
at a cost of $496. The range, however, 
is all the way from $150 to $1,100, and I 
believe it is easily possible to heat a six- 
room house with a plant costing around 
$250 to $300; a seven-room house from 
$275 to $325; a ten-room house from $425 
to $500. This figure includes installation 
and a guarantee to heat the house to 70 
degrees in zero weather. 

This is interesting, but those who con- 
template the installation of such a plant 
naturally want to know what are the 
advantages of hot-water heat over other 
methods. Let us see. Stoves and fire- 
places are well enough, but they supply 


only moderate comfort during a very cold 
winter. Further than this, it is possible 
to heat only a few rooms. No one would 
think of placing a stove in every room 
in the house, and even if they did, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to keep the 
halls and all parts of the house warm. 
On the other hand, with hot water, or 
even steam, each room can be kept in 
the very best of condition, the halls can 
be heated and the floors are warm so that 
young children are in no danger of catch- 
ing cold. Furthermore, adequate ventila- 
tion is secured with the kind of apparatus 
I am discussing. 

The boiler of the modern hot-water 
heating plant is, of course, located in the 
basement. The pipes go to every room. 
The heat coming from below thoroughly 
warms every room and keeps every part 
of the house comfortable. It is just as 
warm near the door or window as it is 
near the radiator. There are no drafts. 
Radiators can be located anywhere in 
any room or in any hall. 

There is a mistaken idea that a hot- 
water plant is difficult to operate. The 
fact of the matter is, it is more easily 
taken care of than the ordinary stove. 
There is only one grate to be cleaned; coal 
is shoveled, not carried in buckets; and the 
work is all done in the basement, away 
from the main part of the house, so that 
the furnishings of the rooms are not in- 
jured by ashes or coal dust. If the boiler 
is looked after once a day during mild 
times and two or three times a day dur- 
ing cold weather it will give the best of 
satisfaction. The installation of a modern 
heating system is not difficult; it can be 
done when the home is being built, or the 
apparatus can easily be installed in any 
finished house. 

I find that in many homes, as in my 
own in the country, automatic water sys- 
tems are giving excellent service. Pressure 
tanks are located in the basement with 
pipes running to bathroom, kitchen, sta- 
tionary washstands, ete. A few minutes’ 
work every morning will develop sufficient 
pressure to force water to any part of 
the house, where it is available not only 
for ordinary purposes, but serves as a 
protection in case of fire. On many farms 
a gasoline engine used for other purposes 
is available for pumping the water. 
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I am reliably informed that since the 
slump in the prices of foundry pig iron 
in the spring of 1908, manufacturers of 
heating apparatus have made two reduc- 
tions in their prices. If this claim is true, 
the prices are now lower than they have 
been in five years past. 

Competent men should be engaged to 
figure on the number of radiators, size 
of pipes and boiler, so that no possible 
mistake may occur to injure the working 
of the plant. When hot water is used, 
or steam, you will get the same heat in 
each room, no matter what its location, 
and no difference from which direction the 
wind blows. In spring or autumn days 
when a steady fire is unnecessary, a fire 
ean be built in the boiler in the morning 
and from this one firing the water will 
remain reasonably warm during the entire 
day, making quite a saving in fuel. 

For those who, for financial or other 
reasons, do not care to install a water 
system a steam-heating plant would be 
next practical. This system is somewhat 
less expensive than a water plant and 
does very good work. While the heat pro- 
duced by the hot-water plant is more agree- 
able, the steam plant does fairly well and 
radiates an even heat throughont the house. 

Whatever you buy, be sure and get your 
firebox large enough. Do not economize 
here. , Get a boiler with an adequate ca- 
pacity. You can keep a small fire in a 
large firebox, but you cannot keep a large 
fire in a small firebox. At least, not with- 
out overtaxing your heater and burning 
out the grates prematurely. 

If you wish to economize in any way, 
it is better to do so in the number of. 
radiators. Get a boiler with a capacity 
enough for your entire home. Put in 
such radiators as you actually require, and 
then add others from time to time as your 
finances will permit. Whatever you de- 
cide to do, do not wait until fall to 
begin operations. Give the mechanies 
plenty of time and you will get a better 
job. Investigate early and then put your 
ideas into action; then, when cold weather 
comes again, you will be prepared for the 
worst. 


Paut Harsozr, who contributed a 
charming story for children, entitled To 
To Yo Yo, to the pages of this magazine, 
did not live to witness the publication of 
his book, The Child’s Story of Hans 
Christian Andersen. He was a young 
man of rare promise, and this volume is a 
choice thing, a worthy memorial. It is 
published by Duffield & Co, at $1.50. 
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A Telltale Question 


By I. M. S. 


On the boat there were many brides 
and grooms. About one young couple 
there was a good bit of uncertainty; 
all doubts vanished, however, when the 
last morning, at table, the pretty young 
woman turned to her handsome young 
husband and inquired with great won- 
der: “ Why, don’t you ever take cereal 
for breakfast?” 


New Books 


SANTA CLAUS AND ALL ABOUT HIM, 
by E. Boyd Smith, author and illustrator 
of The Story of Noah’s Ark. An admi- 
rable holiday book for children, with 16 
full-page color plates in Mr. Smith’s de- 
lightful manner. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company; $2 postpaid. 


FAMILIAR NURSERY JINGLES is a col- 
lection of nursery classics beautifully 
illustrated in colors by Ethel Franklin 
Betts. Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


THE MUFFIN SHOP, by Louise Ayres 
Garnett, is a juvenile book for the holi- 
days, the drawings in color by Hope 
Dunlap much better than the _ text. 
Rand, McNally & Co, Chicago; $1.50. 


REALLY BABIES, Elizabeth’ B. 
Brownell, is a book for children, illus- 
trated from photographs by the author. 
Not particularly interesting. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co; $1.25. 


EXERCISING IN BED, by Sanford Ben- 
nett. Through faithfully following this 
regular schedule the author claims to 
have doubled his strength and vitality. 
Published by Edward Hilton Company, 
San Francisco, California. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BARBEE AND 
THE WISP, by Florence K. Upton. A 
fairy book for children, as quaint and 
charming as can be, and beautifully 
a in colors. Longmans, Green 

0. 


CHRISTMAS TODAY, by Hamilton W. 
Mabie. A characteristically helpful talk, 
clad in dainty yet substantial form. 
Dodd, Mead & Co; 75 cents net. 


THE MOTHER’S YEAR BOOK by Marion 
Foster Washburne is written by an 
experienced mother as well as psychol- 
ogist. To the young mother who wishes 
to understand her baby, it will be of 
great help. Macmillan Company; $1.50. 


THE LADIES’ PAGEANT, compiled by E. 
V. Lucas. A remarkably interesting an- 
thology of quotations dealing with wom- 
ankind. Macmillan; $1.25 net, 


PARTNERS OF PROVIDENCE, by Charles 
D. Stewart. Life on Mississippi and 
Missouri river steamers, delightfully pic- 
tured. Drawings by C. J. Taylor. Cen- 
tury Co; $1.50. 


RELIGIOUS TALKS to children, very 
brief, have been prepared by Rev Syl- 
vanus Stall, D D, and gathered in a 
book entitled Talks to the King’s Chil- 
dren. They are in the nature of a 
popular qunouithen of evangelical Chris- 
tianity, and some of them are well 
calculated to hold the children’s attention. 
Vir Publishing Co, Philadelphia; $1 net. 
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An Inspiring Day 


It is not too late to listen for 
a moment to the echoes of an 
oceasion which was the great- 
est, thus far, in the history of 
vur magazine and our company 
—the dedication of the huge 
new building replacing the one 
destroyed by fire on January 
28, 1907. The date fell in 
November, too late for the story 
to be told in the December 
aumber, which our guests of 
the day saw in the process of 
printing. 

How many of our G. H. 
family, I wonder, were here to 
greet Thousands, it 
seemed. And would that all 
might have come! 


There is space here to tell 
only of our own department, the 
editorial and art rooms. The 
people came, literally, by thou- 
sands; one newspaper esti- 
mated the number at eight 
thousand. Express elevators 
shot them to the roof, for the 
view; then the crowd poured 
down to President Myrick’s 
roont, one flight lower, to wit- 
ness such an outpouring of 
congratulations and good will 
as seldom falls to the lot of 
man. Mr Myrick was nearly 
smothered in flowers, congratu- 
latory telegrams and the per- 
sonal greetings of the throng. 
The great new structure, by a 
vote of the directors, had just 
been named the Myrick Build- 
ing, a fitting monument to a 
prodigious achievement. 

From the handsome quarters 
of the business departments the 
crowd came to our rooms, whicli 
we had decorated with original 
drawings from which illustra- 
tions had been made, or were 
to be made, for the magazine, 
a veritable art gallery in min- 
iature. An interesting exhibit 
on tables showed the progress 


of a story from the author’s 
manuscript through the galley 
proofs, page proofs and the 
electrotype plates from which 
the pages are printed to the 
complete magazine. 

Then came the Experiment 
Station, which opens out from 
the editorial rooms. This was 
a revelation to the most of the 
visitors. 

“Oh, no; you don’t make me 
believe you can cook without 
fire!” exclaimed a_ sturdy 
farmer. 

Skepticism was rife among 
the men, but the women had 
read about the fireless cookers 
and eagerly examined them, 
plying the culinary editor with 
questions. There was much 
interest in the washing ma- 
chines, one of which was pro- 
pelled by a water motor; in 
the mangles, gas stoves, refrig- 
erators, ice cream freezers— 
in everything in the room, in 
fact. 

Many visitors were surprised 
to learn that the Experiment 
Station is a permanent feature, 
which is growing all the time 
by additions of new inventions. 
Guests are welcomed at any 
and all times. Our “ family” 
must not overlook this oppor- 
tunity when they happen to be 
in Springfield or its neighbor- 
hood. 


So keen was the interest of 
Miss Daniels, supervisor of 
domestie science in the Spring- 
field Technical High School (a 
famous institution, by the way) 
that she has arranged to have 
her pupils visit our Experi- 
ment Station on Saturday af- 
ternoons, in relays small enough 
to permit a careful study of the 
apparatus, 


Among the literary friends 
who honored us with their pres- 
ence on the festive day were 


Mrs Mary J. Lincoln, author 
of cook books; Miss Dora Read 
Goodale, author; and Mr and 
Mrs Elbert Hubbard, who were 
particularly interested in the 
women’s rest room, features of 
which they intend to copy in 
their establishment at East 
Aurora, New York. 

Leaving the editorial depart- 
ment, the crowds inspected the 
many and various wonders of 
a new and thoroughly modern 
publishing establishment, after 
which lunch was served on the 
fourth floor and a reception 
given to the distinguished 
guests who were to speak in 
the afternoon. 


£ 


The literary exercises at the 
Court Square Theater at two 
o’clock attracted a large audi- 
ence. None of the addresses 
had closer attention or heartier 
applause than that of Miss 
Abby L. Marlatt, principal of 
household economy in the pub- 
lic schools of Providence, 
Rhode Island, on “ Publie 
School Training for Home 
Making.” Part or the whole of 
this address will appear in 
G. H. at a later date. 

The other addresses, inelud- 
ing the special message from 
President Roosevelt, which ap- 
peared last month, were “ Pro- 
gress in Education,” by the 
United States Commissioner of 
Edueation, Elmer E. Brown, 
LL D; “What the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture Is Doing,” by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, 
Willet M. Hays; a talk on 
humor, with funny stories, by 
Burges Johnson, author and 
publisher. 

The day was a complete suc- 
cess. Now, all who could not 
be with us are cordially invited 
to drop in whenever they can. 
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The New Menus 


“T like the new menus so 
much better than the old,” 
writes Mrs J. R. Wooster; 
“they are an education in 
themselves. It is so easy to 
form a well-rounded meal of 
the proper elements without 
following any set menu. One 
can use the materials at hand 
and make use of the leftovers, 
knowing where to class the 
hash.” 

The idea exactly! It seemed 
at first as if the housewives 
were not going to see the point. 
But indications are multiplying 
that they do. For instanee, 
Mrs Clara R. Morse writes: 

“T think the present ar- 
rangement of the menus very 
fine indeed. It is easy to 
choose a palatable meal, but 
not so easy to select a well- 
rounded one, supplying all the 
needs of the body, and it is, of 
course, of paramount impor- 
tance. I study the list of foods, 
with their nutrient values, very 
carefully each month, and I 
have given G. H. for a Christ- 
mas present to several friends, 
just on account of these lists.” 


WITH THE EDITOR 


parents did not know of the 
performance until they heard 
her grown-up confession. 
Strangely enough, the speaker 
said, she suffered no pricks of 
conscience at the time for the 
deception she practiced; her 


age was eight or nine years. . 


This was one of numerous 
confessions which eame to light 
that evening. They were high- 
ly entertaining, and they were 
exeellent illustrations of the 
child life and point of view, 
which probably could not be 
secured in any other way. 

Now, haven’t our G. H. 
“family ” some confessions of 
juvenile days whieh they would 
like to write for print? Real 
good stories, well told but with- 
out unnecessary words, will 
stand a good chance of accept- 
ance, 

Remarks 


The Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, née Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
will not contribute an article to 
G. H. this year, after all. 
When the Prospectus in the last 
issue went to press I was as- 


“ Yours very sincerely, Consuelo Marlborough” 


We were making confessions 
of early pranks, a group of us. 
A clever woman told of a night, 
long ago, on which she suc- 
ceeded in getting her little 
nightgown on over her plaid 
frock. Thoseawful plaidsquares 
would pop out at the wrists, 
but the white sleeves were 
pulled down hard and the little 
rogue got to bed without the 
hated task of undressing. Bet- 
ter yet, in the morning the 
more hated task of dressing 
was absent, and an unprece- 
dentedly early arrival in the 
dining room fetched hearty 
commendation from Papa. 

For an entire week our young 
friend slept in her elothes 
without detection; indeed, her 


sured that the article would be 
fortheoming; word to the con- 
trary came too late for inser- 
tion in that number. The 
reader may be interested in 
the Duehess’s signature, repro- 
duced herewith. 


$$$ have been paid for 
illuminating remarks on the 
great problem of magazine 
cover designs to Mrs Kemble 
White, Miss Elizabeth Schnei- 
dewind and Edna Moore Har- 
ris. Extracts from the cover 
design correspondence will be 
printed another month. 
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A recent visitor to our Ex- 
periment Station was a woman 
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ninety-six years old, who was 
as keenly interested in the new 
devices as a bride would be. 
The New England wife and 
mother is a housekeeper, by 
instinet and by training, from 
six to ninety-six. 


The Committee of One Hun- 
dred entered heart and soul 
into the investigation of 
schoolhouse conditions, many 
of them being parents person- 
ally interested in the welfare 
of the little folks who are 
daily housed in our public 
schools. The results of their 
good work are apparent in 
this issue. I wish to heartily 
thank every member of the 
Committee who responded. 


About the highest honor 
which could come to American 
workers in arts and crafts 
has fallen to the lot of Misses 
Winifred and Alice Wilson, of 
New York, who are G. H.’s 
Handicraft Editors. They 
have been asked to allow their 
beautiful leather work to be 
described in a German periodi- 
eal for the benefit of the craft 
society of Bavaria. To anyone 
who has seen the superb arts 
and crafts work done at Mu- 
nich, the capital of Bavaria 
and one of the art centers of 
the world, this means distine- 
tion for Misses Alice and Wini- 
fred Wilson. 


Nota bene: The Puritans of 
New England never burned a 
witeh. They hanged and mal- 
treated them, but even their 
orthodox minds revolted from 
burning. I know now that 
the G. H. editorial pages have 
some readers, because the blun- 
der in our November editorial 
has been pointed out by individ- 
ual persons and by one con- 
temporary among periodicals. 
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When Pipes Freeze 


If the pipes are found to be frozen on 
a cold morning, shut off the water supply 
at once if a erack or hole can be dis- 
covered in the pipe. If no erack can be 
discovered, set a lighted lamp or oil stove 
as near the trouble as possible, without 
turning off the water, and the heat will 
be carried by conduction along the pipe 
and soon remedy the difficulty. 

In the ease of a frozen pipe it is not 
always necessary to send for a plumber, 
even if a hole be discovered, for it is not 
difficult for an amateur to serape clean 
the surface of a lead or brass pipe and 
apply solder. Use a soldering iron or 
even a red-hot poker heated in the kitchen 
stove. Shut off the water and thaw out 
the ice, or the steam produced by the 
contact of the hot solder with the ice or 
water will blow out the solder, possibly 
with force enough to injure the operator. 
If the pipe be lead the solder will stick 
with no other preparation save scraping 
the lead. But with a brass pipe, it must 
not only be seraped but after this the pipe 
around the leak must be heated by rub- 
bing it with the hot soldering iron. Then 
rub over the place with a “soldering 
stick,’ which can be obtained at -any 
dealer in electricians’ supplies. Rub the 
melted solder on this and it will stick. 

Hot water pipes usually freeze first, 
because the water has lost, in heating, a 
large amount of oxygen and thus becomes 
a better conductor of heat. If the range 
fire on a cold morning is found to have 
gone out, turn the sediment faucet placed 
on the lower pipe connecting the boiler 
and the waterfront. If the water will 
not run, do not build a fire in the range, 
but place a powerful lighted lamp under 
the pipes. When the water will flow 
again, it is safe to build a fire, and not 
till then. But build a very small fire 


at first, for not until the top of the 
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boiler feels hot to the hand is the danger 
of an explosion over. If a fire should be 
built before the ice is thawed it would 
heat the water actually in the waterfront 
to boiling, but when this tries to get into 
cireulation it is blocked by the solid ice, 
and there is often enough steam generated 
from the boiling water to burst the water- 
front and side of the range into frag- 
ments. 


The Coal Range Conquered 
By Experience 


Housekeepers accustomed to a wood 
fire, with its quick responsiveness, whole- 
some warmth and cheerful, companion- 
able blaze, often meet with serious dif- 
ficulties on adopting a coal stove for the 
kitchen. There are, however, obvious ad- 
vantages on the side of a steady coal 
range, even as the solid, phlegmatic man 
has advantages over his more mereurial 
neighbor. To regulate it successfully re- 
quires expert knowledge as well as intel- 
ligenee, and probably no item in the 
housekeeper’s domain is more commonly 
and recklessly mismanaged. 

On first coming down in the morning, 
open allthe drafts and loosen up the fire 
slightly, by using the poker from below, 
but never shake it or add fresh coal at 
this time—these attentions come later. In 
ten minutes, or twenty at farthest, the 
kettle will be singing and the glowing 
coals in fit condition for making toast, or 
broiling mackerel or a chop. 

After breakfast the fire should be thor- 
oughly shaken, the ashes removed and 
fresh coal put on, eare being taken not 
to fill the fire box too full, after the 
wasteful and destructive fashion common 
among servants and ignorant housewives. 
As soon as the fire has come up a lit- 
tle it should be checked, unless a hot 
fire is needed for baking or ironing. In 
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BOOKS THAT HELP 


this ease fresh coal is generally required 
at about eleven o’clock. 

After lunch or the midday dinner, if 
there is baking or the like to be done, it 
is usually best to put on a little fresh 
coal, but ovens differ as much as tempers 
do, and experience teaches one to go less 
by any rigid rule than by the look of the 
fire, adding fuel, just as with a wood stove, 
whenever it is needed. A clear fire with 
no ashes at bottom is the esserial thing. 
If there is no special cooking on hand 
this is a good time to use sifted coal, 
which gives comparatively little heat. 
Chestnut coal is to be preferred to the 
larger sizes, and a small scuttle twice 
filled should carry a medium-sized range, 
on an average, through the twenty-four 
hours. 

Just before bedtime the fire must be 
shaken and settled very thoroughly, filled 
up and allowed to draw until little blue 
flames begin to dance on top like Mephis- 
tophelian imps, when it should be checked 
as completely as possible. In buying a 
range it is important to choose one that 
ean be effectively checked; it is then much 
more economical to keep the fire “in,” 
dumping only at long intervals to give 
the stove a thorough cleaning. 

If the fire accidentally gets* very low, 
open all the drafts and put on a mere 
handful of fresh coal, together with a 
sprinkling of salt, allowing it to come up 
a little before attempting to shake it or 
rake out the ashes. Sifted coal has a 
deadening effect, and should never be 
used on a low fire. 


Books that Help 


Next to knowing all about a subject 
is to know where to lay one’s finger 
upon the most complete and reliable 
information. All the books mentioned 
in this article are chosen because the 
material has been prepared by experts 
and is thoroughly reliable. The books 
are not necessarily new, but all are of 
real help in home making. Others will 
be added from month to month. The 
list should suggest additions to the house- 
keeper’s library shelf. The books may be 
obtained from the Goop HovusEKEEPING 
Book Department, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, at the prices quoted. 

Gata Day LuncHeons is by Caroline 
Benedict Burrell. The opening chapter 


tells how to plan a luncheon for a special 
oceasion or adapt one to any occasion; 
how to make combinations of flowers 
and decorations, and how best to light 
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the table. There are suggestions for 
guest cards and favors, and the use of 
the latest table novelties in china and sil- 
ver is explained. There are enough menus 
to provide an ample ehoice of a simple 
or elaborate luncheon, yet the keynote 
of the book is the informal luncheon. 
Price, postpaid, $1.20. 


THe Care OF a Hovssz, by T. M. 
Clark, will be especially valuable to the 
householder who intends building in the 
spring. It is really the anatomy and 
physiology of the house itself. The de- 
scription and comparison of the various 
systems of heating are particularly useful. 
Mr Clark is an architect, and the volume 
has been used by schools of domestic 
science as a text-book. Price, postpaid, 
$1.50. 


THE CarRE OF THE Bapy is by J. P. 
Crozer Griffith, M D. Dr Griffith’s judg- 
ment and experience make the book 
doubly helpful. The physical and moral 
growth and training, clothes, food and 
exercise of the well baby and the eare 
and feeding of the sick baby, are thor- 
oughly discussed. Every mother’s library 
should contain a reliable work of this 
sort, not to take the place of a physician, 
but to make the mother more intelligent 
in earrying out his instructions. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


Home Economics, by Maria Parloa, 
tells the young housekeeper just how to 
do the ordinary tasks of housekeeping 
with economy of time and labor. Even 
to the experienced housekeeper, who per- 
haps thinks “my way is best,” the book 
may be suggestive. It makes housekeep- 
ing a business and provides methods of 
accomplishing it with businesslike dis- 
patch. The chapter on marketing alone 
is worth the price of the volume. Price, 
postpaid, $1.50. 


THe Home Hanonicrarr Boox is by 
Alice and Winifred Wilson. A host of 
really artistic yet simple suggestions 
characterize this book. They are practi- 
eal, as ‘patterns for all the designs can 
be obtained through this magazine. Price, 
postpaid, 65 cents. 


Home Norsrnc is by Eveleen Harrison. 
This writer is a trained nurse and tells 
in a simple, clear way how to eare for 
illness in the home. Trained nurses are 
a luxury, and this book provides a sub- 
stitute in simple instruction for an un- 
trained woman. It is not technical and 
yet pays due attention to modern meth- 
ods. Price, postpaid, 65 cents. 


BY OUR OBSERVERS 


@ We have made a valuable discovery in 
our household, which I daresay many 
others have made—but they do not act 
upon it systematically, and we do. The 
discovery is this: that everyone’s point of 
view is abnormal before breakfast. We 
are a houseful of usually even-tempered 
and cheerful persons, and our lives to- 
gether are wonderfully harmonious, but 
we found that even our congenial souls 
were decidedly “touchy” before the 
morning coffee and that a quick word 
spoken then came nearer opening a little 
rift than at any other time. Moreover, 
one’s opinions and decisions are fre- 
quently off color then and quite different 
from those rendered when one is warmed 
and fed. We discovered this and laughed 
about it, but agreed to avoid the oceca- 
sion for any jar. Vexatious problems are 
never discussed then, new economies are 
never projected, and above all, do we 
shun all questions beginning with “ What 
7 you,” and “Why didn’t you.” 
R. 


# A sailor’s bag of white canvas makes 
an exeellent laundry bag for a_ boy’s 
room. Besides being very strong and 
washable it will prove attractive to the 
boy. and an inducement to keep his room 
shipshape. M. T. 


@ In marking with indelible ink I find 
it convenient to heat an old ease knife 
for a few seconds in a gas jet and press 
firmly to the writing. This is simpler 
than a flatiron and takes less time to heat 
than a curling iron. H. 


@ Our church society spoke for the worn- 
out chureh carpet, and all the members 
contributed what dilapidated and useless 
earpets they possessed. These we had 
woven into rugs and sold them at a 
gain, thus netting a neat sum. Few peo- 
ple would east aside their old carpets 
if they realized what soft, attractive and 
serviceable rugs can be made from them 
at slight expense. L. H. 

' A young women’s class who were 
furnishing the room they oceupied in 


the new church, collected odds and ends 
of carpeting from their families and 
friends and had them woven into a dur- 
able and pretty rug for the floor at small 
expense. The Editors. 


# Pieces of embroidery have more charm 
and value, to my mind, when “ signed ” 
with the initials of the maker and date. 
Small eross stitch is very good for this 
purpose, as it is clear and pretty, but not 
too noticeable. L. P. 

Every piece of needlework from the 
Italian arts and erafts colony, endowed 
by Robert Browning’s son, carries some- 
where about it, in distinctive letters, the 
name Asole, as a guaranty of honest 
and artistie workmanship. The Editors. 


# A plan similar to that described by 
a Discoverer in one of your issues, by 
which certain women have learned to 
avoid discussions of disease, dress and 
domesties, was successfully followed in a 
certain household. The children were 
prone to make thoughtlessly unkind eom- 
ments on and criticisms of their friends, 
and the older members of the family fre- 
quently forgot to be charitable, them- 
selves. A fine of a small sum was im- 
posed every time any unkind remark was 
passed, and the sum that accumulated was 
devoted to some charity selected by the 
children, usually a fresh-air fund. F. G. 


# Those who have even the slightest 
knack for drawing, however rude, ean 
doubly amuse the children when telling 
stories by accompanying the narrative 
with quick sketches illustrating the story. 
Events may succeed one another on the 
same background, each previous event, 
though still on the paper, being appar- 
ently lost sight of in the newly sueceed- 
ing one. If the reader could hear our 
children tease for their “ picture stories ” 
he would be eonvineed of their attract- 
iveness. The method is very erude, but 
the children are not art erities and so it 
passes. I begin with the simplest object, 
as a tree, and ramble along in talk as I 
draw, suiting the length of what I say to 
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the time it takes to fill in the various 
developments of the sketches. Figures 
have often to be repeated, as, for example, 
a child in different situations, the previous 
situations being remembered from the 
earlier figures. Even with my meager 
talent the children are always apprecia- 
tive. so it seems to take. G. B. 


# TI wished to make a dress with three 
inch-and-a-half tucks to go around the 
skirt. I first fitted the skirt and put it 
in the band; then I basted one large 
tuck, taking up nine inches of the mate- 
rial. JI then hung the skirt, put in my 
hem and afterward divided my one large 
tuck into three. C. 


# Two interesting blue-and-white tiles 
that were worth preserving I had framed 
in plain, narrow, black 
wood. Pieces of tin 
were cut to fit, but a 
little more than twice 
as long as the back, 
and folded as shown 
in the illustration (a). 
These were tacked on 
— the back and along 
the lower edge to the frame, and painted 
dead black. A very interesting pair of 
book holders or book rests was the re- 
sult. <A. 


# Besides tipping my chair legs with felt, 
I glue it on the rollers of all my furni- 
ture. This prevents the marks. usually 
made by rollers on unearpeted floors, and 
with the help of a little oil on the bear- 
ings insures a quietness well worth attain- 
ing. A. D. 


# I was housekeeper for five weeks re- 
cently for afriend of mine, suddenly sum- 
moned to the hospital, and I soon ceased 
to wonder that her family required so 
much “picking up after.’ In all the 
beautifully furnished house there was only 
one waste basket, not a receptacle for 
burnt matches, no newspaper rack, no 
suitable place for overshoes, no adequate 
hooks for wraps—in general, no facili- 
ties for “ keeping picked up.” Of course, 
lifelong habits eould not be changed 
in five weeks, but I persuaded each of 
the family to clean up his own splashes 
in the bathroom with the neat cloth hung 
under the bowl, and I supplied every room 
in the house with baskets for papers and 
something for matches. Extra shelves 
were put up for coats and a convenient 
shelf for rubbers; and the children did 


try, when their mother came home, to 
save her frail strength by keeping things 
in place. “A place for everything” is 
an especial help to a child. Mrs Peda- 
gogue. 


© A Western church raised a debt with 


““a mile of pennies.” Strips of paper 


one foot in length, with mucilage on 
one side, were distributed among the 
“ debt-paying ” association. Each person 
carried “one foot” home and whenever 
a stray penny was discovered about the 
house, it was attached to one inch of the 
foot. When twelve pennies had aceumu- 
lated “the foot” was turned into the 
treasury and another carried home. In 
a short while the 5,280 feet of pennies 
had formed a snug bank account. In 
some congregations “a mile of nickels” 
re be accumulated in the same way. 


# The nicest washeloths I ever used 
were made of six or eight thicknesses of 
white mosquito netting. White mercer- 
ized cotton can be quickly put around the 
edges with a crochet hook, buttonhole 
stitch. These washcloths are easily kept 
clean, and dry quickly. A. W. 


# I was very well pleased with myself, 
about a year ago, to have some “ discov- 
eries” accepted. Since, I have made 
almost fifty dollars through just such 
writing, which I consider very good for 
a busy person who has had no especial 
training for the work. Perhaps my tell- 
ing just what I have done may help others 
in, this department. I give my attention 
to many little things as I am doing them, 
and ask myself if that certain thing I 
am doing is not, perhaps, done in a way 
that is original or in some way that 
I have worked out for myself. This 
seems trivial, but very many of the little 
things we do each day are done as no one 
else would do them and in a way that 
would not oceur to other people; many 
tools and implements we put to uses no 
one else would think of; we have our 
own designs for making things, worked 
out from long experience of what is best. 
The value of these things is in their very 
simplicity. I keep lists of things I might 
write about, some probably I am intend- 
ing to work out with photographs or 
drawings. I usually send in six or eight 
at a time. This is for two reasons: it 
economizes the cost of postage both ways, 
beeause it fills the envelope to the limit 
of the carrying weight of a two-cent 
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stamp; besides, probably one or more 
of the eight might be accepted, and the 
disappointment is not so great as if all 
should come back. 

Tf an article is illustrated I sometimes 
also send a little photograph to make the 
idea clearer; although the photograph 
may not be of use to the magazine, it 
may help the illustrator, or it may help 
the editing of the article. Although this 
magazine pays for each word, I have tried 
to write each article as concisely and 
clearly as possible. The new age and new 
thought dictum is valuable here; make 
up your mind to succeed, and you will, 
for that is what leads to trying over and 
over again. I always know some are com- 
ing back, but that lessens the disappoint- 
ment; but just as well I know sometimes 
there will be acceptances, if not this time 
or the next, then perhaps the time after 
that. And remember always that nothing 
is too trivial. “ Ajam.” 


# Get a “pull chain socket” from your 
electrical supply house, for the sum of 
thirty-five cents, and have it put in, in 
place of the ordinary key switch socket 
in your bedroom. Then one cord attached 
to the chain will be sufficient to turn the 
light on and off. There is no trouble 
adjusting this arrangement, and it will 
not get out of order very readily. <A. 8S. 


# At a thimble party I saw an attractive 
workbag. It was made of a fancy silk 
ribbon, with the usual silk-eovered circle 
for a base, but at the top the ribbon was 
gathered tightly around a wooden em- 
broidery ring, thus leaving the top open. 
The smaller ring of the pair was used 
as a cover, the ribbon being gathered 
around it at one edge and then brought 
together in the center and tied with a 
knot of baby ribbon of harmonizing 
color. <A little frill stood up in the 
center of the eover as a finish, and a 
“handle” as well, while narrow ribbon 
was fastened at each side of the larger 
ring for convenience in carrying. L. J. 


# The invitations for this unusual lun- 
cheon were sent two weeks in advance. 
They were written on a large sheet of let- 
ter paper, with the request that the answer 
be written on the last page and returned 
immediately. The answers were then sent 
to an interpreter of handwriting who 
wrote the character delineation on the two 
pages between. On their return, the 
hostess made each into a booklet with 
the name of the guest on the outside and 
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used them for place ecards. During lun- 
cheon, the booklets were read, by the 
hostess, when the guests had little diffi- 
culty in fitting the eharacter sketches to 
their proper owners. E. T 


# Metallic thermometer seales sometimes 
become so blackened by age, exposure to 
the weather or other influences that it 
is difficult to read the graduation, espe- 
cially when the light is not good or when 
the thermometer must be viewed from a 
certain quarter in order to be able to 
see the top of the little column of mer- 
cury. In such eases the graduation and 
figures can be made to show plainly by 
rubbing chalk into-them and then wip- 
ing off all except that which remains in 
the depressions. F. B 


# TI could not find an inexpensive lamp 
shade which harmonized with the furnish- 
ings in our living room, so I bought an 
ordinary Japanese shade and removed 
the gayly colored paper panels, replac- 
ing them with panels of Japanese grass 
cloth in a soft tone of green. It was 
not at all hard to do, and I had a very 
artistic shade, at small cost. E. C. 


@ In hanging one of those troublesome 
ankle-length skirts, my sister hit upon a 
ridiculous and yet effective way of solv- 
ing the problem. She tied a piece of 
white string around each of my black- 
stockinged ankles, each string, of course, 
the same distance from the floor. There 
was our standard of measurement, closely 
seen, always there when wanted, whether 
in front, in the back or on the sides, with 
no lying on the floor for the dressmaker, 
and no turning “ around and around ” for 
the tryer on. “ Trotty.” 


@ TI find it very convenient to keep my 
files of this magazine so arranged that 
I have the numbers of corresponding 
months together. When my January 
number comes I shall put the last three 
Januarys with it, and shall have a feast 
of menu suggestions at my disposal. 
E. B. 


@ The most simple, practical, easy and 
inexpensive method of fixing a closet to 
hold the maximum amount of clothing 
and also to hold them in the best way, 
I have “discovered” to be as follows: 
Get a piece of small pipe, small enough 
that the hooks of coat, skirt, and trousers 
hangers may be hooked over it and short 
enough to go in any ordinary closet. 
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Through the pipe run a small stout rope 
or wire—I am using a piece of telephone 
wire at present—and fasten either end 
of the wire to the hooks already in the 
closet. The pipe, hanging on the wire, 
makes a horizontal bar on which to 
hang your clothes; and clothes hung in 
this manner keep their shape much bet- 
ter than when hung against the wall. 
People who move often, as I do, will 
find this most convenient, as it may be 
easily carried with one, and adjusted in 
any closet in a very few moments of 
time, thus making the hanging of clothes 
against dusty or dirty walls unnecessary. 
C. C. 


@ When one has a headache some well- 
meaning friend is apt to put on one’s 
forehead a damp cloth so heavy that it 
increases the pain which it is intended to 
allay. I have several times seen a wash- 
cloth used for this purpose, to the great 
discomfort of the sufferer. A trained 
nurse taught me to use half a very thin, 
old handkerchief in such eases. This 
should be folded to a size which will just 
cover the forehead and must be moistened 
very frequently. But it is well worth the 
trouble, for it cannot aggravate the pain, 
and is almost sure to relieve it. L. H. W. 


# When sewing, the index finger soon 
becomes roughened from the needle prick- 
ing through. I hit upon this plan. 
Whenever I sew, I use two thimbles, one 
on the left index finger and the other 
in the usual way. What a comfort! No 
pricked fingers or little spots of blood 


to come through on some fine fabric. . 


G. R. 


# I have never been able to find a tucker 
that would make a wide tuck; neither 
could I use the gauge for that purpose. 
Using a ruler and a sharp steel instru- 
ment, I marked, on the machine plate, 
lines parallel with the machine foot, 
making the first line close to the foot, and 
then half an ineh apart until the right 
edge of plate was reached. This saves 
time and trouble when putting deep tucks 
in children’s clothing and, if done neatly, 
will not mar the appearance of the 
machine. A. M. 


# A pronouncing match eonducted along 
the lines of an old-fashioned spelling 
school, makes a pleasant part of an 
evening’s entertainment for young, mid- 
dle-aged or old people. Two persons 
choose sides and someone who has pre- 
pared a list beforehand spells the words 


which the contestants are to pronounce 
correctly, according to Webster or Wor- 
cester or any other good authority. It 
is well not to give out too many difficult 
cateh words at first, as the whole class 
will go down at once. Comparatively 
few, even in a crowd of fairly intelligent 
people, will correctly pronounce so com- 
mon a word as “dog” or “ god,” while 
nearly everyone except those who have 
made a special study of the art of pro- 
nuneiation will fail on “ conscientious,” 
“exhaust ” and other commonly mispro- 
nouneed words. Have a dictionary on 
hand to settle the differences of opinion, 
for, be assured, there will be many. 
Berta. 

A of 10,000 Words Often 
Mispronouneed is invaluable in such a 
contest. The Editors. 


# Such a useful thing about the house is 
the canvas bag for conveying fireplace 
wood from cellar to 
woodbox. I pur- 
chased two yards of 
twenty-two inch ean- 
vas. From the two 
yards I measured off 
forty-nine inehes, 
making a hem at 
each end by firmly 
running them with 
waxed white linen 


thread. To these 
hemmed edges I at- 
tached eanvas-eov- 


ered rope handles. Then I doubled the 
canvas into bag shape and inserted two 
square pieces of the canvas nine inches 
in depth, from the bottom up, to prevent 
the wood from falling out. Wood may 
be transported in a receptacle of this 
sort without soiling either clothing or 
floors. L. W. 


# TI turn my colander upside down over 
the fish or meat sauteing in an iron spider. 
The small holes allow the steam to escape 
and still prevent the grease from spatter- 
ing. When turning the fish, I take it to 
one side and return it as quickly as pos- 
sible. Try it. L. M. 


© For the last year I have managed very 
nicely by having a girl of fourteen, who 
comes to help me every afternoon after 
school. She gets a substantial supper for 
us and then clears everything away so that 
I have some time to devote to my hus- 
band before it is necessary to settle my 
invalid for the night. On Saturday my 
girl comes for the whole day, gives the 
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dining room and kitchen their weekly 
cleaning, washes out the small pieces, 
handkerehiefs, napkins and _ stockings, 
and washes a few windows. This leaves 
me free for the Saturday baking. On 
Monday I iron the things that have been 
washed on Saturday. The rest of the 
washing I send out. Sheets, pilloweases 
and towels go to the laundry as flat work, 
and underwear, tablecloths and so on are 
sent to a washwoman. It costs me about 
a dollar a week for laundry and I pay 
my young girl a dollar and a half, making 
the total expense of my service two dol- 
lars and a half a week. L. W. 


# My friend the doctor has three little 
folks, to say nothing of a very unusual 
wife. Once a month, at the weekly frolic 
which accompanies the Saturday night 
tubbing, the children are weighed, and 
each v..e who shows a gain in avoirdupois 
receives an addition of five cents to his 
or her monthly allowance of spending 
money. Any possible tendency to slight 
the morning mush and milk or the other 
strengthening foods is thus checked. Jay. 


# When my little niece was laid up with 
a sprained ankle, we discovered a game 
in which she could join: mind hide and 
seek. One of the players would think 
of some place in the room and tell us 
he was hid; then we would all guess until 
he was found. It turned out to be a fa- 
vorite game with all the children, and 
sometimes we turn it into a travel game. 
One player pretends to go on a journey 
and the rest guess where, being assisted 
in the guessing by the traveler, who tells 
us if he or she went by land or water, 
ee, ds 


* My monogram die I had made of steel 
instead of brass; it costs more, but it is 
useful. In the 
first place, its 
use for sealing 
wax is just as 
good as the ordi- 
nary die. Heat- 
ed, the mono- 
burned into articles made of wood that 
are not varnished, umbrella handles, lit- 
tle book raeks, boxes, ete; heated a 
little less, it produces a beautiful effect on 
leather, purses, ecard cases, the backs of 
leather -books; heated to just the right 
piteh (and all these degrees must be 


infinitely more 

gram be 
learned by experiment), it secorches the 
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monogram beautifully on letter paper, the 
title pages of books, ete. On the outside 
eover or back of cloth-bound books it is 
most effeetive and gives the book a dis- 
tinction. Then, too, it can be used with 
paint and becomes the die for block 
printing. Being especially fond of Jap- 
anese writing, I devised a Japanese-look- 
ing monogram, and the result I think is 
decorative. Using paint as for stenciling, 
I shall stamp the monogram units close 
together for borders on the edge of cheese- 
cloth eurtains and such things, and down 
each side of the front of a waist for 
trimming effect. Using very thin paint, 
the monogram can be stamped on almost 
any material to be embroidered over. It 
can be stamped (with paint) to mark 
almost any article of clothing, and looks 
well enough even if not embroidered. 
“ Ajam.” 


# TI have been told of an easy way to 
make the underlap on the back of a shirt- 
waist for working the buttonholes in. 
Before cutting out back, turn under hem 
three-quarters inch wide in the piece for 
right side; then make a tuck a little 
wider, which will turn back over the hem, 
and cover the buttonholes. Make a sim- 
ilar hem, but no tuck in the piece for the 
other side and you can lay the two sides 
of back together and cut out. A. B. 


# Gelatine, such as is used in cooking, 
makes an excellent starch for black, navy 
blue or any dark wash goods, leaving it 
without streaks. Pour one quart of boil- 
ing water over one teaspoon of gelatine 
which has been soaked in a little cold 
water (any shredded or _ pulverized 
brand). Strain and use lukewarm. The 
garment may be ironed wet, as with cold 
starch, or dried and sprinkled. Iron on 
the wrong side and use a dark ironing 
board cover, as lint from white cloth will 
show. I have even stiffened ribbons and 
sponged silk with this solution. K. L. 


# Some medallions I designed for a white 
silk waist I am quite sure are original. 
I eut two rounds of cardboard the size 
I wanted my medallions, and on one side 
covered them with dark blue silesia (any 
color except white will do, or any smooth 
material), drawing it over the cardboard 
smoothly and basting it down. I then 
overhanded the two rounds together, just 
as we make vest-pocket pincushions, and 
around the edge I stuck in pins as far 
apart as I wanted my threads. I used 
white crochet silk, and began by tying the 
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end of the silk to a pin, then carried the 
silk across the center and once around a 
pin directly opposite; then back, always 
crossing the center to the pin next my 
first one, as one makes a spider web in 
drawn work. When all the threads were 
caught in the pins I wove my medallion 
in a maltese cross pattern. Any teneriffe 
wheel pattern can be used. Since then 
I have made a set of graduated square 
motifs in the same way, first making a 
set of six foundation squares in sizes 
ranging from an inch and one-quarter to 
three inches square, and then weaving the 
threads (heavy, unbleached linen thread 
for a blue linen waist) as I did in the 
wheels, only in a different pattern. H. D. 


@ A muff pocket is a great convenience 
when shopping in the winter. Mine is 
made of a piece of brown satin ribbon, 
matching the lining of my muff. It is 
eut 9 by 11 inches, hemmed to 9 by 10. 
In the hems are pieces of whalebone that 
keep the pocket closed and the edges are 
sewed together an inch from each end. 
At each end of the whalebone is a small 
crocheted ring and through these I slip 
the cord on which I suspend my muff for 
shopping. In the pocket I can put a 
purse, handkerchief, muff and small pur- 
chases, as well as theater tickets and 
eard ease. I often call it my “steamer 
trunk.” Mrs Pedagogue. 


@ When you think your earbon paper 
is used up, try cutting a strip off the top 
just the width of the typewriter space. 
In using afterwards you will find that 
you get the benefit of the unused portion 
between the original worn lines on the 
earbon. The value of this suggestion will 
not be realized until applied, and it is 
found that a saving of perhaps one-third 
of carbon paper is gained. V. H. 


#1 keep a white apron at all times 
hanging in the bathroom. Though we 
all use it, the “ head of the house” is the 
one who pronounced it a “ bully idea.” 
Being a vigorous washer, he has been 
spared much brushing and rubbing off 
of otherwise soapy water spots. Wini- 
fred Hubbard. 


@ Another use for the Bride’s Primer 
pictures: The pictures were cut out 
with no white margin, the back of each 
covered smoothly and completely with 
library paste and then mounted on eard- 
boards a little larger than the pictures. 
When dry the pictures were eut into 


sixteen or twenty pieces and used as 
puzzle pictures for a progressive party, 
according to the following rules: Each 
table has one picture on it. The players 
draw an equal number of pieces. Some- 
one starts the game by laying one piece 
on the center of the table. The player 
at the left of the starter then matches a 
piece to the one already played; if she 
cannot do this she loses her turn and 
the play goes to the next person, and so 
on until the picture is completed. The 
two who first get rid of all their pieces 
progress to the next table. This game 
was successfully used at a party for a 
bride-to-be. F. B. 

[* The Bride’s Primer originally ap- 
peared in Goop HovuseKEEPING, and has 
since been issued as a most attractive 
gift book. It ean be obtained of the 


Phelps Publishing Company; price $1.50, 


The Editors. 


# TI make almost all sofa cushion covers 
so there is no necessity for sewing them on 
after putting the 


i i pillowin, The front 
i re for the pillow is the 
square of the re- 
H 

i quired size. The 
a back is two 
pieces, each half 
‘| about two to three 


inches wider than 
half the front square, and with one long 
edge on each—if possible, the selvage 
edge. Place these two pieces on the front, 
with outside edges even, selvages over- 
lapping through the center, right sides 
together, and sew the seam all around the 
edge. Turn (through the open slit where 
the selvages come), and finish with a row 
of stitching on the right side. Make this 
row of stitching as far from the edge 
as you like, if you have allowed for it 
in eutting out, as it gives a nice hem all 
around the edge of the pillow. The pil- 
low is slipped in through the slit, and if 
the edges of it have enough overlap it is 
held perfectly and needs no buttoning or 
sewing. “ Ajam.” 


# A good use for discarded feather beds 
is to put a small portion of the feathers 
into a tick made of muslin the size of 
your bed, spread the feathers out evenly, 
tack the ease on quilting frames, cover 
both sides with pretty silkaline and knot 
or tie as you do a comfortable, usine 
either pretty worsted tufts or knots of 
narrow ribbon. A most excellent sub- 
stitute for a down quilt is the result. 
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These bed coverings are especially good 
in the now popular mountain camps. 
E. B. 


# By investing seventy-five cents in a 
book of Japanese transparent water col- 
ors, mothers have enough material to keep 
the children amused and quiet the greater 
part of the time that they have to be in- 
doors during vacations. The magazines 
furnish quantities of pictures that color 
nicely. A couple of good brushes, the 
plates from the “china tea set” and a 
book of colors ean be packed in a small 
space, which is another item in their 
favor. Children recovering from an ill- 
ness can be kept quiet, but amused, with 
the same outfit. L. F. 


# To save both space and money, I use 
a fancy slip which goes over any of my 
comfortables, quilts or blankets, so that 
when I wish a “company” cover I fill 
my slip with whatever the weather de- 
mands and fasten it together at the open 
end with socket fasteners. Little space 
is needed in which to store this “ special 
occasion ” cover, and the slip costs only 
a small part of what an entire comfort- 
able would cost. A. D. 


#In a conveniently arranged house, 
recently built, I observed a slender cup- 
board in a corner of the butler’s pantry. 
The lower part held the extra table leaves 
and the upper cupboard was fitted with 
vertical partitions intended to hold serv- 
ing trays. It may be noted that some of 
the newest dining tables have a place 
within their own construction for the 
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extra leaves. Another convenience was 
a long drawer, the width of a tablecloth, 
fitted with rollers, so that it pulled out 
as easily as a small drawer. Tablecloths 
kept in this drawer did not have to be 
folded crosswise at all. H. S. 


# The natural impulse to rub the eyes 
when a foreign substance gets into them 
is responsible for real injury sometimes. 
If a child be taught to close his eyes 
instantly and keep them closed until he 
counts twenty-five slowly, unless the sub- 
stance has imbedded itself, or burned into 
the eye, as in the case of a hot cinder, 
the simple rule referred to will often be 
sufficient to allow time for the moisture 
on the inside of the eyelid to wash the 
irritating bit entirely away. Many times 
I have stopped in the street and closed 
my eyes when dust has blown in them, 
and this means has never failed. In our 
kindergarten one child, in the spirit of 
mischief, threw into the face of another 
a handful of sand. At once I said to 
him, “Close your eyes, Arthur, and do 
not open them until I say so.” With a 
sponge I brushed away all the visible 
grains of sand. Then drying his face, 
I told him to open his eyes—and there 
—i_* shone as bright and clear as ever. 
M. S. 


# Not willing to be outdone by the girls, 
the men friends of a certain groom-elect 
gave a stag party and presented him 
with so many pairs of fine hose it would 
seem unnecessary for the bride to “ darn ” 
for several years after the wedding. 
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